N«ws 


Fail sports start off 
this semester. Field 
hockey, volleyball, 
and soccer rosters 
and schedules are 
found on page 4. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE POETRY 
CONTEST open to alt college and 
a at versify students destnng to have 
their poetry anthologized. Cash prizes 
will be awarded to the top five poems. 
Deadline: Oct 31. For Contest Rules 
send stamped envelope to: Interna¬ 
tional Publications, P.O. Bon 44044- 
U Los Angeles, Calif. 90044. 
Organ donors save lives, see page 
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••••••THEALLCAMWJS RETREAT**"” 

This year, the All Campus Retreat 
will be held from Sept. 18-20 at Camp 
Blue Diamond. 

Byron Borger will speak on, "The 
American Dream." 

Charge for die weekend is only 
$10. Sign up on the door of the 
Campus Ministry Office by Sept 15 
and get ready for a great weekend! 

******THE ALL CAMPUS 
RETREAT****** 


Shoemaker Galle¬ 
ries presents land¬ 
scape paintings by 
Michael Gibbons. 
Reception: Friday, 
Sept. 11; 7:00 p.m.. 
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A special invitation 
to Juniata Students 


| The Huntingdon Branch of the 
4 American Association of Univer- 

I sity Women would like to extend 
a special invitation to Juniata 
College students to become 
memberswith tiie beginning of 
this new school year. Students 
have the opportunity to get 
involved with projects at the local 
level as well as the state. The con¬ 
cerns of AAUW range from edu¬ 
cation equity for women of all 
ages andbackgrounds to legal 
advocacy for victims of sex dis¬ 
crimination in academia as well 
as concerns over the coptrol over 
an individual's reproductive 
ftieaMi. Students can also apply 

f lbr scholarship* from the 
AAUW: 


aged to attend the AAUW Fall 
Fqcus meeting in Lancaster, 
which will feature appearances 
by die candidates for the Senate 
race in Pennsylvania, Lynn 
Yeakel and incumbent Senator 
Arlen Spector. For further infor¬ 
mation on attending this program 
please contact Deborah Roney at 
667-4479. 


Other program topics for the 
, year include an insight into the 
lives of women in Japan, bone 
problems women face, a focus on 
education, and a visit by the new 
AAUW president, Susan Nen- 
stiel, who will speak on AAUW— 
-A Shared Vision. 


| The organization will begin 
phe 1992-93 year with a covered 
psh pioiic at Muy Ruth Linton's 
pti 18l6 Mifflin Street on Thurs- 
f. Sept. 10 at 6:30 p.m. Begin- 
g in October a new feature of 
AAUW monthly meetings is 
t they will be held in theFacul- 
Room in Ellis Hall 01 the 
uniata College campus. 


Through its membership the 
umingdon branch of the 

K atiw hi* had a close associa- 
1 Juniata College and for 
5 years Juniata College 
have been chosen as 
ts of a yearly award 
i by the Huntingdon 
if the AAUW. By mov- 
monthly meeting to the 
the AAUW meetings 
more accessible to sti¬ 
ll more student participt- 
nticipated. 


This year will also be the third 
year of the mentoring pro g r am 
developed by Deborah Roney for 
froject 21st Century: This prog¬ 
ram which last year placed high 
school sophomores from Hun¬ 
tingdon Area High School and 
Juniata Valley High School as 
well as 4th and 5th grade HEP 
students from Alfarau into the 
workplace for a day has been a 
highly successful and award- 
winning program. 


This can be a rewarding oppor¬ 
tunity for Juniata College stu¬ 
dents who want to get involved in 
a project that will make a strong 
impact on high school students' 
career choices. The participation 
of the branch's.AAUW members 
is critical in determining die suc¬ 
cess of the program but also high¬ 
ly rewarding to those who are 
involved. 


The September program will 
itureaproviewof the program-. 
ng for fee 1992-93 season as 

SMssasarE 

:tober, Ac program will focus 
ftWic Policy. “Our Rights, 
Ahitig Less" that will deal with 
iwthepotiticat endidates view 
with which AAUW « 


interested members as wellas 
l nwnibcis arc akn cncour- 


Jn principle and practice, 
AAUW values and seeks a 
diverse membership. There shall 
be nobarrkrs tofull participation 
in this (apniks' si on the basis 
of tended race, creed, age, sex- 
mdoriencatkn, national origin, or 
disatulity. Membership not by 
invitation. AAUW membership 
i* open to all gradu^ s* who hold 
a baccalaureate or higher degree 
from a regionally accredited col¬ 
lege or univcrsiiy. For member- 
*hip details; call Peggy Gustaf¬ 
son at 667-2594. 


Go get a 
hammmer! 


By Victoria Masotta 

“Gotta get outta bed, get a ham¬ 
mer and a nail Leam how to use my 
hands, not just my head.” 

Indigo Girls 

Habitat for Humanity has just 
begun its second year as a fully char¬ 
tered club at Juniata. We began as a 
community service project initiated 
by a group of seniors four years ago. 
Interest in Habitat has steadily 
grown as students, faculty, and staff 
have participated in building the ties 
between College and Community in 
an effort to help those less fortunate 
help themselves. 

our goal is challenging. We strive 
to eliminate poverty housingin Hun¬ 
tingdon County through service and 
education. True to our beliefs. JC 
Habitat for Humanity works tide by 
tide with the Huntingdon County 
Habitat for Humanity group headed 
by Stu Kurtz* the County Judge. 
Over the past year, we have helped 
two tingle parent families with small 
children escape dangerous living 
conditions by building two building 
two beautiful houses from top to 
bottom. 

Along with construction, our 
group has accomplished goals in die 
area of fundraising and education. 

A Nail Sale at Homecoming 
Weekend in an effort to raise money 
fo rour first house. Donations were 
over $150 

Wajk-a-Thon which raised $700 
for the second house 

Work Trip to Tennessee by 10 
Habitat members over Spring Break. 
They assisted in building five 
houses. 

We have also been featured on 
Channel 6 from Johnstown and 
interviewed for a weekly program on 
WKVR. 

We have more goals for this com¬ 
ing ye«r such as building another 
house, the continuation of the Walk- 
a-Thon as a yearly event and greater 
education about the crisis of poverty 
housing in Huntingdon County. You 
will be seeing articles on Habitat and 
what we're doing through out the 
year. 

We encourage everyone to 
become involved in some service to 
the community in which we live. 
Our organization has members with 
various POE’s who volunteer for a 
number of reasons. Some feel called 


Where is 

Everyone located? 


By Rob Carson 

If you find yourself wondering if 
you stepped into the “Twilight 
Zone” when you go upstairs in Ellis, 
don't worry, it’s just what they call 
“administrative restructuring.” 

Gone from Ellis is Bill Huston, 
who can now be found in room 211 
of Founder’s (Randy Deike’s former 
office). Mr. Huston will continue to 
oversee Programming and Confer¬ 
ences, but now he is in charge of 
Housing, Residential Life, Orienta¬ 
tion, and Security, 

Linda Price remains in Ellis, but 
her responsibilities have changed 
and grown. Linda has been 
appointed to the new position of 
Director of Housing and Confer¬ 
ences. In addition to many of the 
responsibilities that Ms. Price has 


had in the past, she is now in charge 
of room assignments and changes, 
key distribution, and housing 
policies. 

Dawn Scialabba has moved from 
Founder’s to Mr. Huston’s former 
office. Ms. Scialabba will continue 
her duties in Residential Life and 
Orientation. 


Audene Hawn has also moved to 
Ellis, where she will provide support 
services for Ms. Scialabba, Ms. 
Price, and newcomer Amy Moore. 

Ms. Moore is a 1988 graduate of 
Juniata, who went on to get her mas¬ 
ter’s degree at Penn State. Ms. 
MooreR”s new position is Director 
of Programming, placing her in 
charge of Center Board, the Infor¬ 
mation Desk, and Events planning. 


The face behind 
J.C. programming 


By Rob Carson 

After four years, Amy Lane 
Moore has finally found her way 
home. 

Amy is a graduate of Juniata 
and a native of Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania. When she fraduated in 
1988 with a degree in Business 
Management, she was hired by 
PMA Insurance in Harrisburg, as 
a claims representative. After 
two years in that position, she 
married and decided to return to 
this area and settle down. 

Shortly after returning, she 
enrolled in graduate studies at 
Penn State and received a master 
degree in education. 

Ms. Moore said that when she 
was at Juniata she always knew 
that she would like to work in 
Student Services somewhere on a 
college or university campus. 
This past spring she heard about 
the position opening at Juniata. 
“It was just perfect,” she said. 

MS. Moore says that the over¬ 
all physical appearance of the 
campus has improved since 


(Continued cm Page 2) 


1988: "The landscaping is really 
beautiful, and there have been 
many improvements to the resi¬ 
dence halls.” 

She also noted that the campus 
programming has changed since 
she was a student. Programming 
has become more socially 
responsible, more developmental 
and more thoughtful since the 
early eighties. “The idea behind 
programming is to help students 
develop and to educate and serve 
the campus,” she said. 

The entertainers and lecturers 
that will be at Juniata this year 
were booked well in advance, so 
she hasn’t yet had the opportunity 
to put her personal touch on the 
face of Juniata. When asked 
about the kinds of entertainers 
she will try to bring next year, 
Ms. Moore said she is seeking 
input from the students about 
what they want to see. 

If you have any suggestions, 
bring them to Amy Moore's 
office — it's the big pink room 
behind the Information Desk. 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial 


Welcome back to JC everyone! Good luck to all the freshmen as 
they begin to adjust to life here on campus. Seniors, one more year and 
we’re headed for the “real” world! 

We are ready for the year down here in the Juniatian office — our 
staff has almost doubled since last semester, so we hope to offer more 
coverage of campus news. We also hope to expand our horizons a bit 
by attracting new advertisers and covering events beyond campus 
and even beyond Huntingdon. 

If our issues seem smaller, it’s because we are going to try to offer 
more substance and less “fluff” (like all those graphics and comics). 
We are considering adding new features, such as a tv listing, a sports 
scoreboard, and a classified section. Any feedback concerning these 
ideas would be greatly appreciated. Anyone interested in working on 
these or other ideas is more than welcome. 

Although our staff has grown, we always need writers and photo¬ 
graphers. Stop down on Sundays or Mondays at 7pm and talk to one 
of the editors! 

If you would like to put something in the paper, just type it up and 
slide it under the office door before Sunday at 7 p.m. If you have ques¬ 
tions, complaints, or comments, please feel free to contact me at -9911 
or Stephanie Hersperger at -3119. 

Good luck and have a great year! 

DCS 
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Go Get- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

as Christians to perform service for 
their neighbors. Others enjoy a 
“study break” where they can pound 
nails, put up siding and paint. It 
doesn’t matter if you don’t have any 
specific skills or a lot of time. We 
need to put into practice what we 
leam here at Juniata. Community 
service should be a life-long com¬ 
mittment. So get active and get 
involved! 

On that note, JC Habitat is cur¬ 
rently helping to complete the sec¬ 
ond house. Work included sanding 
then painting. The house is located 
1/4 mile out on Cold Springs Road 
and we work every Saturday from 
9-5. Persons interested can come out 
for half an hour or the whole day. For 
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those interested in joining Habitat, 
our meetings will be Tuesdays at 8 
p.m. Watch for announcements in 
the Juniatian and on posters in Ellis. 
Contact Victoria Masotta (-9485) or 
Carla Palmer (-7281) for informa¬ 
tion. Let’s have a great year! 


AIDSfactline 
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Letters 
to the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

I am writing this letter to 
request that your newspaper help 
in making the public aware of the 
urgent need for, and the shortage 
of organ donations. 

I am a 48-year-old male, wait¬ 
ing for a heart transplant at the 
University of Michigan hospital. 
My 16-year-old daughter, Holly, 
has Cystic Fibrosis and is waiting 
for a lung transplant at the Child¬ 
ren’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. To 
further burden our family, our 
youngest daughter also suffers 
from CF. 
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Tragically, most patients die 
before organs become available. 
The stress of knowing this, along 
with the illnesses, have taken 
their toll on our family, as well as 
other families going through 
similar experiences. 

We are not looking for sym¬ 
pathy, but rather empathy in 
helping us Fight for our lives. The 
public needs to realize that we 
can only do so much in this fight 
md that we require their unself¬ 
ish assistance in helping us with 
organ donations. Knowing that 
donors and relatives of those who 
may be possible donors face 
many emotional decisions when 
considering donation, we in turn 
empathize with them. However, 
in the darkest of personal sor¬ 


rows, what greater gift can h& 
given than that of life? Knowing ’ 
that their decision gave life to 
another person, hopefully will 
provide some comfort and conso¬ 
lation for their grief. 

We trust that you will carry 
this message to your readers, 
“When one door closes another 
one opens.” Please let them know 
that organ donation is the “open 
door” for their sakes and ours. 

Sincerely, 

Donald J. Klacking 

If you would like further infor¬ 
mation, please contact myself, 
Donald Klacking at 
313-582-2222 working hours. 
313-363-0665 exclusively, 
Donald Klacking after 7:00 p.m 
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Along Humor Hollow 


Welcome back to JC, students, 
faculty, administrators, and staff! 
How was your summer? I’m study¬ 
ing in Japan right now, so many of 
this remaster’s Humor Hollows have 
beat pre-recorded for your reading 
pleasure. 

That’s right, I will not be spending 
this semester pondering the numer¬ 
ous idiosyncrasies of Juniata’s cam¬ 
pus. I will not stare at the map at the 
comer of 18th and Moore Sts. and 
wonder if it was originally intended 
to face the Admissions building. Or, 
if it wasn’t, who figured out that put¬ 
ting it on that side of the brick wall 
would so conveniently fix the origi¬ 
nal installation problems? I person¬ 
ally had been thinking that re¬ 
arranging the campus to look more 
like the map would solve the prob¬ 
lem, but I suppose that would have 
meant a greater increase in tuition. 

I won’t have to look at Cloister 
and wonder why it was determined 
to renovate Sherwood and North 
before Cloister; especially when tak¬ 
ing into account the condition and 
age of Cloister. 

And I won’t have to think about 
the irony in the fact that, although 
the many students who went abroad 
for this fall semester were not allow¬ 
ed to participate in room draw (as 
fall abroad students have been able 
to do in the past), Hess apartments 
were not scheduled to be used for 
student residency this year. Actual¬ 
ly, I guess I do have to wonder about 
that since I don’t have a room for 
when I return to JC for the spring 
semester. 

I won’t ever again find myself lay¬ 
ing out on the warm parts of the path 
near the Tussey tennis courts in mid- 
November, wondering why they are 
so much wanner than the other paths 
on campus-while the TNT showers 
can get so cold. 

Speaking of tennis courts. I’ll 
never again have to puzzle over 
which are the new courts and which 
are the old ones. I remember my 
freshman year in band camp: The 
entire band is standing on North 
lawn and the drum major tells us to 
"face the new tennis courts.” Half of 
the band turns to the left, half to the 
right The third half, of course, is us 
freshmen, who simply turn around 
and around until the drum major 
reminds us which are “new” and 


which are “old.” 

I’ll never again spend my free 
time practicing my hook shots on the 
hoopless backboards situated on the 
outdoor Ellis basketball courts. 
Actually, 1 think I’ll miss that—it’s a 
lot easier to act like you made the 
shot when there”s no hoop to tell you 
otherwise. 

I won’t experience the need to 
question having two main academic 
buildings, one referred to as “the sci¬ 
ence center” and the other as “et 
cetera.” 

I won’t puzzle over the actual 
ingredients of my stir-fry casserole. I 
won’t ask how students’ brains work 
when their demand has produced a 
need to have more ice tea dispensers 
in the cafeteria than there are milk 
dispensers. I won’t be wondering 
what the dining service is coming to 
when the students have given up on 
complaining about the hot dishes 
and only write comment cards 
regarding the cereal selection, the 
quality erf the cream cheese, and the 
availability of peanut butter. 

I won't have to save quarters or 
risk having to wear myunderwear 
twice before washing. I won’t have 
to order pizza and that throw away 
the leftovers because they won’t fit 
in my fridge. I won”t have to have 
my roommate sign a pet agreement 
before I move my rabbit into my 
residence hall room. (Face it—if my 
roommate has a problem with my 
pet, she’ll just throw it out the win¬ 
dow or down the trash chute while 
I'm at class.) 

I won’t have to listen to the stu¬ 
dents living in the renovated resi¬ 
dence halls complaining more than 
the students living in the non- 
renovated ones. 

i 

As for the town of Huntingdon, I 
won’t drive past Yoder’s wondering 
“why fried chicken and donuts?” 

I’ll never once this semester drive 
the wrong way down a one-way 
street and see the people watching 
nonchalantly as the “confused Mary¬ 
land female driver” once again 
proves her stupidity. 

I’ll not ponder the logic behind 
building the 24-hour Sheetz furthest 
from the college, or why it’s taken 
OIP so long to move into their 
rumored new location near 17th and 
Moore Sts. 

I’m sure gonna miss this place. 


Read All The Sports 
In The Juniatian! 


Facing an unplanned pregnancy? 

Love yourself and your unborn child enough to choose life. 

Contact: 

CROSSROADS Problem Pregnancy Services 
206 Sixth St., Huntingdon, Pa. 16652 

(814) 643-3570 

ALL SERVICES FREE AND CONFIDENTIAL 


Killing 

Time 


By Philip L. Bloch 

Mark Twain once observed that 
the most outrageous and damaging 
lies are uttered without the benefit of 
a single word. These “lies of silent 
assertion”, as he callled than, occur 
when people, through their silence, 
deny that some injustice exists 
which reasonable people should 
identify and redress. As an example, 
he cited the silence of most people 
on the issue erf slavery before the 
Civil War. 

The Huntingdon community has 
been engaged in a “lie of silent asser¬ 
tion” for a long time. It is the lie that 
there is nothing occurring at the state 
prison for which the community 
should express outrage. The purpose 
of this column in the Juniatian is to 
offer an alternative point of view. 
This year, some of the columns will 
again be written by Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. Other voices, inside and out¬ 
side of prison, will also speak out in 
this column. 

Recognizing the financial depen¬ 
dence of Huntingdon County on 
prison revenues, die silence of the 
community at large is explicable, if 
not condonable. In addition, most 
people don’t give a damn because 
very few inmates are local boys. 
Ignorance of what has been going on 
inside the prisons is not a credible 
excuse. Long before I started writing 
about criminal assaults by guards 
against inmates, anyone who knew a 
guard in Huntingdon-SCI had prob¬ 
ably heard a story about an inmate 
getting the crap beaten out of him by 
guards. 

What I have difficulty reconciling 
is the presence of a “liberal arts” col¬ 
lege, purportedly deicated to the pur¬ 
suit of the truth, only a mile from the 
scene of these crimes. Instead of pro¬ 
viding moral leadership for the com¬ 
munity, Juniata College has abdi¬ 
cated its responsibility. The outreach 
to the inmates consists of the perfor¬ 
mance of one play a year and the 
playing of musical requests on the 
campus radio station. 

If Juniata College is really com¬ 
mitted to the proposition that diffe¬ 
rent sub-cultures and races can live 
together and learn from each other, I 
suggest that no better opportunity 
exists than to reach out to the prison 
population of Huntingdon. The 
abuses that occur at Huntingdon-SCI 
only occur because the inmates are 
totally isolated from the community. 
With 40 percent of the black males in 
this country ending up in jail, it 
might be beneficial to get to know 
their perspective on life in the 
U.S.A. Or, we can continue our 
silence. Then, if present trends con¬ 
tinue, you might be driving down a 
boulevard in a big city when you find 
yourself getting dragged from your 
car by an angry mob. As your head is 
being smashed in, you can ask your¬ 
self, “Gee, I wonder what this guy is 
so mad about?” 

(Editor’s note: The views express¬ 
ed in this article are not necessarily 
the views of the Juniata College 
community.) 
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Red Cross 


Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

A hearty welcome to all returning 
students, entering freshmen, trans¬ 
fers and PAR students (Program for 
Area Residents). 

Kudos to Brad Haubert, student 
government president and to Dave 
Reingold, the 1992 Lindback Pro¬ 
fessor. Both spoke exceedingly well 
and both had an important message 
to all students as the 1992-93 
academic year was officially opened 
at the annual convocation held on 
Aug. 24 in Oiler Auditorium. 

Their presentations, particularly 
Dr. Reingold’s, reminded me of an 
article I wrote for Counselor’s Cor¬ 
ner back on Sept. 11, 1986. It is as 
timely today as it was then. 

Fust Class or Tourist 

A new year, a new academic 
calendar, a new president, a new 
beginning! It promises to be an 
exciting, challenging, and hopefully, 
a rewarding year for all of us! 

A question, it seems to me, that 
surfaces as we begin or continue on 
our journey through college is simp¬ 
ly, “Am I going first class or 
tourist?” 

Dr. Bradley Dewey, academic 
vice-president at Franklin and Mar¬ 
shall College, discussed this ques¬ 
tion at a recent freshman convoca¬ 
tion for parents and students. The 
issue is so germane to all college stu¬ 
dents that it seems quite appropriate 
to share his comments (and some of 
mine) with the Juniata community. 

Going first-class certainly sug¬ 
gests taking advantage of all the 



resources and services available. It 
means seeking out the counsel and 
advice of faculty, advisors, and 
administrators on a timely and regu¬ 
lar basis. 

First-class means utilizing the 
Sports+Recreation Center, attending 
cultural events and participating in 
student government. The world of 
first-class extends beyond the self 
and on into the world of those around 
us. 

By contrast, tourist-class suggests 
not taking full advantage of the over¬ 
all and total experience available at 
Juniata. Rarely, if ever, finding time 
to talk to professors, non¬ 
involvement in campus events and 
residence hall activities, and doing 
just enough to get by seem to be 
characteristic of tourist-class 
students. 

Dr. Dewey reminds us that, quite 
ironically, both first-class and 
tourist-class cost the same. It would 
seem that some are getting short¬ 
changed! The nice thing about it 
though is that we can change from 
tourist to first-class students at any 
time. 


Health Profession Announcements 


Health Profession Announce¬ 
ments for the Week of Sept. 7, 
1992 

1. All sophomore through 
senior students in the health or 
allied health professions who 
have changed their POE since 
last year should see Ms.Susan 
LaVere in the Biology Office as 
soon as possible so that we can 
update our student listings! 

2. The next HOSA Meeting is 
Wednesday, Sept. 14 at 7 p.m. in 
A 201. All health and allied 


health professions students are 
encouraged to Join! Dues are 
$10. Please bring them to the 
meeting. 

3. All students who plan to 
enter professional school next 
fall should be applying NOW! 
Please see Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier 
if you are a junior considering an 
accelerated affiliation (3+2, 3+3, 
3+4) or if you are a senior who 
needs help in the application 
process. 


* EARN' EXTRA INCOME * 


Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For information send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: 

Travel Inc., 

P.O. Box 2530, 

Miami, Fla. 33161 
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The J.C. Shuffle 


Hello! 

Welcome back to Juniata. It 
seems that the summer of 1992 
was a summer for changes, 
whether administrative, residen¬ 
tial, or edible. 

The Student Services office 
has been through a remarkable 
change. Randy Deike’s resigna¬ 
tion in the spring brought about 
the hiring of Bill Huston as his 
replacement. Dawn Scialabba 
and Audiene Hawn have moved 
to Ellis Hall in Bill’s old office. 
They’re sharing the office with 
Linda Price, who’s been prom¬ 
oted to Director of Conferences. 
Behind the Information desk is 
our new Director of Program¬ 
ming. Amy Moore. In Dawn's 
old office in Founders is the new 
Assistant Dean of Students, Mary 
Taylor. Despite the hectic situa¬ 
tion. everything has gone rather 
smooihly. 

As you probably noticed 
Juniata has a new food service. 
As of the beginning of August, 
the college hired the Marriott 
Corporation as our new provider 
of food. Soon after, Gayle Thober 
was hired a c the Director of Food 
Service They’ve done a tre¬ 
mendous job in improving meal 
quality in the short three weeks 
they’ve been here, compared to 
the three months normally asso¬ 
ciated with such a change. Gayle 


The 1992 Men’s Soccer Team is 
in position to do something no othe 
soccer squad has done on College 
Hill. With 13 letter winners back and 
a roster dominated by 14 juniors, 
Juniata could reach the .500 mark for 
the first time in the 14-year history of 
the program. 

“Actually, we were a bit disap¬ 
pointed we couldn’t get to .500 last 
fall," says third-year head coach 
John Mumford. His squad went a 
school-record 6-9-1 overall a year 
ago. No other Juniata soccer team 
had won more than four games in a 
season. 

Juniata opened the campaign 
against St. Mary’s of Maryland at 
the Lycoming Tournament on Sept. 
5-6. Juniata returned to Williams¬ 
port on Sept. 9 to face Lycoming in 
Middle Atlantic Conference North¬ 
west play. The home opener at Lang- 
don Field is Sept. 19 against MAC 
and NCAA Division II power 
Elizabethtown. 

“We have a tough schedule with 
seven of our first 10 games on the 
road,’’ adds Mumford. “We will also 
face many of our toughest opponents 
in September. Our defense will need 


and her staff are more than happy 
to accept comments from the 
students. 

Perhaps the most striking 
change was the refurbishment of 
North Hall. The contractors and 
Physical Plant have done a won¬ 
derful job in bringing North back 
to life. 

Finally, Student Government 
has seen an almost entirely new 
student administration. Brad 
Haubert serves as President, Sta¬ 
cy Korich as Vice, Andrea 
Koch an as Secretary, Chuck 
Gojmerac as Treasurer, Eric Bol¬ 
ton as Ass’t. Treasurer and Chris 
Gahagen as the first Ombudsman 
(press secretary and public rela¬ 
tions). The Student Government 
office is in the basement of Ellis 
Hall by the bookstore, and rep¬ 
resentatives will be there as 
designated by office hours, the 
bulletin board will serve as a stu¬ 
dent information center. Finally, 
we intend to keep in touch with 
the student body through this col¬ 
umn, the radio, and various other 
methods. If you have any ques¬ 
tions or comments, there will 
soon be a suggestion box outside 
of our office, or you can drop me 
(Chris Gahagen) a note at P.O. 
Box 995. 

Have a Great Year! 
Christopher Gahagen, 
Ombudsman 

to be up to the challenge right away." 

Mumford will be assisted this fall 
by newcomer Roger Johnson, a 
Messiah graduate and soccer player. 
Former Juniata goalie Tim Phelps, a 
1990 graduate, returns to help with 
the goal-keepers. 

1992 Women’s 
Volleyball Roster 

Seniors: 

Kim Hannig 
Shelly Miller 

Juniors: 

Missy Glass 
Cindy Molloy 
Nicki Firestone 
Danielle Bush 
Jill Seelye 

Sophomores: 

Amy Wentworth 
Heather Blough 
Pam Yanora 
Christy Orndorff 
Alicia Strausbaugh 
Kristi Kusch 

Freshmen: 

Joy Dougherty 

Captains: Firestone and 
Miller 
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1992 FIELD HOCKEY SCHEDULE 
SEPTEMBER 

9 Lock Haven-4 p.m. home 

11 Houghton.12:30 p.m. away 

12 Houghton-.-,-10 a.m. away 

13 Rochester. 11 a .m. away 

15 Lycoming.3:30 away 

19 York---*...11 a.m. home 

21 Wilson.3 p.m. home 

23 Messiah....... 3:30 p.m. home 

26 Johns Hopkins.................................... 2 p.m. away 

29 Franklin & Marshall.3:30 p.m. home 

OCTOBER 

1 Shippensburg.............3:30 p.m. away 

3 Wilkes......... 1 p.m. home 

7 Dickinson. 3:30 p.m. home 

13 Susquehanna .. .........3 p.m. away 

15 Gettysburg...3 p.m. home 

17 Western Maryland.1 p.m. away 

24 Alumni (exhibition)___...____11 a.m. home 
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Volleyball 


The fall should bring another 
season of milestones for the 
women’s volleyball program. 

The team is just one win away 
from their 550th victory. The 
next win at the Kennedy Sports- 
+Rec Center will be number 200 j 
on the home court. 

A successful season could lead 
to a 12th straight Middle Atlantic 
Conference title and 12th conse¬ 
cutive NCAA Division III Tour¬ 
nament appearance. Juniata 
would then work for its eighth 
national semifinal berth in a row* 
and push for that elusive national 
championship. 

When all is said and done, 
could 1992 be the year? 

Four starters and 10 letter win- j 
ners return from last year’s 44-6 ‘ 
club that finished third in Divi- 1 
sion III. All-America middle hit- j 
ter Larissa Weimer and All-MAC j 
defensive specialist Gina Leis are ! 
gone, but sophomore Christy 
Omdorff, an All-America at out¬ 
side hitter, is back. 

Junior Nicki Firestone also 
returns outside while senior 
middle hitter Shelly Miller is 
ready at the net. Sophomore set¬ 
ter Heather Blough led the nation 
with 11.6 assists per game in 
1991. The back row boasts exper¬ 
ience in senior Kim Hannig and 
juniors Danielle Bush and Missy 
Glass. 

Several preseason publications 
believe it may add up to national 
title number one. The veteran 
coach Larry Bock, however, 
enters his 16th campaign with 
much more caution. 

“The preseason outlook from a 
national media perspective will 
place huge expectations on this 
team,” Bock says, “however, 
we’ll probably keep our goals 
fairly short-range in nature.” 

“In general, this team is still 
relatively young. They’ve been 
put in a fairly difficult position 
and will have to reach a high 
maturity level to succeed. We 
have to get better and over- 
acheive before we can start think¬ 
ing about a national title.” 

Bock hopes the defensive and; 
outside hitting strengths will car-1 
ry his team through a brutal early- j 
season schedule. Juniata opened j 
the campaign at the 1UP Invita-' 
tional, and next week will travel J 
to the Trinity Nat ion a! 
Invitational. I 

Visits to tournaments at RTF; 
Loyola and Gannon later in the? 
season complement the annual; 
Juniata Coca-Cola Classic,,! 
which features 21 teams on Oct. 
2-3. 

If God is Calling, 
Let Intercristo 
Help You 

Make The Connection 

Inte rg ia to Im been c o nn c uing ; 
Christa* to ministry tabs ara 
1967. Thousands of Christian 
ministries need people like you. 
Let im erois to help you ml* 
the awe to . Vttmyi 
Call Intercristo today! 
1-800-426-1342 
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LYNN MERRITT 

Fala Joins Juniata’s faculty 


Lynn Merritt is 
Outstanding Scholar 


By Rob Carson 

If you ever had a problem getting 
people to understand just what you 
are trying to say, or you just can not 
understand why people do and say 
the things they do; Juniata just might 
have the answer. Ms. Grace Fala has 
beat added to the Communications 
Department this fall to teach, and her 
forte is Interpersonal 
Communications. 

Ms. Fala’s academic career has 
been what The Beade’s would call 
“a Long and Winding Road.” 

She received her Associate’s 
degree from Bucks County Com¬ 
munity College, then Ms. Fala trans¬ 
ferred to Immaculata College to 
study music but she also wanted to 
study Communications, so she was 
forced to transfer again. She wound 
up at West Chester University where 
she studied both music and commu¬ 
nications. After she got her Bache¬ 
lor’s Degree, she stayed at West 
Chester and received her Master’s 


Degree in Philosophy. She is now 
pursuing her Doctorate at Penn 
State. 

Music plays a large part in Ms. 
Fala’s life. She plays harmonica, 
guitar, and just about all other str¬ 
inged instruments. But her major 
musical skill lies in writing and com¬ 
posing new pieces. 

“Some people are very skilled 
with and instrument, but I’m much 
more creative and inventive, I can 
think of a song and write it down,” 
she said. 

Ms. Fala said that there is a great 
deal of communication involved in 
music. “There’s a relationship that 
develops between musician, com¬ 
poser and ausience that is truly 
indescribable.” 

The small ’homey’ atmosphere 
and the intimacy of Juniata College 
has made a great impression on Ms. 
Fala. She said that everyone seems 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Minorities tied the majority in the 
national competition for places in 
the federal Health Care Financing 
Administration’s Outstanding Scho¬ 
lar Litem Program. 

Of the twelve finalists, in this the 
first such annual HCFA program, six 
came from the nation’s two largest 
minority groups; three were Afro- 
American and three Hispanic. 

Eight of the scholar interns are 
women. 

“We at HCFA are especially 
pleased with the outcome of this ini¬ 
tial selection of intern scholars,” 
William Toby Jr., acting administra¬ 
tor of HCFA, said. “For we believe 
that diversity is essential if we are to 
better serve the health care needs of 
our changing population.” 

Through its Medicare and Medi¬ 
caid programs, HCFA serves 66 mil¬ 
lion Americans, or more than one of 
every four people in the nation. This 
year, HCFA expenditures on their 
behalf arc expected to reach $204 
billion. 

“Our 12 scholars heve met rigor¬ 
ous standards, not the least of which 
were attaining at least a 3.5 average 
far all of their undergraduate course 


By Bill Rys 

As any new year begins 
change is guaranteed and the 
Political Science department 
welcomes a new professor, Tho¬ 
mas Weko. 

Professor Weko became inter¬ 
ested in politics at a young age 
and especially remembers the 
1964 election between Lyndon 
Johnson and Barry Goldwater. 
Weko recieved his B.A. at P.S.U. 
and his Ph.D. form the University 
of Minnesota, most recently he 
taught at the University of 
Toledo. Juniata College attracted 
Weko for two reasons. Profes¬ 
sionally, he feels a small, four- 
year liberal arts college is a nice 
working environment. Personal¬ 
ly, both Weko and his w ife’s fam¬ 
ilies reside in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Outside the classroom Weko 


work, or graduating in the top 10 
percent of their classes,” Toby 
added. 

Starting salaries for their GS 7/9 
entry-level positions range from 
$21,906 to $26,798. 

Scholars form educational institu¬ 
tions across the country, including 
schools with high-minority enroll¬ 
ments, competed for the coveted 
year-long internships, which carry 
with them the promise of career- 
ladder positions in HCFA’s Balti¬ 
more, MD, and Washington, D.C. 
headquarters. 

HCFA’s 1992 outstanding scho¬ 
lar interns are: Denise Bailey of 
Coppin State College, Samuel 
Brown of Townson State University, 
Louisa Buatti of the University of 
Michgan, Pauline Feldman of 
Townson State College, David 
Gardner of Ithaca College, Rosana 
Hernandez of Smith College, Eli¬ 
zabeth Horn of the University of 
Maryland, Lisa Fienman of Penn 
State University, Juan Lopez of Bar¬ 
ry University, Lynn Merritt of Junia¬ 
ta College, Timothy Rowe of the 
University of Maryland, and Jessica 
Skintges of the University of 
Maryland. 


enjoys spending time with his 
family. His wife Bess is a 1979 
graduate of Juniata with a degree 
in English Literature and Psy¬ 
chology. Bess also has a B.A. in 
Fine Arts and today she works as 
a sculptor. The Weko’s have two 
children, Noah, age four and 
Ruth, who will be two years old 
this Christmas. 

Being a political science pro¬ 
fessor, Weko expressed his opin¬ 
ion cm this year’s presidential 
election. Weko feels that Clinton 
will win with about 52 percent of 
the vote. He feels Bush has not 
gotten around the problem of say¬ 
ing “four more years.” Bush has 
to say the last four years have not 
been great, but they could be 
worse, and outlined how the next 
four years will be better. Because 
Bush cannot get around this prob¬ 
lem, Clinton will score a narrow 
victory. 


JC boasts 
exchange 
program 

Juniata College boasts quite an 
impressive study abroad prog¬ 
ram, as most of you have probab¬ 
ly heard. In conjunction with 
study abroad, Juniata also has 
some foreign students coming 
here. On this tiny campus of 
under 2,000, 20 students from 
five different countries can be 
found living and studying along¬ 
side more traditional Juniata 
undergrads. I met with this close- 
knit group comprised of Momo- 
ko Aoyama, Michael Bazley, 
Estelle Delecloy, Africa Herrera, 
Guido Kob, Tomoe Okino, 
Agathe Remoue, Helene Santin, 
Sachiko Shiota, and Maria Sol¬ 
ano to find out what they think of 
college here versus college there. 

How do these young men and 
women find a dot on the map like 
Juniata? For Michael Bazley of 
Cheltenham, England, the con¬ 
nection was the Brethren Church. 
Michael chose Juniata out of six 
or seven Brethren colleges 
because courses offered here best 
fitted his geography major. Sac¬ 
hiko Shiota of Japan says some of 
her friends spent a year at Juniata 
and told her how great it was. 

After their arrival, most of the 
students’ first impression was the 
small, compact campus. Colleges 
in other countries do not have 
dormitories and students live 
with their families or in flats 
where they own little or no furni¬ 
ture of their own. Guido Kob 
relates that in Germany he has 
two lives-one at school and one at 
home. “Here it is just one life," he 
says. The Sports+Rec. Center 
that we take for granted is very 
much appreciated by the interna¬ 
tional students. Helene Santin 
reports that one must fine recrea¬ 
tion outside the college and pay 
for it. The group was also 
impressed with the food service. 
Their colleges do not offer so 
many choices, unlimited sec¬ 
onds, drinks beyond tea and cof¬ 
fee, or all the ice cream they can 
handle. 

In regards to American stu¬ 
dents, the visitors all commented 
on how friendly everybody is 
here. In Germany or Japan people 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Dr, Thomas Weko joins 
Juniata College faculty 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


sT 


Legislative Voic 


By Chris Gahagen 
Thank you for the helpful com¬ 
ments on “The J.C. Shuffle” 
which appeared in last week’s 
newspaper. We are running a fea¬ 
ture which will be called “The 
Legislative Voice.” I would 
appreciate any more comments 
you may have. Just drop a note to 
Chris Gahagen, Box 995. 

Recently, Brad Haubeit, Stu¬ 
dent Government President, and I 
attended a meeting with Presi¬ 
dent Neff and Bill Houston 
regarding the mascot situation. 
You may have noticed the sign in 


Fala 


(Con’t from Page 1) 
to know each other, and the students 
in her classes have been courteous, 
caring and eager to learn. 

Ms. Fall teels that she would like 
to «»y around at Juniata for a long 
time, but whether she is here one 
year or 20 years she wants her stu¬ 
dents to remember one thing. 

“I want the students that came in 
and out of my classroom to remem¬ 
ber the importance of love in their 
everyday lives. If they can experi¬ 
ence love through the process of 
interaction, and they can become 
more responsible for how interaction 
involves love and sharing; then I 
would truly be happy.” 

JC boasts— 

(Con’t from Page 1) 
just do not say “hi” to strangers 
passing by. Their professors are 
not as approachable as ours are, 
and they felt honored by the invi¬ 
tation to President Neff’s picnic 
and the attention he gave them. 

Academically, colleges abroad 
are radically different from 
American institutions. Most stu¬ 
dents have no homework assign¬ 
ments, don’t need to buy books, 
and take notes from the professor 
rather than reading. This may 
sound great until one finds out 
about the cummulative exam 
covering three semesters (as in 
Germany) or spending forty 
hours a week in class (as in 
France). The French women 
were surprised to find adults over 
college age in some of their clas¬ 
ses; France sets a limit on the age 
of college attendants. New also 
was the fact that the library 
remains open until midnight. The 
freedom American students have 
is unknown in Europe. Agathe 
Remoue, a chemistry major, 
remarked that labs are left open 
for students to work in and that 
she was not constantly watched. 
“In France we are regarded as 
children,” she stated. 

A few universal truths all 
Juniata students would agree 
with cropped up. “The books are 
too expensive!” they all declared. 
And too heavy. Too much home¬ 
work and too much reading. The 
classrooms are colder than winter 
in Siberia. It’s a small world after 
all... 


the Sports Center reading, 
“Juniata College, home of the,” 
as well as Tote being renamed the 
mack bar. These changes were 
made on the Administration’s 
behalf to remove some derogat¬ 
ory symbols of the American 
Indian. The Board of Trustees, 
however, will take no official 
action on the mascot until the fall 
of 1993 at the earliest In our 
meeting. Dr. Neff challenged the 
Student Government to promote 
student awareness. The follow¬ 
ing is a partial list of some steps 
we are pursuing: 

*A possible GE course could 
be added to the curriculum (start¬ 
ing this fall. Dr. Stroman will be 
teaching a course on American 
Indians. He has already spent this 
past summer researching for die 
course, which included spending 
some time in an actual 
reservation). 

*A possible monetary award 
for that student (or students) who 
has done the most to encourage, 
promote, and work towards cul¬ 
tural diversity. 

*The student government 
would work with existing groups 
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to bring in speakers, entertainers, 
and exhibits that would educate 
Juniata about the American 
Indian culture. 

Without a doubt, the Student 
Government and Juniata College 
will promote cultural awareness 
no matter the Board’s decision on 
the mascot. 

Elsewhere in student govern¬ 
ment, our first meeting was held 
on Wed. Sept. 2, in North Hall. It 
looks to be a good year. 

Some other concerns that have 
arisen are campus lighting, park¬ 
ing, and public phones in resi¬ 
dence halls that allow free local 
calls. 

Finally, the student govern¬ 
ment sponsors many of the orga¬ 
nizations on campus with fund¬ 
ing. While this funding is not 
enough to sustain a club for a year 
it gives them a backbone in which 
they can have increased activity 
and participation in a wide varie¬ 
ty of events. I encourage every¬ 
one to be a part of some organiza¬ 
tion on campus. Not only will you 
get something out of the experi¬ 
ence, but your help will make it 
better for everyone else. 

Until Next Week! 
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EDITORIAL 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

We are tomorrows leaders. We 
are training to fill roles in our soc¬ 
iety that will ultimately be gov¬ 
erned by policy. Our voice in the 
creation of this policy greatly 
hinges on who we choose to be 
our orchestrators in government. 

Studies show that the college 
population is greatly underrepre¬ 
sented in the voting population. 


Awareness and conscious effort 
on our part is necessary if this sad 
statistical evidence is to change. 

Several factors seem to influ¬ 
ence whether people in our cam¬ 
pus community register and then 
also follow through and vote: 

Our survey suggests that many 
(xi campus who are registered, 
are registered elsewhere and 
must vote by absentee ballot. We 


Editorial 


“FRESHMEN SUCK, FRESHMEN SUCK” could be heard from 
Roister on Wednesday, Sept 2, at about 7:00 p.m. Why was this being 
echoed on this night? It’s a Juniata tradition, called “Storming of the 
\rch.” I had put up signs requesting that people contact me about 
»hy they stormed or defended the arch. Well, nobody got in contact 
nvith me in time so I have to form my own opinion on why these people 
lid what they did. 

As all the freshmen entered Juniata College, a new beginning 
occurred. Most of us have just graduated from High School being the 
‘big” men and women on campus. Some of us may have been class 
president, or president of a club. You were voted by your peers to this 
great position. You knew everybody; you had established friendships. 
We come here, and most of us know very few people. For some, it’s a 
ong way from home, while for others it a short hop. We all came here 
or one reason: to break our High School ties. 

Here comes into play the storming of the arch. The defenders are 
>roblems that we face in life, the observers are everyday people who 
ire cheering on those problems in life, and the freshmen storming are 
>eople facing those problems. By running up and trying to get by the 
ipperclassmen, we are tackling those problems. The administration 
flays a role too. They are the people in life who know that something 
iad is occurring, but don’t really do anything about it No, they just 
et it go, until someone gets hurt, then they are the first to point at the 
ATongdoers. The people involved know that it is all just fun and 
games, but the injuries remind us that wounds from problems may 
ake time to heal. I mentioned breaking ties with High School-lf you 
i ust watched the storming, you became a part of the campus commun¬ 
ity. It created a new bond between freshmen and Juniata College. 

My intent is not to ruin traditions or put down anyone, but rather, 
:o shed a new light on events here at Juniata. Oh yeah, welcome to 
iuniata everyone. I hope that you will enjoy your stay. I know that I 
(till. 

Jonathan Bell 
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can inform you how to obtain 
these ballots, and assist you in 
filling them out, or, we can give 
you direction on how to vote right 
here in Huntingdon county. We 
are offering opportunities for 
“all ” to register and vote. Full 
time students can register in Hun¬ 
tingdon. So, if you don’t have 
your absentee ballot from your 
home county its not to late, you 
can still vote here. 

Other sentiments that were 
expressed in the survey were that 
our choices of leaders were slim 
(the worst of two evils) or that it 
“Doesn’t change anything,” “It 
does not matter." Well some¬ 
times it does seem this way, but 
currently voting is the vehicle of 
change offered to the American 
Poeple to control their destinies 
and the policies that will shape 
their lives. 

We are here at Juniata College 
to leam and create fresh ideas and 
to take part in the fystem. If we 
are not reflected in our system 
then we become harnessed by it. 
We study sciences, methodolo¬ 
gies, and explanations of the facts 
of life. We strive towards order 
by making associations and 
groups. We build hierarchies 
while watching and evaluating 
each others performances. A 
desire has beat expressed to dis¬ 
cover leadership that sparks con¬ 
fidence and promise in our 
hearts. One mean of discovering 
this leadership is by being 
empowered with a vote. Use that 
power. Register and vote. 

Project For Increasing Voter 
Initiative 

Sociology 322, Professor Bob 
Reilly 


Candidates 
counter 
on taxes 

By Bill Rys 

A common line during the pres¬ 
idential election is that “the public 
votes with their pocket” During this 1 
time of economic decline, voters are 
worried about the tax proposals of 
each candidate. 

Four years ago President George 
Bush stated, “Read my lips, no new 
taxes.” He raised taxes, but will he 
do it again? According to President 
Bush, he raised taxes because of 
pressure from a democratic Con¬ 
gress. Bush admits his mistake and 
points to Govenor Bill Clinton’s 
many tax increases in Arkansas. 

This year Bush is proposing an 
across-the-board tax cut. Included in 
this package would be a reduction in 
capital gains and incentives for first- 
time home buyers. Bush claims if 
this package would have been 
passed earlier 500,000 more Ameri¬ 
cans would have jobs. 

Clinton counters Bush’s plan by 
claiming that the middle class loses. 
Clinton’s plan would raise taxes on 
only the richest two percent of 
Americans or those making more 
than $200,000. Clinton states that 
the middle class benefits with job 
creation, health care, and improved 
schools. 





'PRESIDENT 

GEORGE RUSH 


©1992/ 

DtstnbutM by Tribune Medi* Services 


How to register to vote 



To get registered and/or 
receive an absentee ballot: 
DELAWARE 

New Castle County Voter 
Registration: (302) 422-2846 or 
(302) 577-3464 
League of Women Voters: 
(302) 571-8948 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore Voter Registration: 
(410) 396-5550 
League of Women Voters: 
(301) 269-0232 
NEW YORK 

Nassau County Voter 
Registration: (516) 535-2411 
League of Women Voters: 
(518) 465-4162 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Alleghany County Voter 
Registration: (412) 355-4510 
Absentee Ballot: (412) 
355-4520 

Bedford County Courthouse: 
(814) 623-4807 
Berks County Board of Elec¬ 
tions: (215) 378-8068 
Blair County Voter Registra¬ 
tion: (814) 695-5541 
Chester County Voter Ser¬ 
vices: (215) 344-6410 
Columbia County Board of 
Elections: (717) 389-5603 
Franklin County Courthouse: 
(717) 264-4125 
Huntingdon County Prothntry 
OFC: (814) 643-1610 
Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters: (717) 234-1576 


DEMOCRATIC 

PRESIDENTIAL 

NOMINEE 

BILL CLINTON 


Make A 
Difference 
Register 
To Vote! 
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Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

“Stress is the spice of life or the 
kiss of death.” This statement 
was made some years ago by 
stress expert and pioneer in the 
study of stress management. Dr. 
Hans Selye. 

Psychologists tell us that the 
college years, particularly the 
first year, can be as stressful a 
period for many as any period we 
will ever experience. As college 
students, the stressful situations 
or stressors that you will have to 
come to grips with include pre¬ 
paring for and taking exams, giv¬ 
ing oral presentations (the #1 
anxiety producing or fearful situ¬ 
ation for most people is speaking 
before an audience), dealing with 
roommates and other friends, 
meeting the demands and expec¬ 
tations placed upon us in a new 
and challenging environment, 
and learning to be more indepen¬ 
dent and autonomous individuals 
to name just a few. All of these 
and many more have the potential 
to be stressful if we allow it to 
happen. 

What can we do to keep from 
falling victims to stress? Put 
another way, how can we leam to 
have stress work for us and be 
positive (eustress) and not work 
against us and be harmful 
(distress)? 

What follows are a number of 
tension relievers or ways to 
handle potential stressors in our 
environment. They are taken 
from a publication titled, “How 
to Study in College” authored by 
Walter Paul, a Cornell University 
researcher in the area of study 
skills development. 

Talk it out. We all need some¬ 
one to talk to! If something is 
bothering you, talk to someone 
and get it out in the open. It may 
be difficult, risky and even pain¬ 
ful, but in the long run, it will be 
worth it. Don’t be concerned that 
what is begging you may seem 
stupid or unimportant. If it is 
causing you to worry, than it is 


important to talk about. Remem¬ 
ber, the single most effective 
intervention strategy for handling 
stress is to talk about what it is 
that is bothering you. 

Escape for awhile. Get away 
from the situation/environment 
that is seemingly contributing to 
your anxiety. This is not to sug¬ 
gest that you can run away and 
hide from your problems but an 
escape afternoon, evening or 
weekend can do a great deal tow¬ 
ard providing you with a different 
perspective. You may be able to 
return with a new and refreshed 
attitude and vigor that wasn’t 
there before. 

Schedule time for recreation. 
Counselor’s Comer has argued 
long and hard that Students 
should include exercise as part of 
their daily routine. Exercise is a 
mood elevator and a control 
mechanism. There is no question 
that regular exercise contributes 
to an increased sense of well 
being, makes us feel better about 
ourselves and encourages a posi¬ 
tive outlook. 

We'll talk more about ways to 
reduce the bad stress in our lives 
in the weeks ahead. Strategies 
such as getting meaningfully 
involved in campus life, using the 
available campus resources, 
dealing effectively with anger, 
and learning to believe in your¬ 
self are just a few that we will dis¬ 
cuss in future Counselor’s Comer 
articles. 

Be good to yourself and others, 
be positive and be sure to tell the 
important people in your life just 
how you feel about them. 


Health Profession Announcements 


There will be an open meeting 
in room B200 in the Science Cen¬ 
ter on Wednesday, Sept. 23 at 
2:00 p.m. for all students current¬ 
ly applying to veterinary school, 
optometry school, and all allied 
health professions programs. 

Dr. Strunk, an osteopathic 
physician specializing in cardiol¬ 
ogy, will be giving a presentation 
on his profession in A201 Mon¬ 


day, Septmeber21 at 7 p.m. This 
event is sponsored by HOS A and 
open to the campus. 

On Sept 23, Mr. Brad Bier- 
braurer form the Pennsylvania 
College of Podiamc Medicine 
will be visiting campus. All inter¬ 
ested students are invited to join 
him in the Blue Room of Ellis 
Hall for an informal dinner talk 
from 6-8 p.m. 


Read The 
Juniatian 
Each Week 


By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

There are few who passed through 
B-Block, in the RHU (Restricted 
Housing Unit), who did not know 
Norman. An African-American of 
dark complexion, of about 52 years, 
he possessed an impressive, well- 
muscled physique that would look at 
home on a young man of less than 
half his age. 

His hair, a white close-knit cap, 
was one of the only features that por¬ 
trayed his age. That, and his eyes, 
dark, multi-colored pools, revealed 
Norman passed over 50 winters, and 
had seen much. 

He walked slowly, with an inmate 
dignity, and his accent betrayed ori¬ 
gins from points south of his Phi¬ 
ladelphia and New York homes. 

For over seven years. Norm lived 
on B-Block, usually as punishment 
for refusing to “double-up” in popu¬ 
lation. At his age, he reasoned, he 
couldn’t abide another man living in 
such close proximity in a cell some 
54 odd square feet, for 10 to 16 hours 
a day. Therefore, he stayed locked-in 
on B-Block, for 22, and most times, 
24 hours a day, in disciplinary, and 
then administrative custody. 

He would go to the small, com¬ 
munal shower, and at every oppor¬ 
tunity, would stop at the Sgt.’s desk 
for Gelusil, an antacid, to ease his 
ever-present stomach distress. He 
did this for months. 

One day, he called down to my 
cell, and asked me to call down to the 
Sgt.’s desk, because of a stabbing 
pain in his gut. I was surprised 
because he was close enough to do it 
himself, but sounded as if in a great 
deal of pain. 

I yelled, “Nurse up! Doctor up! 
Man in 310 cell gotta medical 
emergency!” A few other men took 
up the call. 

After repeated such calls, a nurse 
came, perhaps 45 minutes later, and 
recommended Tylenol to ease the 
pain. 

“Sh-t, man! That ain’t woikin’! 
This sh-t is killin’ me!” barked 
Norm, but it had to do. 

For days he complained, but it 
took days before he was taken to an 
area hospital, and when be returned, 
he told us, “They say they can’t find 
nothing.” He continued and con¬ 
tinued to complain, until another 
hospital appointment was made. 
When he returned he was lodged in 
the prison infirmary unit, and the 
word came out that it wasn’t his sto¬ 
mach, but an organ behind it, that 
was bothering him. 

Cancer of the pancreas — 
“Michael Landon’s disease.” 

On Tuesday, July 21, 1992, Nor¬ 
man Whaley died in a hospital near 
Rockview Prison in Centre County. 
From diagnosis to death took less 
than a month. 


Now that the dust has settled, 
drop-add has been taken care of, 
you’re secured for the semester, 
take a minute to turn your 
thoughts to “wellness” so you can 
enjoy life to the fullest 

Wellness is more than just not 
being sick — it’s a positive state 
of health. It is taking responsibili¬ 
ty for your own health by practic¬ 
ing good health habits and giving 
up harmful ones. The body must 
be fit so it’s able to resist disease 
and overcome injury and a posi¬ 
tive attitude helps combat stress 
and tension. 

When you are well, you have 
more energy and endurance, 
spend less time feeling tired or ill, 
you sleep better and feel calmer 
and more confident, you have 
more vigor and enthusiasm. 

Your lifestyle is the key to 
wellness. Ask yourself, “Do I eat 
right, get enough exercise, am I 
under too much stress, do I abuse 
alcohol or tobacco?” Think about 
it. Only you can make the deci¬ 
sions to be in control. 



1. Eat sensible amounts of 
nutritious foods. 

2. Get enough exercise - at 
least 30 minutes of cardiovascu¬ 
lar exercise 3 or 4 times a week. 

3. Get 7 to 8 hours of sleep 
each night. 

4. Manage your stress - be rea¬ 
listic, plan your work, leam to 
relax, limit changes, talk it over, 
seek advice, 

5. Don’t smoke, limit alcohol 
use. 

6. Be positive - an optimistic 
outlook can be the first step to 
lasting wellness. 

Take advantage of the well¬ 
ness programs promoted on cam¬ 
pus by the SHAC and your 
Health Center. Leam how to be 
healthy by being informed. 


Along Humor Hollow 


All of my life I have been read¬ 
ing articles such as “Hints from 
Heloise” which give cute little 
hints to help around the house. 
Well, although this is supposed to 
be a humor column. I’ve begun to 
doubt my wit, so this week I’ll 
make this a “Hints from Lia” col¬ 
umn. Here are my hints: 

If you ever get gum in your 
hair, sit in a freezer for approxi¬ 
mately 12 hours. By then the gum 
should be cold enough to simply 
break into pieces and remove. 

If you are ever fishing in 
crocodile-infested waters, hap¬ 
pen to fall overboard, forget how 
to swim, and get clamped in the 
jaws of a hungry crocodile, don’t 
panic. Simply crack your knuck¬ 
les. The crocodile, thinking he 
has snapped your bones, will let 
go to get a better grip. Then you 
can climb back into the boat and 
complete an enjoyable afternoon 
of fishing. 

If your car ever stalls on rail¬ 
road tracks and the train is within 
10 feet and you still cannot get 
the car started, get out of the car 
and run AWAY from the tracks. 

If you have to do laundry and 
only have 50 cents, don not bor¬ 
row money from a person with a 
business POE-he or she will 
probably charge interest. 



If you are a political science 
POE and you borrow money, be 
sure to pay it back-if you don’t, it 
will probably come back and 
haunt you when you mn for 
president. 

Skunks make smelly roadkilL 

Don’t eat spaghetti, onions, 
chili, or your nails on a first date. 

Don’t accept a date if the per¬ 
son offers to take you to Baker 
and “pick up the tab.” It may be a 
sign of a cheapskate. 

Don’t ask a person on a date to 
Baker—he or she may think that 
you’re a cheapskate. 

Never eat shredded wheat I 
don't know why, but my elemen¬ 
tary school geography teacher 
told me that 

Don’t use your high beams in 
the fog or at the top of a hill. 
However, even though you can 
see better without them, do keep 
your headlights turned on when 
driving in the fog. 

I hope these hints will be as 
helpful to you as they have been 
for me. 







The Altoona Sym¬ 
phony welcomes Homy 
Mandni. 

Congratulations to 
the recipients of the 
Anna Groninger Smith 
Supporting Staff Award 
and Lacy M. Calhoun 


Bowling Along Humor Hollow 
with Lid’s tricky nine pin on page 
5. 

Great grades, less boozing. 
See Counselor’s Comer on page 
5 . 

Ever wonder about residence 
hall damage charges? Read Legi¬ 
slative Voice on page 4. 

Headache Remedies on page 
4. 


SUPPORT THE SOPHO¬ 
MORE! Come to our dance Sept. 
26 at South's Rebel Den! 10 
p.m.-2 a.m. $2.00 Admission 
Charge. 

J.C. Fall Theatre production 
reflects diverse and seasoned 
cast. See page 7 . 

Chick Corea Trio to perform 
during Parents' Weekend. Look 
to page 7 for more information. 


BBIil 


Reviews of Michael 
Gibbon’s art exhibit 
and Mask Theater on 
page 6. 

Also on page 6 — 
Habitat for Humanity 
Announcement. 


Hopeful new 
field hockey 
coach. See page 8. 

Soccer opens 
season by winning 
tournament. For 
details see page 8. 
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Staff given Distinguished 
Administrative Performance awards 


Pictured left to right: Barbara M. Rowe, director of personnel 
services and recipient of the Lucy M. Calhoun Award for Distin¬ 
guished Administrative Performance; Dr. Robert W. Neff, Presi¬ 
dent; and Heather A. Bumbarger, personnel services secretary and 
recipient of the Anna Groninger Smith Supporting Staff Award. 


Juniata College recently 
announced the names of the reci¬ 
pients of the Anna Groninger Smith 
Supporting Staff Award and the 
Lucy M. Calhoun Award for Distin¬ 
guished Administrative Perfor¬ 
mance at its annual staff dinner held 
Aug. 28. The 1992 winner of the 
Groninger Smith Award is Heather 
Bumbarger, personnel services 
secretary, while the first Lucy 
Calhoun award went to Barbara 
Rowe, director of personnel 
services. 

The supporting staff award, now 
in its founh year, was named for 
Anna Groninger Smith, who retired 
from Juniata in 1964 after serving 43 
years as secretary to four presidents. 
The award is presented to a member 
or members of the Juniata staff who 
exhibit a professional, productive, 
and cheerful disposition, in their 
work at the college. 


Heather Bumbarger has served as 
secretary to personnel services since 
1985. Prior to joining the staff at 
Juniata, she was employed by the 
law offices of Mullen, Casanave, 
Casanave, Carpenter & Milliron. 

A resident of Alexandria, Mrs. 
Bumbarger with her husband 
Richard and two children. 

Through an endowment provided 
By Mr. Ted J. Long, the Lucy M. 
Calhoun Award is presented annual¬ 
ly to an individual who has 
completed three or more years of 
continuous service to Juniata 
College as an administrative 
employee. Nominees are considered 
for their outstanding performance on 
the job, cooperation with other 
departments, personal involvement 
in the campus community, and visi¬ 
ble commitment to the values and 
mission of the college. 

The first recipient of the Lucy M. 


Calhoun Award, Barbara Rowe, First 
joined the Juniata staff in 1951 as 
secretary to the Dean of the college, 
a post she held for six years. She 
spent two years as a part-time secret¬ 
ary in the admissions office and in 
1959 was named assistant director of 
development. She was promoted to 
director of operations in the develop¬ 
ment office in 1973 before being 
appointed director of .personnel 
services in 1977. 

Mrs. Rowe is a member of the 
Beech Run Church of the Brethren, 
where she has served as a teacher, 
organist, and former board member. 
She is currently a member of the 
Huntingdon County United Way 
Board, where she serves a chair of 
the personnel and property 
committee. 

Barbara Rowe lives in Mapleton 
Depot with her husband Russell. 


Students nationwide discuss 
political issues and “family values’ 


Henry Mancini to conduct 
Altoona Symphony in October 


(CPS)By John Williams 

The economy and the state of 
higher education are important to 
college and university students, but 
“family values" is another hot- 
button issue in the presidential 
campaign that has provoked heated 
discussion on campuses. 

Although widely used, the phrase 
is not easily defined, especially in 
the context of what family values 
mean for college students. 

“There are a lot of issues within 
that term that affect students* lives," 
said Stacey Leyton, president of the 
United States Student Association. 

“Many are returning students 
trying to support their families by 
finishing their education. You will 
find single mothers and single 
fathers returning to school. They 
must have access to bettering them¬ 
selves and their families as tuition 
goes up, child care is cut and prog¬ 
rams are reduced.” 

Neither political party has 
succinctly been able to explain what 
is meant by family values in a time 
where single-parent households, 
single and divorced people, and gay 


and lesbian parents and other groups 
challenge the concept of what 
defines a traditional American 
family. 

“Yotrag people identify with 
embracing family values. I define 
family values as a lot of issues raised 
in the country about the breakdown 
of the American family," said Tony 
Zagotta, president of College Repu¬ 
blicans. “The Republican view is to 
strengthen the family and show 
concent for the family. Young 
people are looking for stability. 
They may not want family life at 18, 
but they do want something for the 
future.* 

Jamie Hannon, president of 
College Democrats, said the term is 
“hard to define," but settled on call¬ 
ing it “traditional morality that 
young people think is important 
Especially for young people, family 
values is the economy. It’s hard to 
have family values when you don’t 
have a home." 

If there was a defining moment in 
this nebulous battle over values, it 
was perhaps when Vice President 


Dan Quayle assailed the plot of the 


TV show “Murphy Brown.” Brown, 
a successful television personality, 
is single, gets pregnant and decides 
to keep the child when the father 
leaves town. Quayle said the show 
made a mockery of the father’s role 
in the family. 

“The media and Hollywood 
portrayed it as an attack on single 
mothers. The whole thing is that the 
media exaggerated by saying the 
vice president attacked single 
mothers. He was saying it was 
wrong to demean the role of father¬ 
hood," Zagotta said. “I think what 
the vice president did was a good 
thing. If he encouraged people to 
take a second look at family life and 
getting to the root of defining the 
country, it will lead to a better 
country.” 

Harmon said Democratic pres¬ 
idential candidate Arkansas Gov. 
Bill Clinton, and his running mate, 
U.S. Senator A1 Gore of Tennessee, 
believe their party upholds the belief 
that a family “is something inclu¬ 
sive, not exclusive. It means loving 
your family no matter what." 


The opening concert of the 
Altoona Symphony Orchestra is 
only a few weeks away! 

Saturday, Oct. 3, the Altoona 
Symphony Orchestra will play 
host to Mr. Henry Mancini, inter¬ 
nationally known composer, 
conductor, and arranger, at 8 p.m. 
in the newly renovated Roosevelt 
Junior High Auditorium. Mr. 
Mancini will conduct some of his 
most popular pieces from both 
television and movie themes 
including: “The Pink Panther 
Theme," “Moon River" from 
“Breakfast at Tiffany’s," 
“Meggie’s Theme” from “The 
Thom Birds,” the themes from 
“Hotel,” “Newhart,” and 
“Remington Steele" as well as a 
group of songs by Duke Elling¬ 
ton, and a Rock-n-Roll sing- 
along. 

Mancini is a much-in-demand 
concert performer, conducting 
over 50 engagements per year. 
Among the symphony orchestra 
he has conducted are the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the Israel 
Philharmonic, the Boston Pops, 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Mancini was bom in Cleve¬ 
land and later moved to Aliquip- 
pa, where he was introduced to 
music and the flute by his father. 
At age 12, he took up piano and 
within a few years became inter¬ 
ested in arranging. A need for 
instruction and guidance led the 
budding musician to study with 
Max Adkins, conductor and 
arranger of the house orchestra at 
the Stanley Theater in Pittsburgh. 

After graduation from 
Aliquippa High School, Mancini 
enrolled in the Julliard School of 
Music in New York and later 
received his service draft call for 
overseas duty in the Air Force. 
While in the military. Mancini 
continued his studies with 
composers such as Ernst Krenek. 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco and 
Dr. Alfred Sendrey. 

In 1952, Mancini joined the 
Universal-International Studios 
music department and later work¬ 
ed as an independent composer- 
arranger. Soon after, he scored 
the television series “Peter 
Gunn” for producer-director 
Blake Edwards, the genesis of an 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Editorial 



You have most likely picked up this paper on your way to or from Bak¬ 
er. I, however, may not be eating this week. 

On Monday, I received a call from my parents informing me that the 
Juniata had sent me a letter (at my home address). They asked If they 
should open it. At first, I said no, just send it ahead to me here at school. 
Then I changed my mind and told them, go ahead, open It. Pm glad I did, 
because it was a letter from the accounting office informing me that if they 
did not receive the balance of my bill by Wednesday, Sept. 23,1 would not 
be allowed to eat at Baker. The letter was dated Sept 8, but my parents 
did not receive it until last week. 

The irony of the situation is that the accounting office knows that the 
money is on the way. My parents and I were “negotiating” with the finan¬ 
cial aid office until well into July, and therefore did not apply for our loans 
until later than the suggested deadline. I went to the accounting office, and 
they told me that they have record of our loan being processed by PHEAA 
and our bank. Why, then, am I being punished for something over which I 
have no control, i.e. PHEAA notifying our bank to send the check and the 
timing of our applications? 

Now, I must clarify one point: the accounting office did assure me that I 
may be able to eat if I take out a short term loan with them until my loan 
check comes, but I will be charged interest on the loan (isn’t my family 
already paying interest on our other loan—the one we have and are simp¬ 
ly waiting for the bank to issue?). 

Is this policy ethical? It seems not. If I don’t have the money to pay the 
bill immediately, do I have the money to eat out every day? Yes, I may 
attend class. Yes, 1 may live in the dorm. And yes, I may use the Sports & 
Rec. Center, the facilities in Ellis and participate in student organizations, 
but I may not eat. I will be more than happy to refrain from running the 
newspaper or going to aerobics or walking on the track or getting in free 
to athletic events or getting discounts for college-sponsored activites. 
Who’s to say that this money is “food service money” rather than “stu¬ 
dent activity money?” 

There must be a better way for the college to collect their money. I hope 
this policy is reviewed and a change is made. 

BCS 

CORRECTION: 

In last week’s issue, we left out two by-lines. The front page article 
entitled, “JC Boasts Exchange Program” was written by Kim Cinko. Our 
weekly feature, “Along Humor Hollow” is written by Lia Meyer, We 
would also like to apologize to Kim Cinko for repeatedly forgetting to add 
her name to the staff box. Sorry Kim! 
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Defense spending is a big 
issue for the candidiates 

d.. r»_ __•» . ... 


By Bill Rys 

With the end of the Cold War an 
important issue in this year’s Pres¬ 
idential Election, is defense spend¬ 
ing. Both Governor Clinton’s and 
President Bush’s policy are similar. 

Both Clinton and Bush would 
continue to modernize the military 
forces with new submarines and 
fighter-planes. Clinton claims he 
would cm the military budget by $60 


billion. Clinton’s only specifcs are in 
a cut of the Star Wars Program and 
Anti-Missle weapons. Bush claims 
these cuts would jeopardize natinal 
security and the domestic economy 
with a cut in one million defense 
jobs. 

Clinton and Bush differ most in 
their means of deploying troops. 
Clinton would call for a “Threat- 
Based” deployment This would 


limit the number of troops in Europe 
and move troops to U.S. bases for 
rapid deployment Bush believes the 
world is in transition. 

Clinton is trying to shake the 
democrat image of a pacifist 
campaign. He wants :?> surround 
himself with defensive oi;>»»K 
Senator Sam Nunn. Bush still does! 
not believe that Clinton can make ana 
effective Commander-In-Chief. g 


Letters to the Editor 


On Friday night ! went to the 
Faustwork Mask Theater’s “The 
Mask Man and The Mask 
Messengers.” I was disappointed 
in the number of college students 
there, that is not the purpose of 
this editorial. Instead I would like 
to focus on masks. Billy Joel’s 
song hits the nail on the head in 
the beginning of his song “The 
Stranger.” He says that some of 
our faces are silk, steel, satin, or 
some are leather. He goes on to 
say that we love to try them an. 
Mr. Joel does not use the word 


mask, but faces. A mask is simply 
a face that does change. Another 
point that I would like to make is 
that we just do not try these faces, 
but wear them all the time. The 
face on that mask may not 
change, but the personality of 
that person does change. Brenda, 
the newspaper editor, along with 
another person demonstrated 
this. As they put mi their masks, 
suddenly a transformation took 
pj»ce. Two new people appeared. 
These people appeared with the 


aid on the mask. This was also 
demonstrated by one of the 
performers, he often blamed the 
mask for causing him to leap out 
into the audience. This is all very 
nice, it explains about masks and 
how they influence us. The point 
that I am getting to is this: take off 
your mask. Ignore Mr. Joel’s 
advice and let the world see that 
“stranger” that is inside you. The 
stranger is your true self. Some¬ 
body should like you for that 
person not the masked man. 

Jonathan Bell 


Rolling Stone Magazine endorses 
presidential candidate Clinton 


(CPS) For the first time In 20 
years, Rolling Stone Magazine has 
endorsed a presidential candidate. 

A portrait of Bill Clinton posed 
against a blue sky appears on the 
cover of the Sept. 17 “college 
special" issue. Inside, and editorial 
by the magazine’s editor and found¬ 
er Jann Wenner endorses the 
Clinton-Gore ticket. 

“I plan to vote for Bill Clinton and 
A! Gore with feelings of great hope 
and excitement. It is time to end the 
greed and the cruelty of the Reagan 
era, to rid ourselves of the paralysis 
and meanness of Geoige Bush and to 


obliterate the prospect of Dan Quay- 
le as president," be writes. 

The biweekly magazine, a favo¬ 
rite among the 18-34 age group, 
touts a paid circulation of \2 million 
copies per issue and features slick 
photos and stories on everything 
from rock ’n’ roll to date rape to 
profiles of glitzy movie stars. 

In addition to Wenner’s editorial, 
the magazine features an interview 
with Clinton at Doe’s Eat Place in 
Little Rock, Ark., by veteran politi¬ 
cal writers Hunter S. Thompson, 
William Greider, P.J. Rourke and 
Wenner. 


The last presidential candidate tJ 
be endorsed by Rolling Stone wal 
George McGovern in 1972. § 
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Amy Marnecheck 
receives doctorate 


Amy Marie Marnecheck of 
Altoona, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Marnecheck of 
Altoona, was recently awarded 
the Doctor of Optometry (O.D.) 
degree during the 75th 
Commencement of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania College of Optometry in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Marnecheck is a 1988 
graduate of Juniata College with 
a bachelor's degree in biology. 

The Pennsylvania College of 
Optometry, founded in 1919, was 
the first independent op tome trie 
college in the nation to grant a 
legislature-approved Doctor of 


Optometry (O.D.) degree. 

Today, 600 students are 
enrolled in the four-year 
optometric curriculum and 
Master of Science degree prog¬ 
rams in Vision Rehabilitation and 
Education. In addition, the 
college is affiliated with Hahne¬ 
mann University in joint prog¬ 
rams in education, research and 
patient care. 

One of 17 accredited 
optometric schools in the nation, 
the Pennsylvania College of 
Optometry has produced 90 
percent of the practicing 
optometrists in Pennsylvania and 
20 percent of those nationwide. 


Register To Vote At Ellis 


Dan Feruck 
recognized 
for sales 

DanFemck, Regional Director, of 
College Prospects of America was 
recently appointed to the organiza¬ 
tion’s newly formed President’s 
Club. The presentation was made 
during the company’s annual meet- 
in i7, held July 23-25 in Columbus, 
Ohio. The College Prospect’s Presi¬ 
ded ’s Club was formed to recognize 
the outstanding efforts of directors 

no have excelled in sales and 
performance for their area. 

Feruck has recently been selected 
as CPOA’s National Sales Coordi¬ 
nator. He comes from a franchise 
based in Montgomeryville, where he 
resides with his wife, Susan. He is a 
1980 graduate of Juniata College 
and previously worked six and a half 
years in sales management for the 
Campbell Soup Company. With the 
promotion, Feruck and his wife will 
be relocating to the Ohio area. 

College Prospects of America, 
based in Logan, Ohio, is a national 
recruiting service providing detailed 
profiles of promising student- 
athletes to more than 1,600 colleges 
nationwide. The company has 
representatives in 47 states and 3 
foreign countries. 


Meet Penna. 
Prison Society 
Next Week 

Meet the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society between 3 p.m. and 6 
P-m. at the County Library, 4th 
and Penn Streets, on Monday 
Sept 28, drop in for an informa¬ 
tive, informed conversation with 
members of the local branch of 
the PPS. Questions? What is the 
PPS? What do you do? Is it safe 
to visit a stranger who is a prison¬ 
er? What is it like to have a family 
member who is in prison? Why 
should I be concerned? (Mathew 
25:36) 

Contact Jane Crosby, Co- 
convener, Hunt. Co. PPS, at 
643-0777 for more information. 


Important Dates To Remem¬ 
ber. Brought to you by “Students 
for Voter Participation.” 

Sept 23,24,29,30 and Oct 1. 
Students for Voter Participation 
(SVP) will be hosting a registra¬ 
tion drive in the reception area of 
Ellis Hall. 

Oct. 20 is the deadline for 
mailing your REQUEST for an 
absentee ballot 


Oct 29 is the deadline for 
having your COMPLETED 
ballot RECEIVED by your 
hometown courthouse. 

Nov. 2 SVP will have a poll 
operating out of Ellis Hall recep¬ 
tion area for your convenience. 

Please exercise your citizen 
rights. Register, and follow 
Jirough by casting your vote. 


Museum chronicles 
Juniata’s 116 years 


Juniata College Museum Open to 
Visitors 

By David A. Gildea 

The Juniata College Museum will 
open its doors on a regular basis this 
fall for viators interested in seeing a 
bit of the history of Juniata College 
and the community of Huntingdon. 

The museum, located on the top 
floor of the Carnegie Building, will 
be open every Monday from 1:00 to 
4:00 pm., according to Harold B. 
Brumbaugh, curator of the museum 
iTor the past 27 years. The Carnegie 
Building, located on the corner of 
Moore and 17th St, is also the loca¬ 
tion of Shoemaker Galleries. 
Museum visitors are encouraged to 
use the Moore St. entrance to the 
building. 

While the majority of items inthe 
collection are related to the historyof 
the college, visitors can also see 
several items of historical signifi¬ 
cance to Huntingdon. Among the 
most important is a fragment from 
the second Standing Stone of 


Read The Juniatian! 


Henry 


(Con’t from Page 1) 

on- going relationship which has 
lasted over thirty years and 
produces twenty-six films. 

Oct. 3 marks Mancini’s first 
performance in Altoona with the 
Altoona Symphony. General 
Manager for the ASO, Jan 
Wilson, commented: “We are 
very pleased with our subscrip¬ 
tion drive this year with Henry 
Mancini as the headliner. The 
Symphony office has been very 


busy filing orders and making 
adjustments for the new seating 
at Roosevelt We will have a few 
seats available for single ticket 
sales and encourage those who 
want to see Mr. Mancini to call 
early to reserve seats.” Tickets 
may be purchased by phoning the 
Altoona Symphony Office at 
943-2500 or by stopping at the 
symphony office in the Gables 
Building, Downtown Altoona, 
Monday through Friday between 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


Huntingdon, the only piece of the 
monument known to exist. 

In addition the museum is home to 
the first safe used in Huntingdon’s 
first bank, and the anvil upon which 
type was made for printing the first 
German Bibles in America. 

Items that hold special signifi¬ 
cance in Juniata’s history are the 
bust, attributed to the legendary 
illustrator Howard Pyle, of former 
faculty member David Emmert. The 
museum also contains several origi¬ 
nal paintings by Emmert 

The museum contains tools, 
historical photographs, memorabilia 
from Juniata's most successful 
athletic teams and books and maga¬ 
zines that chronicle Juniata’s 116 
year history. 

For those individuals or groups 
who may wish to visit the museum at 
times other than those cited, special 
appointments may be made by call¬ 
ing Mr. Harold B. Brumbaugh at 
643-4310, ext 441. 


Do you eat when you are not hungry? 

Do you go on eating binges for no apparent reasons? 
Do you look forward with pleasure and anticipation to the 
time when you can eat alone? 

Do you eat sensibly with others and make up for it later? 

Is your weight affecting the way you live your life? 
Do you eat to escape from worries and troubles? 
Does your eating behavior make you or others unhappy ? 

If you can answer “yes’' to one or more of these questions, and 
you are interested in becoming part of a support group for 
bulimia, anorexia and compulsive over-eating, contact the 

Counseling Center at 643-4310 (ext. 353) for further 
information. Confidentiality guaranteed! 


Southern Alleghenies Emergency 
Medical Services Council, Inc., wishes 
to announce the following class: 

WHAT: 

First Responder Course COSTS: 

WHEN: Tuition and Books: S31.00 

Mon. & Wed., 7 p.m.-lO p.m. PRE-REGiSTRATION: Write to: 
REGISTRATION: Training Coordinator 


REGISTRATION: 

October 19, 1992 
WHERE: 

Huntingdon County Vo-Tech 

P.O. Box E 

Mill Creek, Pa. 17060 


Southern Alleghenies EMS Council 
Olde Farm Office Centre 
1 Carriage House 
Duncansville, Pa. 16635 


If you have any questions regarding this 
course, please contact Southern Alleghenies 
EMS Council at (814) 696-3200. 


(Princeton, NJ) Testing dates for the Graduate Management Admis¬ 
sion Test (GMAT) have been announced by the Graduate Management 
Admission Council. The test is used by about 1,200 graduate schools of 
management as one predictor of academic performance. 

The GMAT test will be offered on the following dates in 1992-93: 
October 17, 1992 
January 16, 1993 
March 20, 1093 
June 19, 1993 

Candidates registering to take the GMA T test at centers in the United Slates 
and its territories pay a *42 fee. In other countries, the fee for registration is ! 52 

Further information on registration procedures and deadlines, fees, and test 
center locations is available in the 1992-93 ('.MA I Bulletin of Information 
Copies are available locally from the CP & P Office, or by writing to GMAT. 
Educational Testing Service, P.O Box 6101. Princeton. NJ 08541-6101. ! 

In emergency situations, persons who complete a registration form and pav 
an additional *25 service fee may be able to register at test centers as da v-of- 
test standbys. As standby registration depends on a variability of space and test 
materials after all pre-registcred examinees have been admitted, it cannot be 
guaranteed. 
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Legislative Vole 


By Chris Gahagen 

Students are charged to replace 
damaged materials in their residence 
halls. A recent concern is that 
students are being charged, but no 
repairs are being done. Student 
Government has been looking into 
this. 

Before I begin, I want to emphas¬ 
ize that this article is not to pick on 
Physical Plant staff. We have the 
utmost respect for them and the work 
they do. Our problem is with the 
system by which charges are 
assessed. 

Now granted. Physical Plant is 
understaffed right now, they have to 


work around a tight summer confer¬ 
ence schedule, and they’ve had the 
headache of renovating two resi¬ 
dence halls. However, students 
should not be charged for work that 
is not done. It seems to me that there 
are couple of solutions to that 
problem: 

* Students should not be 
charged until work is done 

* Physical Plant could hire 
summer workers 

* Residents should take better 
care of the resident halls. Some of 
the damages could be avoided. 

Student Government will 
continue to work to remedy the 
situation. 

In other news, the second Student 
Government meeting was held 
Wednesday, the 16th. Budgets were 
allocated to all chartered organiza¬ 
tions. Also, we voted unanimously 
to get rid of the cigarette machine in 


Ellis Hall. This decision was made to 
support the college’s new smoking 
policy. 

Some students went with Jack 
Lineui, Physical Plant Director, to 
study the lighting around certain 
places in campus. He promised to 
increase lighting for those students 
living in Mission and Pink, as well as 
some other places. 

Finally, Student Directories are 
available from any Student Govern¬ 
ment representative. The cost is 
$2.00. Student directories give the 
residence and phone numbers of all 
students on campus. They will 
become extremely useful now that 
Sherwood and North have individual 
phones. 

The next Student Government 
meeting will be on Wednesday, 
Sept. 30, 8:00 p.m. in the Faculty 
Lounge (in Ellis Hall). 


Killing Time 


By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

The sport of handball is fairly 
common in prison. Cage- 
handball, the version played in 
the Restricted Housing Unit, 
especially requires speed, dexter¬ 
ity and stamina. It is a good form 
of exercise and whets the need for 
competition. 

In early August 1992, one 
young prisoner challenged an 
“oldhead”, Lonnie Baker, to a 
few games, perhaps unaware that 
Baker was an old master of the 
game, having played for over a 
decade, in cages and on walls, 
across Pennsylvania. 

After three games (all in 
Lonnie’s favor) a man in a nearby 
cage glanced over and observed 
the younger man sweating 
profusely, after so few games. As 
Baker was retrieving the ball to 
serve game four, he heard his 
opponent say, “Hold it! Hold it!”, 
and assuming he was going to 
contest the point, Baker turned to 
him, only to see his challenger 
clutch his chest, keeling over to 
the concrete. Baker dashed to the 
concrete in an effort to catch him, 
but his face struck the steel 
girders holding up the cage’s 
fencing, and as Baker cradled his 
head from the hard, cold ground, 
he and other prisoners sent up the 


alarm “Guard up! Guard up in the 
yard!” 

As soon as Lonnie recognized 
that the man wasn’t breathing, he 
stroked and massaged his arm, 
apparently providing some exter¬ 
nal focus for his mind, and the 
man drew several deep breaths. 
When guards arrived, they told 
Lonnie to let him go, but Baker 
disputed the logic of it, saying 
that the way he held him allowed 
better airflow. He told them that 
the man wasn’t breathing, and if 
they knew CPR they’d better 
apply it. 

One guard aligned his hands 
together, palm to back of hand, 
and began chest compressions, 
but when it came time for mouth- 
to-mouth, the other guard 
demurred, opting instead to take 
his neck pulse by pressure. 
Lonnie exploded, “He's not 
breathin’, man! What are you 
taking his pulse for?" 

When a guard with a radio 
arrived, Lonnie and others gave 
the man’s name - Sherwin 
Thome; his inmate number - 
KG-4376; and his cell location - 
“H” Block, so that medics could 
be told. According to Lonnie and 
Ameen McKelvey, it took at least 
20 minutes for a nurse to arrive, 
and when she did, she had no 
portable oxygen unit, but burst an 


ammonia capsule and placed it 
directly under his nose, with no 
reaction. Lonnie again: “What 
are you putting an ammonia 
capsule under his nose for? He”s 
not breathin’!” 

The nurse then unrolled a 
blood pressure cuff, put it around 
the man’s upper arm, and 
pumped up the inhater. When she 
released the pressure valve, 
Lonnie said that the needle took a 
straight dive, no pops, no stops. 
No Life. 

Lonnie watched the needle on 
the pressure meter fall, and got 
up, walking away from Sherwin 
Thome’s still body “I told y’all 
he wasn’t breathin’, and y’all 
wouldn’t give mouth-to-mouth; 
then the nurse come, don’t bring 
no oxygen, crack ammonia under 
his nose, then take his blood pres¬ 
sure! He’s not breathin!”’ 

The nurse turns to a guard with 
a chart, saying, “this is Stewart 
Thorpe — isn’t he diabetic?” 

“Sherwin Thome! Thomnnne! 
Not Thorpe!", Baker erupts, 
butby then, Thome’s lifeless 
body was being borne upon a 
stretcher for a hospital, in a need¬ 
less rush. 

No need for a rush now, 
Lonnie thought to himself. No 
matter how fast you get there, 
he’s gone. 

Thome was 23. 


| * EARN EXTRA INCOME ~| 


Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For information send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: 

Travel Inc., 

P.O. Box 2530, 

Miami, Fla. 33161 


Wellness 
_Tip_s_ 

Cheese, chocolate and weather: 
understanding and treating the 
aching head. 

While headaches are among the 
most basic and common of all 
human ailments, no one really 
knows what intiaily touches off the 
complex chain of physiological 
events that makes a head throb. 

Although the causes aren’t clear- 
cut, effective remedies are available, 
and no one need to be plagued by 
chronic headaches, according to 
pain experts at the University of 
Michigan Medical Center in Ann 
Arbor. 

Headaches are related to many 
factors; stress and muscle tension 
top the list. Other commonly 
observed “triggers” are chocolate 
and cheese, caffeine and alcohol, 
changes in die weather and in one’s 
daily schedule, fever, hormones, and 
biochemical changes. 

The key to dealing with a throb¬ 
bing head is to recognize the type of 
headache and the possible events or 
factors that precede the onset of 
pain. By recognizing these cues, 
people can learn to not only airest 
the pain of a headache in full bloom, 
but also prevent a potential head- 
splitter from developing. 

Headaches are classified in two 
major categories: vascular or muscle 
tension. Migraines are known as 
vascular headaches because the pain 
results from dilation or inflamma¬ 
tion of blood vessels. The classic 
migraine is usually proceeded by 
disturbances in vision ranging from 
blurriness to blindspots. Flashes of 
light, bright zig-zags, numbness, 
tingling or weakness on side of the 
body, nausia and vomiting may also 
be experienced. 

Another type of vascular heada¬ 
che is the cluster headache, which is 
characterized by the sudden onset of 
a sharp pain in the eye/forehead 
region on one side only and subsides 
in 20 minutes to one hour. The pain 
occurs in clusters once or twice a day 
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over days, weeks, or months. After 
running their course, cluster heada¬ 
ches usually disappear. 

The other major category of 
headache is the muscular contraction 
headache, which results from 
sustained tension in the neck and 
shoulders. These are marked by dull, 
steady pain in various locations 
including the back of the head; they 
are triggered by stress, traumatic 
injuries, disorders of the jaw or neck 
and depression. 

Occassional vascular-type heada¬ 
ches are often relieved with aspirin, 
Tylenol, and ibuprofin. An ice pack 
to the head for a migraine or a heat¬ 
ing pad across the neck and shoul¬ 
ders is helpful for a muscular tension 
headache. While excessive caffeine 
can trigger a headache in some, its 
effect can relieve minor head pain in 
others. Progressive muscle relaxa¬ 
tion helps reduce the pain of chronic 
muscle tension headaches as well as 
biofeedback techniques. 

Headaches are sometimes just a 
minor annoyance but a professional 
evaluation should be done if heada- 
clies are interfering with your life or 
are draining energy and motivation. 
Get plenty of rest, eat right, and keep 
a consistant schedule to help minim¬ 
ize potential triggers. 



BE A RED CROSS VOLUNTEER 

+ American 
Red Cross 



SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIP, GRANTS, & LOANS 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, GRANTS 
AND SPECIAL STUDENT AID FUNDS GO UNUSED EVERY YEAR BECAUSE 
STUDENTS SIMPLY DONT KNOW WHERE TO APPLY OR HOW TO GET 
THEIR SHARE 

THE SECRET IN LOCATING MONEY FOR COLLEGE LIES IN YOUR 
STRATEGY. YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP INFORMATION ON WHAT AID IS 
AVAILABLE AND HOW YOU CAN GET IT. THE TIME TO START IS NOW! 
YOU CAN APPLY AS EARLY AS YOUR JUNIOR YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL OR 
DURING YOUR UNDERGRADUATE OR GRADUATE STUDY. AID CAN BE 
USED AT ANY ACCREDITED COLLEGE OR TRADE SCHOOL. 

THIS DIRECTORY WILL PROVIDE INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS OR 
INDIVIDUALS WISHING TO OR THOSE ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOLS, 

; BUSINESS SCHOOLS, TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 
LAW SCHOOLS, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, VOCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS, RESEARCH PROGRAMS, AND LEADER¬ 
SHIP PROGRAMS 

OPPORTUNITIES ARE READY AND WAITING FOR YOU. REGARDLESS 
OF YOUR PARENTS’ INCOME, YOUR FINANCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES, OR 
YOUR GRADE POINT AVERAGE! FOR EXAMPLE, THERE’S MONEY AVAIL¬ 
ABLE FOR CHILDREN OF DIVORCED PARENTS, VETERANS, OR UNION 
MEMBERS. 


PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF THE SCHOLARSHIP DIRECTORY 
ENCLOSED IS *25.00 

NAME:_ 

ADDRESS:___ 

CITY:_ 

STATE:__ 

ZIP:_ _ ___ 

MAIL ORDER TO: 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICES 
P.O. BOX 3006 
BOSTON, MASS. 02130 
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Along Humor Hollow 


The other night I went bowling 
and I just don't understand. I’ve 
spent every summer since sixth 
grade going bowling at least 
twice a month, so how come I 
can’t bowl well? Worse yet, 
what's the deal with when I final¬ 
ly get a lucky streak, I knock 
down every pin except the 9-pin? 
What’s with that 9-pin? 

I often wonder if 9-Pin has a 
mind of its own. I mean, I 
wouldn't wonder except that it 
always seems to be that same pin 
that refuses to fall. Does it have 
some sort of a grudge against 
lucky, unskilled bowlers? The 
pros knock it down all the time. 
How does it know what type of 
bowler has rolled the ball? 

Or, worse yet, I bet it has a 
problem with me. I”m sure 
there's a networking system of 
9-pins up and down the east 
coast They have a black list that 
reads something like this: 

Don't fall down for the follow¬ 
ing people: 

Woody; 

Ron; 

Lia; 

Jacqueline; 

bowlers without beer guts; 

bowlers who refuse to rent the 
tacky alley shoes. 

But what did I do to deserve 
such a fate? Not like I ever 


maimed a guy with a bowling ball 
like Woody on “Cheers” did. I've 
never purposefully insulted a 
bowling pin. I don't bring food 
into the bowling area, and I 
always allow the people on the 
adjacent lanes to bowl before I 
do. 

Do you suppose it's something 
more personal? Maybe they don't 
like the way I dress. Do I bowl 
with bad breath? Do I have too 
much wax in my ears? Am I 
funny-looking? On second 
thought, don't answer that last 
question. 

Actually, I bet 9-Pin just has an 
attitude problem. I suppose I 
would, too, if so many people 
were out to knock me down. 

Well, whatever the reason, I'm 
sick of putting up with this 
nonsense, 9-Pin. I’m going to get 
all of the 9-pins in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. If it’s the only pin 
I knock down, I'll knock it down. 

How will I do it? I'll sign up 
for bowling lessons. Or better 
yet, I’ll design my own bowling 
ball, specially weighted to jump 
out of the gutter and ricochet in 
such £ w ay that 9-Pin is knocked 
silly. 

I know that you can’t run or 
hide, 9-Pin, because I know that 
you don't have legs. Beware, 
’cause I’m out to get you! 


Health 

Professions 


1. A new video featuring 
Juniata studnets being inter¬ 
viewed by Dr. Ron Tuma, Assis¬ 
tant Dean for Admissions from 
Temple Medical School is now 
on Reserve. It is entitled “Mock 
Interview — Temple Medical 
School" and is “must viewing” 
for all seniors applying to medi¬ 
cal school! 

2. There will be a general 
HOSA meeting Monday, Sept 
28 at 7 pm. in A201. All students 
in the health and allied health 
fields are encouraged to join! 
Dues of $10 will be collected at 
the meeting or can be delivered to 
Treasurer Corey Smith in East 
Houses room 303A. 

3. The Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathic Medicine (OCOM) 
is hosting an Open House on 
Friday, Oct 9, with a buffet 
dinner at 4:30 and a program at 
6:00. All interested students 
should RSVP through Dr. 
Kirchhof-Glazier by Friday, Oct. 

4. There will be a regional 
reception and interviewing for 
the Northwestern University 
Dental School in Toronto on 
Sunday Oct 4. Please see Dr. 
Kirchhof-Glazier for details. 
RSVP for scheduling interviews 
is Sept 25. 



Part-Time Sales 


$ 11.25/Hour 

■ No Experience Necessary 
■ All Majors 


Sure air bags work great in front- 
end collisions, but only a safety 
belt can protect you from side and 
rear-end collisions. So buckle up. 

And you’ll cover all the angles. 


: it 


Counselor’s 
Comer 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

Dr. Jay Buchanan 

The headline for a recent arti¬ 
cle in the State College paper 
read “Great grades! Less booz¬ 
ing!” As a college counselor and 
also as one who is always looking 
for timely and relevant topics for 
“Counselor’s Comer," I began to 
read with great interest. 

Researchers at the College of 
William and Mary and Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale 
suggest that students who drink 
less make beuer grades. 

College administrators, from 
the east coast to the west coast, 
from large, state-related universi¬ 
ties to small, private, liberal arts 
colleges, recognize that the major 
issue on virtually all campuses 
today is what happens when 
students misuse alcohol. 
Campus violence, property 
damage, date acquaintance rape 
and many other problems can be 
attributed to excessive or irres¬ 
ponsible use of alcohol. 

Philip Meilman, co-author of 
the national study which included 
56,000 students from 78 schools, 
reported an overall relationship 
between grades achieved and the 
amount of alcohol consumed per 
week. According to Meilman”s 
study, students who get As, Bs 
and Cs drink less than students 
who get Ds and Fs. 1716 study 
revealed that A students drink an 
average of three alcoholic bever¬ 
ages per week; those who regu¬ 
larly get Bs consume an average 


Rent one movie and receive 

2nd movie FREE of equal 
value. 

Offer expires 10/31/92 



of five drinks per week; and C 
students average seven drinks per 
week. 

At the other end of the grade 
range, students regularly receiv¬ 
ing Ds and Fs reported consum¬ 
ing an average of eleven drinks 
per week. 

Additionally, the study found 
that students at smaller colleges 
have a tendency to drink more 
than students at larger universi¬ 
ties. Does this suggest that Junia¬ 
ta students drink more than Penn 
State students? 

One possible explanation for 
this is that seemingly there is 
more to do at a large institution 
than at a smaller college or 
university. Another explanation 
proffered is that many smaller 
schools may be located in smaller 
towns where there is less to do. 

What do you make of all of 
this? Let’s talk more about it in 
the next column. 

Until next time, be good to 
yourself and others, think posi¬ 
tively and be sure to tell the 
important people in your life just 
how you feel about them. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 

{college ID required) 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 


Free movie rental with P PREE MOVIE with your I 
VCR cleaning or repair. | membership 

• Offer Expires 10 3V92 


Kevin’s VCR tip of the week: 

Never block or cover vent on your VCR while using. 


Family Video & Waterbed (4 blocks) 

13tti and Moore Sts. 643-6363 


Make A 
Difference 
Register 
To Vote! 


■ Flexible Hours 

Huntingdon, PA 
Location 


nrinM^^ Please Call: 

National Services Inc. (201) 305-5950 
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Gibbons’art on display Mask Theater appeared at Juniata 

Bv Melissa Williams Due to his modest crass roots. ■ ■ * W ■ IIMICi 


By Melissa Williams 

The Juniata College Shoemaker 
Galleries opened its doors on Sept. 
11 with the first display in the 
1992-93 Art Exhibition Series. The 
first featured artist is the well-known 
landscapist, Michael Gibbons. 

Michael Gibbons has distin¬ 
guished himself as a landscapist who 
does almost all his painting directly 
in nature “en Plain Air.” He is 
nationally recognized for his stun¬ 
ning paintings that embody both the 
tranquility and strength found in the 
landscapes from his homeland 
Oregon, as well as other areas such 
as Pennsylvania, Florida, England, 
and Ireland. 

Although many art critics consid¬ 
er Gibbon’s work to be impression¬ 
istic, he disputes this label by saying, 
“I paint in my own time and in my 
own fairly representational way. 
There is nothing complicated or 
mystical about my art. The simple 
truth is that I paint landscape. I paint 
because that is the task I was bom to 
do and I love it. I am it. I feel a very 
great responsibility to work hard at it 
all the time, never satisfied and 
always positively critical." 

Gibbons considers himself to be 
an artist with a slightly different 
approach to pairing nature because 
he takes the quiet comers of a land¬ 
scape and ennobles them in to shape. 
He claims, “I want the viewer to 
know the landscape as I have known 
it, as I have painted it, and to get a 
sense of place as I experienced it.” 

The landscape is the essence of 
Gibbons work. He primarily focuses 
on creating serene landscapes such 
as quiet flower gardens, fields, fore¬ 
sts, and bodies of water that are not 
obstructed with the presence of 
people or man-made objects. 
Gibbons states, “I prefer my land¬ 
scapes to remain timeless. There¬ 
fore, I don’t paint people because 
they tend to date the work.” 

Today Gibbons is known as one of 
the most distinctive landscapists in 
the art world, but his success stems 
from humble beginnings. He began 
painting as a young teenager, but 
like most youths, he did not have a 
clear and concise goal in his paint¬ 
ing; he only had a general inkling 
that he wanted to be a large variety 
painter. During Gibbon’s early 
period, he experimented with a large 
variety of styles, paints, and subject 
matter. It was not until 1978, when 
Gibbons moved to the Oregon coast, 
that he discovered his talent for the 
genre of landscape. 

According to Gibbons, “I was 
living in a small run-down beach 
front apartment that was not large 
enough for a studio; instead, T 
bought a French easel and went out 
into the fields. It was like a light bulb 
being turned on. It was the most 
amazing experience of my life. It 
was incredible. It was almost as if I 
was created to be in the fields.” 


Due to his modest grass roots, 
Gibbons will spend an extensive 
amount of time, during his six weeks 
at Juniata, talking with students 
about not only art, but also goal 
achievement and priorities. He 
hopes to expand students horizons 
about art and the lifestyle of an artist 
“Hopefully, with the introduction 
of my art, there will be a few students 
who will emerge with a genuine 
interest in leaminghow to paint “en 
Plain Air.” I am available to them; I 
will even take them on location so 
they will have the opportunity to 
gain first hand experience. It would 
be nice to see someone follow in my 
footsteps. I would like to encourage 
and nudge someone in the direction 
of art, just as I was given a little push 
towards my talents during Junior 
High School” stated Gibbons. He 
continues by saying, “I vividly 
remember what first attracted me to 
art. It was the smell of turpentine. 
There was a guest artist at our Junior 
High School, and this was the first 
time I was exposed to art. I was in 
awe of her techniques and intrigued 
by the smell of turpentine. I spent the 
rest of the day gazing at her, and that 
evening, I spent all my saved allow¬ 
ance money on tubes of paint and 
paper. I have been painting ever 
since.” 

Gibbons’ paintings have been 
selected for inclusion in numerous 
local, national, and international 
competitions, including Allied 
Artists of America and the Salma¬ 
gundi Club. His pai tings are in 
private collections throughout the 
united States, Canada, Great Britain, 
and Ireland. Corporate collectors 
include First Interstate Bank, 
Gunderson, Inc. and Greenbrier 
Companies. Reproductions of his 
works are published by New York 
Graphic Society, Waterline Publica¬ 
tions, and Mac Giobuin Fine Art His 
works can be seen at the OLd 
Vicarge, his gallery and home, 
which is Toledo, Oregon. 

The Michael Gibbons Art Exhibi¬ 
tion will be displayed in Shoemaker 
Galleries until Oct. 9. There will be a 
reception on the opening evening 
from 7:00 to 9:00 in the Gallery that 
will allow art enthusiasts the oppor¬ 
tunity to appreciate Gibbons* work 
as well as the chance to meet the 
artist and receive his first hand view 
about his work and the art world in 
general. 

“I strongly encourage any person 
with an interest in the continuation 
of a craft that is ancient and noble, to 
spend some time at the exhibition. 
Although one-fourth of the exhibi¬ 
tion, which consists of 50 pieces, is 
from private collections, three- 
quarters of the collection is available 
to prospective buyers. Hopefully, a 
few of the pieces will be adopted. 
This collection displays some of my 
best work ever, however, that does 
not say I will not paint better tomor¬ 
row,” stated Gibbons. 


Masked comics, illuminating 
human nature, descended upon 
Huntingdon on Sept 18, when 
the Faustwork Mask Theater 
performed “The Mask Messen¬ 
gers,” their well-crafted blend of 
dance, theater, and mime at 
Juniata’s Oiler Hall. 

The company which includes 
Mark Amdahl, Robert Faust, B.J. 
Goodwin, Timothy Latta, 
Michael Preston, and Paola 
Styron, uses fascinating, express¬ 
ive masks and simple yet power¬ 
ful stage gestures to captivate the 
audience. 

Often described as “physical 
theater,” this show is a unique 


blend of stand-up comedy and 
part primal magic, all focused on 
the oldest theater device and 
symbol in existence, the mask. 

These masks, which are all 
created by the theater company, 
depict a cast of characters includ¬ 
ing a gum, a nerd, Elvis, a beauti¬ 
ful Asian lady, an android, a 
hippie, fantasy creatures, a 
French artiste, and many 
surprises. 

Faustwork Mask theater was 
created in 1983 by artistic direc¬ 
tor Robot Faust It is now a full¬ 
time professional company 
which includes the five “physical 
theater” performers, an agent, a 


manager, and a growing volume 
of business throughout the 
United States, Canada, and 
numerous other countries. 

The Juniata College Artist 
Series is intended to provide 
cultural and aesthetic opportuni¬ 
ties to both the campus and its 
larger regional constituency. In 
addition to the season subscrib¬ 
ers, the Series is supported in part 
by the Edith B. Wertz Endow¬ 
ment for Cultural Events, the 
Henry Endowment for Perform¬ 
ing Arts, The Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts and the 
Middle Atlantic Arts Foundation. 




By Kim Cinko 

The Faustwork Mask Theater 
presented “The Mask Messen¬ 
gers" Friday, Sept. 18 in Oiler 
Auditorium as part of Juniata’s 
Artist Series. The performance 
was an innovative combination 
of theater, acrobatics, and mime. 
Each mask was created by tbs 
members of the Mask Theater 
themselves and each has its own 
personality built in. 

Even though the masks are 
immovable, solid objects, they 
are so consummately made that 
they seem to become the acton* 
own faces. The full-faced 
were particularly effective, 
despite the lack of dialogue when 

Habitat for Humanity 

is encouraging students to 
volunteer some time on 
Saturdays to help finish 
building our second house, 
located V4 mile out on 
Cold Springs Rd. (15 min. 
walk from TNT). Come out 
anytime between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. No experience 
necessary. Be sure to wear 
old clothes! PS: This is a 
great study break! Con¬ 
tact Victoria (643- 
9485) or Carla (643- 
7281) for more info . 


they were used. The actors’ body 
language and altered voices when 
wearing the half-masks conveyed 
a wide scope of human emotions, 
from profound sadness to 
carefree hapiness. A wide variety 
of characters crossed the stage in 
short skit-like segments of 
comedy or tragedy interspersed 
with information about the use of 
masks in theater. Among the 
characters to put in an appearance 
were Elvis, a turtle, an evangelist, 
a baby, a hunchback, a dancing 
elderly guru, and a grieving 
woman. Many of the physical 
gestures were subtle and even 
difficult and attested to the 
extreme fitness the actors must be 


in to perform. 

One of the most enjoyable 
aspects of the evening was the 
emphasis on audience participa¬ 
tion. Two Juniata students, Joan¬ 
na Stafford and Brenda Stark (our 
beloved newpaper editor), had 
the enviable opportunity to go up 
on stage and present their inter¬ 
pretations of two of the silent, 
full-faced masks. 

Faustwork Mask Theater was 
founded in 1983 by artistic direc¬ 
tor Robert Faust of the Pilobus 
Dance Theater. The professional 
company is now comprised of 
five “physical theater" perfor¬ 
mers, an agent, a manager, and a 
growing business thoughout the 
United States and Canada. 
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The Passing Zone: 

On their way to the top 


By Rob Carson 

The crowd for the season opening 
Friday Night Live was not ‘over¬ 
whelming* but the members of The 
Passing Zone said that it has been 
worse. 

Member John Wee said he 
remembers a performance at a small 
midwestem college a few years ago. 
They were backstage preparing to go 
on when they noticed that the crowd 
was being awfully quiet. They 
peeked through the curtain and saw 
only one guy in the audience. 

“We just went out and introduced 
ourselves and were on a first name 
basis with him,” John said. 

“Yeah,” laughed Owen, “We still 
write.” 

John and Owen have only been 
performing together for four years, 
but in that short time they have had 
some pretty great times. 

Aside from touring across the 
U.S., The Passing Zone has 
appeared on Comic Strip Live, and 
all the major clubs on the comedy 
circuit; but the highlight of their four 
years together has been their two 
appearances on The Tonight Show 
with Johnny Carson. 

On their first night ever perform¬ 
ing at a comedy club, a talent scout 


from The Tonight Show was in the 
audience to see another comedian. 
They were in the dressing room after 
their performance and the talent 
scout came up to then and told them 
he wanted to put them cm the show. 

“When he left the room we went 
nuts,** John said. “We were bouncing 
off the walls, running and screaming 
’Yeeaah, The Tonight Show wants 
usP" 

What is even more impressive 
than their being on The Tonight 
Show is that they were invited a 
second time. 

“If you are lucky, you can do it 
once, but you have to be good 
enough to do it again,” added Owen, 
“that’s when we knew we really had 
something here.” 

Both performers are college 
graduates, and they said that their 
parents were not very happy with 
their career choice— especially after 
paying $50,OfX) in tuition. 

“But then we were cm with Johnny 
and they were pretty supportive after 
that,” Owen said. 

Whether cm- not you had the sense 
to go last Friday night, you have not 
seen the last of The Passing Zone. 
Only r^xt time, you’ll probably have 
tc watch them on the tube instead. 


Tonight Show comedian 
stars in next FNL 


By Rob Carson 

If you were one of die many who 
missed The Passing Zone, don’t feel 
too badly; the next Riday Night Live 
will make The Passing Zone look 
like Amateur Hour at the Colonial. 

Carol Leifer, one of the hottest 
comics show business will be flying 
from L.A. on Oct 2 to give Juniata 
some “Big Time” entertainment 

Carol has only been a professional 
comedian for ten years, but already 
her resume looks tike the life’s work 
of a legend. 


She has had three comdey specials 
on Cable TV, been on The Tonight 
Show, has appeared on Late Night 
With David Letteiman 23 times, she 
opened in Las Vegas for Frank 
Sinatra, etc., etc. 

By the way, Oct 2 is also the 
beginning of Parents* Weekend: 
Take Mom and Dad to the show and 
tell them that you spent 50 bucks far 
their tickets because they’re the 
greatest parents ever... 

...And then tell them that you real¬ 
ly need a car to get around from class 
to class. 


Dickinson stages reading 
to fund-raise for homeless 


(CPS) A 24-hour reading will be 
held at Dickinson College as part of 
a national fund-raising event to 
combat hunger and homelessness. 

Share Our Strength, a non-profit 
agency in Washington D.C, is coor¬ 
dinating the national event, in which 
nearly 200 writers will participate in 
the “National Reading: Writers 
Harvest for the Homeless” on Sept 
22, the first day of fall. Dickinson is 
one of 60 sites where readings will 
take place. 

While most readings at other sites 
in the U.S. may last an hour or two, 
Dickinson has planned the only 


24-hour reading, said Robert Olms- 
tead, the college’s senior writer-in- 
residence. About 40 established and 
aspiring writers will participate in 
the Dickinson event. 

“In talking to students about the 
Writers Harvest, so many of them 
wanted to take part in it that we just 
gave into the interest and decided to 
make it a 24-hour event,” he said. 

Share Our Strength wants to raise 
$20,000 from the national event. All 
the money will be distributed to 
group that provide food to shelters 
and food banks. 




hick Corea Trio will bring 
electric sound to Oiler Hall 


The Chick Corea Trio, featuring 
Chick Corea, one of America's most 
celebrated keyboardists and 
composers, will perform at Juniata’s 
Oiler Hall, OcL 3, at 8:15 p.m. 

Corea will perform on a Yamaha 
CF-3 grand piano, and will be joined 
by John Patitucci, an acoustic bass 
player, and Peter Erskine on the 
drums. 

Corea’s musical style appeals to 
audeinces of all ages. His renditions 
of songs like “My Spanish Heart”, 
and his much requested “Spain,” are 
enjoyed by his traditional followers, 
but his electric and acoustic arrange¬ 
ments have become collectibles for 
aspiring young pianists and the 
younger jazz generation. 

His style has changed through the 
years. Originally an acoustic jazz 
pianist, Corea, bom Anthony Anna- 


do (Chick) Corea, began playing the 
piano at the age of four. His early 
start was strongly encouraged by his 
father, a band leader in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. 

In 1968 he switched to the electric 
piano shortly after joining the Miles 
Davis Band. His vast experimenta¬ 
tion with this new instrument can be 
enjoyed in arrangements like “In A 
Silent Way,” and “Bitches Brew.” 

The early seventies saw the 
formation of the band Return to 
Forever, with bassist Stanley Clark. 
The band spear-headed the mid-70s 
fusion movement with albums 
“Where HAve I Known You 
Before?” and 1989 Grammy 
winning “No Mystery” and 
“Romantic.” 

After concentrating once again on 
acoustic piano in the early 1980’s, 


Corea returned to the electric side in 
1985. His latest offering. Beneath 
The Mask, takes the super-charged 
Elektric Band to new heights. 

Tickets for the performance may 
be purchased at the information desk 
in Ellis College Center prior to the 
event, or the night of the perfor¬ 
mance for $10 (adults) and S3 
(students). The Juniata College 
Artist Series is intended to provide 
cultural and aesthetic opportunities 
to both the campus and its larger 
regional constituency. In addition to 
the season subscribers, the Series is 
supported in part by the Edith B. 
Wertz Endowment for Cultural 
Events, the Henry Endowment for 
the Performing Arts, The Pennsylva¬ 
nia Council on the Arts and the 
Middle Atlantic Arts Foundation. 


JC Fall theater production 
relfects deverse and seasoned cast 


By Sherry Coons 

The cast and crew of Juniata Col¬ 
lege’s fall theatre production, 
“Uncle Vanya” have begun to pre¬ 
pare for the night the curtain goes up 
and Oiler Hall once again becomes 
full of life. 

The show can be seen Nov. 5-7 
and 12-14 at 8:15 p.m. on the stage in 
Oiler; there will also be a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Nov. 8. Admission is 
free, however, there is limited sea¬ 
ting. For this reason, tickets must be 
picked up in advance at the Informa¬ 
tion Desk in Ellis College Center. 

The production is under the direc¬ 
tion of Assistant Professor of Theat¬ 
re Arts, Dr. Ryan D. Chadwick. Jim 
Casey, also Assistant Professor of 
Theatre Arts, is in charge of Produc¬ 
tion Design. 

The cast of “Uncle Vanya” 
includes freshman Valeric Coffey as 
Maryina; sophomore Michelle 
Korcn and Mariya; juniors Ari Corn- 
man and John Yorkc as Tyclycgyin 
and Vanya, respectively; and seniors 
Michael Dzanko as Serebryakov, 
Michael Kcil as the workman/ 
watchman, Sarah Kimnach as 


Yclycna, Erik Peterson as Astrov, 
and Katie Simons as Sonya. 

Kate Morrison and Heidi Sue 
Kncpp arc acting as Assistant Direc¬ 
tors for the show. The stage manager 
is Mary Wcidman. Tim Busko, Kim 
Zcmo, and Sam Podvin serve as 
assistant scene designer, assistant 
lighting designer, and assistant cos¬ 
tume designer, respectively. The 
assistant technical director for this 
show is Pat Fall, and Sonya Miller is 
in charge of stage properties. 


The stage carpenters for "Uncle 
Vanya” include: Africa Herrera. 
Robert C/ichos. Matt Harrison. 
Robert LeSeur, Nathan Meredith. 
Antonio Paicmili, and Sharon Slell- 
ing. Agathe Remoue and Helene 
Santin are resposible for lighting. 

Working on the prop crew for this 
production are Montoko Aoyania. 
Agathe Remoue. Helene Santin. and 
Deb Windhorst. The costume cicw 
includes Sibvlle Den die. Matthew 
Meteall and Maria Solano. 


Read The 
Juniatian 
Each Week 
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SPORTS 


Football team drops 
opener to tough CMU 


Women’s volleyball 
splits in four matches 


(OCQFirst-year coach Chris 
Coller and his young 1992 squad 
opened the season on Sept. 5 with 
a 34-0 loss at Carnegie Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh!!! The 
host Tartans were ranked among 
the best Division m teams in the 
country according to several 
preseason football publications. 

Juniata, trailing just 7-0 late in 
the second period, was hurt by a 
CMU score with just nine 
seconds left before halftime. It 
was 21-0 heading into the final 
period. 

Juniata, which gained 28 yards 
rushing and 56 yards passing 
overall, drove to the CMU 
37-yard line on its first posses¬ 
sion of the game. The Blue and 
Cold, however, didn’t cross 
midfield again until the fourth 
period. 

Sophomore QB Wade Kuzin- 
ger went 11 of 20 passing in his 
first varsity start. Freshman TB 
Tim Pole carried 12 times for 18 
yards and had four catches for 27 
yards. 

Senior tight end Brace Reilly 

New field 
hockey coach 
hopefuel 

First-year coach Jill LaPoint 
hopes her young team can find some 
offense after getting one goal in its 
first four outings. Last year’s top 
four goal-scorers, who accounted for 
25 of the teams’ 27 goals in 1991, are 
gone. Another factor has been the 
schedule. Juniata opened with 
powerful Lock Haven, a NCAA Div. 
IQ final four participant the past 
three seasons. The Bald Eagles 
scored a 9-0 win last Wednesday. 

The Blue and Gold then travelled 
to New York state for a rare double- 
header on Saturday at Houghton. 
Bridgewater slipped past Juniata 2-0 
before host Houghton won 4-1. 
Freshman forward Kim Najduch 
scored m unassisted goal for 
Juniata. 

The road trip ended with a 6-0 
setback at the University of Roches¬ 
ter on Sunday. 

Senior captain Anne McNelly has 
made 48 saves in the first four 
games. Sophomore Erin Read has 
added five defensive saves from her 
sweeper position. 



also made four catches for 18 
yards. 

The Juniata defense, on the 
field for over 35 minutes, hung 
tough despite allowing 238 rush¬ 
ing yards and 207 through the air. 
Junior free safety Lucas Petrill 
made 11 tackles (six solo). Senior 
linebacker Paul Gladfelter had 10 
stops (three solo). 

Senior tackle Joe Kimmel, a 
preseason All-American pick, 
had nine tackles and one 
interception. 

Kraig Black and Steve 
Waugennan, senior members of 
the secondary, each blocked 
PAT-kicks. Sophomore Shane 
Leahey relumed five kickoffs for 
a 21.8 yard average. 

Juniata JV Action 

The Juniata JV team dropped a 
31-0 decision to visiting Stevens 
Tech of Lancaster last Monday 
afternoon at Knox Stadium. 

Freshmen RB Brett Beilis 
carried 12 times for 55 yards 
while junior Montae Nicholson 
added 50 yards on 13 tries. 


Men’s cross 
country 
opens season 

(OCC) First-year coach Terry 
Fike saw his men’s team finish 
13th over the weekend at the 
Lebanon Valley Invitational. 

Schedule note: The Juniata 
men’s cross country team will 
host Sl Francis on Saturday, Oct. 
3 at 1:35 p.m.. The race will begin 
in Knox Stadium right after kick¬ 
off of the Juniata/Widener foot¬ 
ball game on Parents’ Weekend. 


THE Crossword 


(OCQJuniata has split its first 
four matches against four different 
NCAA Division II opponents. 

Coach Larry Bock earned his 
550th earner victory in the season 
opener when the Blue and Gold 
swept host IUP at the IUP Invitation¬ 
al on Labor Day weekend. Game 
scores were 15-11, 15-5, 15-9. 
Junior co-captain Nicki Firestone 
had 13 kills while senior co-captain 
Shelly Miller contributed four 
blocks. 

Later in the toumy, Juniata lost 
4-15, 13-15, 14-16 to undefeated 
Gannon (ranked #23 in the latest 
Div. II poll), but bounced back with 
a 15-4, 15-3,15-10 sweep over 
Clarion. 

Sophomore Christy Omdorff, and 
All-American as a rookie, had a 


dozen aces in the IUP tournament. 

Last Saturday, Juniata lost on the 
road at California (PA), 15-13,6-15, 
7-15, 11-15. California is ranked 
second among Div. Q teams in the 
East behind Gannon. Firestone led 
the way with 18 kills and Omdorff 
served two aces. Freshman Kristi 
Kusch had five blocks while sopho¬ 
more setter Heather Blough had 10 
digs. 

Juniata faces several of the top 
Division IH teams in the nation at 
this weekend’s Trinity Invitational. 
Juniata opens with defending nation¬ 
al champion Washington University 
of Sl Louis on Friday night Satur¬ 
day includes match-ups with six¬ 
time Div. in champion UC-San 
Diego, 1982 national winner La Ver¬ 
ne and highly- regarded Trinity. 



by Roma Schmidt 


IIMII dll 


Soccer team 
wins opening 
tournament' 

(OCQJuniata opened at 2-0 by 
winning the championship of the 
Lycoming Tournament on Labor 
Day weekend. Coach John 
Mumford’s team, however, fell at 
Lycoming last Wednesday to open 
league plan before a 2-1 overtime 
loss at Bridgewater (VA) on 
Saturday. 

In the tournament, Juniata took 
identical 3-1 decisions over St 
Mary’s (MD) and Renesselaer Poly 
Institute of New York. Junior 
Wilson Anioniuk scored two goals 
in the RPI win. Junior goalie Frank 
Armetta recorded 13 saves in the two 
contests. 

The offensive momentum of the 
weekend ran out at Lycon in die 
Middle Atlantic Conference North¬ 
west opener. The host Warriors took 
a 3-0 decision to drop Juniata to 0-1 
in the league. 

The Blue and Gold took 30 shots 
at Bridgewater, but could get only 
one into the net Junior Eric Snyder 
scored off a throw-in for his second 
goal of the year. 


1992 SOCCER SCHEDULE 
SEPTEMBER 

26 Geneva..............2 p.m. 

30 Dickinson ........3:30 p.m. away 

OCTOBER 

3 King’s.-........— 2 p.m. 

6 Lancaster Blble.3:30 p.m. away 

10 York-1 p.m. 

14 Susquehanna.4 p.m. away 

17 LaRoche............... 1 p.m. away 

19 Shippensburg_3 p.m. 

21 Lebanon Valley............. 3 p.m. 

24 Albright-1:30 p.m. 

25 Alumni (exhibition).ll a.m. 

27 Mlserlcordia........ 3 p.m. away 

31 Waynesburg.._2 p.m. away 
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Frank Armetta 
Erik McDoanld 
Andrew Norton 
Bashiru 
Mohammed 
Rich Herbert 
Brent Knipp 
Sean O’Neill 
David Ndlovu 
Alex Shubert 
Shawn Wertz 
Daniel Behe 
Larry Kidd 
Wilson Antoniuk 

Captains: Antoniuk, 


Eric Snyder 
Eric Powell 
Kevin Lloyd 
Daniel Cameron 
Tom Heffner 
Shawn Fensterbush 
Benjamin Bell 
Wes Rich 
Kevin McCullen 
Lane Zugalla 
Jim Wertzberger 
Eric Wood 
Andy Lowery 

Ndlovu & Shubert 
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*****j T »s INTERNATIONAL WEEK!!!!***** 

suggestion 80 * 118 ^ ^ F " day at Juniata tbat you can do with y° ur Parents? See page 2 for a 

Wondering about when your lucky days are for the month of October? When’s the best time to po 
out on a date? Turn to page 2 for a complete listing. Destl,m€ t0 80 

What does Mumia Abu-Jamal have to say this week? It’s on page 3. 

Spar * ‘ im * * hiS "** k? L °° k a ‘ “ Humor « 

4 What has Juniata’s football ream been up to lately? Read about past and upcoming gameson page 
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The opportunity of a 
lifetime — study abroad 


Juniata College boasts 
exchange program 


By Brigitta R. Brunner 

Study Abroad Programs are 
available to all Juniata College 
juniors. That’s right, there is a 
college somewhere overseas for 
any P.O.E. The program is not 
limited to language or interna¬ 
tional studies students. 

For the year 1993-94, there 
will be some changes. Dr. Kim¬ 
berly Richardson wants to make 
it absolutely clear that NO LIM¬ 
ITS apply for students wishing to 
spend the entire year abroad with 
direct exchange or B.C.A. prog¬ 
rams. There are also four places 
available for a year at the Univer¬ 
sity of Leeds. 

However, limits have been 
placed on the one semester 
option. 

Cheltenham....... 6 

Greece......2 

Barcelona.. 1 

Ecuador...1 

Sapporo.10 

Strasbourg or Nancy.1 

According to Richardson, two 
reasons exist for these limits. 
First, “it is more cost effective for 
students to stay abroad a full 
year ” she said. Second being 
•broad the foil year “is bettor for 
student development,” said 
Richardson. 

“The students are. in a com¬ 


pletely different academic sys¬ 
tem. They are in a different cul¬ 
ture. By the time they become 
accustomed to courses and grad¬ 
ing, and comfortable with the 
culture, the students are returning 
home,” she said. “Students really 
begin to benefit during the sec¬ 
ond semester. They are no longer 
overwhelmed. Instead, the stu¬ 
dents are a part of that culture, 
country, and university. Students 
who are away only one semester 
don’t benefit the same way,” 
Richardson said. 

The most qualified students 
are chosen and are placed where 
the best program for their P.O.E. 
is located. “Students are not cho¬ 
sen just by their G.P.A.*s. The 
quality of their essay, their 
recommendations, P.O.E., and 
promptness in applying are taken 
into account The application as a 
whole is evaluated,” she said. 

To find out more about Study 
Abroad programs, check out the 
materials in the Language Lab in 
Good, talk to international stu¬ 
dents and returning seniors, or 
stop by the International Office. 
Dr. Richardson encourages all to 
apply and get their applications in 
early. Study Abroad could be the 
“opportunity of your lifetime.” 


Win scholarships in 
poster competition 


HUNGRY FOR $20,000 
IN SCHOLARSHIPS? 

You can feast on one of 26 scho¬ 
larships totaling $20,000 that we 
will award to students who submit 
the best ideas in the “Know When to 
Say When” Foster Competition. 

We are looking for the best poster 
concepts that encourage personal 
responsibility in the consumption of 
alcohol Drawing ability will not be 
a factor in determining the winning 
concepts. This poster competition is 
being held in conjuction with 
National Collegiate Alcohol Aware¬ 
ness W*?ek. Twenty-six scholarships 
will be awarded. Scholarships are 


underwritten by Anheuser-Busch. 
Contest ends Dec. 18, 1992. AH 
entries must be accompanied by an 
official entry form, which can be 
obtained ar the Health Center. 

Get 

Involved! 

Join the 

Juniatian 


ByKimCinko 

Juniata College boasts quite an 
impressive study abroad program, as 
most of you have probably heard, In 
conjunction with study abroad, 
Juniata also has some foreign stu¬ 
dents coming here. On this tiny cam¬ 
pus of under2,000,20 students from 
five different countries can be found 
living and studying alongside more 
traditional Juniata undergrads. I met 
with this close-knit group comprised 
of Momoko Aoyama, Michael Baz- 
ley, Estelle Delecloy .Africa Herrer- 
a, Guido Kob, Tomoe Okino, 
Agathe Remoue, Helene Santin, 
Sachiko Shiou, and Maria Solano to 
find out what they think of college 
here versus college there. 

How do these young men and 
women find a dot on the map like 
Juniata? For Michael Bazley of 
Cheltenham, England, the connec¬ 
tion was the Brethren Church. 
Michael chose Juniata out of six or 
seven Brethren colleges because 
courses offered here best fitted his 
geography major. Sachiko Shiota of 
Japan says some of her friends spent 
a year at Juniata and told her how 
great it was. 

After their arrival, most of the stu¬ 
dents' first impression was the 
small, compact campus. Colleges in 
other countries do not have dormito¬ 
ries and students live with their fami¬ 
lies or in flats where they own little 
or no furniture of their own. Guido 
Kob relates that in Germany he has 
two Uves-one at school and one at 
home. “Here h is just one life,” he 
says. The sports and recreation cen¬ 
ter that we take for granted is very 
much appreciated by the internation¬ 
al students. Helene Santin reports 
that one must fine recreation outside 
the college and pay for it. The group 


was also impressed with the food 
service. Their colleges do not offer 
so many choices, unlimited seconds, 
drinks beyond tea and coffee, or all 
the ice cream they can handle. 

In regard to American students, 
the visitors all commented on how 
friendly everybody is here. In Ger¬ 
many or Japan people just do not say 
“hi” to strangers passing by. Their 
professors are not as approachable as 
ours are, and they felt honored by the 
invitation to President Neffs picnic 
and the attention he gave them. 

Academically, colleges abroad 
are radically different from Ameri¬ 
can institutions. Most students have 
no homework assignments, don’t 
need to buy books, and take notes 
from the professor rather than read¬ 
ing. This may sound grerf until one 
finds out about the cummulative 
exam covering three semesters (as in 
Germany) or spending forty hours a 
week in class (as in France). The 
Frenchwomen were surprised to find 
adults over college age in some of 
their classes; France sets a limit on 
the age of college attendants. New 
also was the fact that the library 
remains open until midnight The 
freedom American students have is 
unknown in Europe. Agathe 
Remoue, a chemistry major, 
remarked that labs are left open for 
students to work in and that she was 
not constantly watched. “In France 
we are regarded as children ” she 
stated. 

A few universal truths all Juniata 
students would agree with cropped 
up. “The books are too expensive!” 
they all declared. And too heavy. 
Too much homework and too much 
reading. The classrooms are colder 
than winter in Siberia. It's a small 
world after all... 


Money for 
research 
and travel 

By Brenda Stark 
Students who are now working 
on research projects, or who plan 
to begin such a project, may be 
eligible for money to help than 
complete their research. 

The Juniata Student Research 
Scholarship has been established 
to further the educational endea¬ 
vors of students, with the ulti¬ 
mate goal that these students will 
present and/or publish their work 
before they graduate. 

Money is available for two 
purposes: research and travel. 
The research funds are available 
to help students find information. 
For example, a student may want 
to travel to a library or to inter¬ 
view a federal official as part of 
an extensive research project. 
The travel money is available for 
students to attend confemces or 
conventions where they will pre¬ 
sent their work. 

Any Juniata student is eligible 
for the scholarships, as long as 
they plan to present their work 
before they graduate. All 
academic departments have 
equal right to compete for these 
funds, and students in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
are particularly encouraged to 
apply. 

For applications and more 
information, contact Professor 
Jim Gooch, Assistant Dean Mary 
Taylor, Professor Donna Weim- 
er, Professor Dave Reingold, 
Professor Dave Drews, or Profes¬ 
sor Tom Weko. The application 
deadline for research money is 
Nov. 1. 


Earth Day Committee 


The fall meeting of the Hunting¬ 
don County Earth Day Committee 
will beheld Saturday Oct. 2 at 2 p.m. 
in room B200of the Brumbaugh Sci¬ 
ence Center. All faculty, staff and 
students are encouraged to attend. 

Among die items to be discussed 
are the college and community com¬ 
posting projects, joining the Nation¬ 
al Earth Day Committee, and plan¬ 


ning activities for celebrating Earth 
Day 1993. 

The Earth Day Committee is com¬ 
posed of students, faculty, staff and 
area residents dedicated to working 
for an environmentally sustainable 
future. The Conservation Club is an 
important part of the group and its 
activities, which include education 
and action cm environmental issues. 


All invited persons are encouraged 
to attend the meeting and become a 
part of the club. No dues are 
assessed. 

Following the Oct. 2 meeting 
there will be a work session at the 
College compost site. All those 
interested in helping out should 
come dressed for the occasion. 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial 


After a long evening of laying out the newspaper a few weeks ago, I 
rushed to the library to try to get a few hours of research done. I as 
only In there for about 45 minutes, though, before I was told I had to 
leave since the library was closing. It was only 11:45 p.m.. I had not 
realized that closing time had been changed from 12:45 p.m. to 11:45 
p.m. during the weekdays. Being upset about this change in library 
hours, I marched back to my dorm to complain to some of my friends. 
Ironically, they were irate about being escorted out of the Science 
Center at 11:00 p.m. on a Friday night. At this time, Campus Security, 
following campus policy, had to lock Brumbaugh up. The library is 
also not open very late on weekends (8:00 p.m. on Friday night and 
10:00 p.m. on Saturday night). 

My friends and I sat around for awhile “cutting up” the administra¬ 
tion, school policy and anything or anyone else we could think of. 
After I went back to my room, though, I realized that like many peo¬ 
ple, I was guilty of sitting around, bitching about things that I didn’t 
like, but of not doing anything to change them. 

With this In mind, the next day I went to talk to Karen WUey Sand¬ 
ler, Vice President and Dean for Academic Affairs. I was expecting a 
•Tun-around” because that Is the stereotypical view that is held of the 
administration. Instead, Karen explained that changing the library 
hours was an experiment that her and the librarian agreed upon. 
They had already decided that If there were complaints from the stu¬ 
dents about the time change, that the hours could be changed to 
accommodate the students; there had not been any at the time I spoke 
to her. We, along with security, also came up with a few ideas for 
accommodating students who wished to study on the weekend even¬ 
ings. Hopefully, there will be a student survey conducted In the near 
future to determine If students like or dislike the new library hours. It 
ulll also try to discover If students think that they need an available 
place, other than the dorms, to study at on weekend nights. 

My point in telling this story, besides informing the student body of 
upcoming Issues, is not to pat myself on the back for doing something. 
Believe roe, I am Just as guilty as any other Juniata student of sitting 
around ard pointing fingers. I have to admit that sometimes this Is 
needed to vent stress or Just for fun. But If something is really bother¬ 
ing you, and you don’t Just want to sit around talking about it, there 
are people at Juniata that may be able to help you change things. At 
thevery least, try to find out the reasons behind the policy, issue, etc. 

The administration Is here to make sure things at Juniata “run 
smoothly” and to help students. This is not a Slug” for the admi¬ 
nistration, but it is a “plug” for us all to get up ofT our butts when 
something Is bothering us. Don’t just sit around bitching (unless it 
truly Is Just for fun). Instead, do something. Contrary to what I previ¬ 
ously believed. It kinda feels good. P 

SLH 
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A look at 



, ^,?r ldates _ Si 8 n Language 


By Bill Rys 

With the 1983 report “A Nation at 
Risk,” education became a major 
issue in national politics. George 
Bush refers to himself as the “Educa¬ 
tion President,” while Bill Clinton 
has made education a top priority as 
governor of Arkanas. 

Bush supports school choice and a 
voucher system. The voucher would 
allow tax dollars to go to both public 
and private schools. Bush believes 
that one should be able to choose 
between public, private, and reli¬ 
gious schools without money being a 
problem. 

Clinton favors school choice, but 
he puts more emphasis on public 
schools. Clinton wants to see more 
reform and quality in the public 
school system. 

Both candidates support some 
national testing system. Bush wants 
examinations in the care subjects in 
the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades. Clin¬ 
ton is in favor of national standards 
for the core subjects, as well as stan¬ 
dards for different schools. 

In the area of financial aid for 
higher education. Bush has signed a 
$115 million increase to middle- 
class families. Clinton supports a 
system that allows a student to bor¬ 
row from a national fund. They 
repay their debts or get involved in a 
two year community service 
program 


Carol Lelfer 
to orack 
up parents 

By Rob Carson 
Stop complaining that there 
isn't anything to do at Juniata. 
This weekend is going to offer so 
many entertainment options that 
you’ll either have to be cloned to 
see them all or you’ll have to be 
very choosy about how you 
spend your time. 

No matter what you decide to 
see, the Friday Night Live tonight 
is a “must see.” 

Cared Leifer, the reigning prin¬ 
cess of stand-up comedy and one 
of David Letteraum’s favorite 
performers, will electrify Oiler 
Hall tonight with her endearing 
style and quirky observations. 

The show tonight begins at 9 
p.m with John Cunningham, one 
of State College’s favorite per- 
formaers, opening for Carol 
Tickets are three dollars for JC 
students and seven dollars for the 
general public. Advanced ticket 

purchases can be made at the info 
desk in Ellis. 

If you don’t go tonight, you’ll 
wonder what everyone's talking 
about tomorrow. 


11 - 800 - 662-6080 [ 

You can get the facts 


By Melissa Williams 
For October 

Libra 

Notable Trait... Impeccable Style 

Perfect Mate........Sagittarius 

Best Friends.. Cancer, Aries, 

Aquarius 

Worst Foe,.....Capricorn 

Love Days. 12 , 20 

Frustrating Days...3,17 v 23 

Lucky Days..........9,18, 28 

Scorpio 

Notable Trait.. Wholesome 

Personality 

Perfect Mate..;..Virgo 

Best Friends......... Taurus, Libra, 

Aquarius 

Worst Foe..Leo 

Love Days.;.....-13, 26 

Frustrating Days..4, 12, 30 

Lucky Days.11,16, 27 


Sagittarius 

Notable Trait.Charming Wit 

Perfect Mate....................Libra 

Best Friends.Virgo, Gemini, 

Cancer 

Worst Foe..... Pisces 

Love Days.21 

Frustrating Days.13,23! 27 

Lucky Days.2, 19, 31 

Capricorn 

Notable Trait.Flawless Skin 

Perfect Mate...,..Aq ua ri us 

Best Friends.Aries, Pisces 

Gemini 

Worst Foe.Libre- 

D *y*.........22,24 

Frustrating Days._....6,17,23 

Lucky Days- 4 ,19^ 20 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Counselor’s 
Comer 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

“Coots, it’s the right beer 
now,” “The night belongs to 
Michelob” (this horrible ad has 
fortunately been taken off TV, I 
think), “Why ask Why?” and 
“Old Milwaukee, it doesn’t get 
any better than this!” How many 
of us are not familiar with the 
“Silver Bullet?” And remember, 
light beer has fewer calories but 
the same great taste. The health 
and weight-conscious consumer 
can drink more and not get filled- 
up or gain unwanted pounds. 

Then of course we have say¬ 
ings such as “Know when to say 
when” and “Friends don’t let 
friends drive drank.” Did you 
ever think about what is really 
being suggested here? Not that 
we should seriously think about 
not drinking, or not drinking to 
excess, but that it’s alright to 
drink as long as we don’t attempt 
to get behind the wheel of a car. 
In some ways it may be the beer 
industry’s attempt to keep selling 
the product and also deal with the 

while under thefrtfiuence. Maybe 
what is really being said is th*. i; 
is acceptable to get smashed as 
long as you have a designated 
driver. 

Don’t misunderstand me - get¬ 
ting drunk drivers off the road is a 
number one priority. The efforts 
of MADD and SADD have been 
instrumental in saving the lives of 
innocent people. But, all of this, it 
seems to me, points to the tre¬ 



mendous impact that TV adver¬ 
tising has on attitudes and beha¬ 
viors. Companies are willing to 
shell out big bucks in an attempt 
to sell their products. Oftentimes 
too little attention is given to the 
advene effects the message has 
on individuals. 

Finally, advertisers are very 
skilled at targeting their audi¬ 
ences. College students and cam¬ 
puses are seen as especially 
receptive and indeed vulnerable 
to their advertising and promo¬ 
tions. Research studies have 
shown that college students drink 
more than their non-college 
counterparts and the alcoholic 
beverage industry takes advan¬ 
tage of this situation. 

What can be done about all of 
this? On the one hand we have 
been raised and socialized to 
make up our own minds but on 
the other hand it is very difficult 
to do so in today's society. Let's 
talk more about this next time. 

Until then, be good to yourself, 
think positively and be sure to tell 
the important people in your life 
just how you fed about them. 


Health Profession Announcements 


Week of Sept 28 

1. ALL STUDENTS IN THE 
HEALTH AND ALLIED HEALTH 
FIELDS ARE URGED TO CHECK 
THE MASTER LISTS POSTED 
OUTSIDE THE BIOLOGY 
OFFICE to make sure that you are 
listed under the appro priate field. 
These lists are crucial, as they ire 
used by our office to pass on essen¬ 
tial information to you relevant to 
your area of study. Report any cor¬ 


rections to Susan LaVere in the Biol¬ 
ogy Office and to the Registrar. 

2. Students requiring air travel for 
interviews to professional schools 
should see Dr. Kirchof-Glazier for 
information on special discounts for 
health and allied health professional 
students. 

3. On Wednesday Oct. 7 at 7 p.m. 
in room B200 (her will be a presenta¬ 
tion on emergency medicine by 
Juniata alumnus Dr. Scott Magley. 



Legislative Yoke 


Dave Swenson.. 

DebKuhak._ 

Sur Lasher.. 


—Northeast 


.Lesher 


By Christopher Gahagen 
Finally, elections are over and the 
Student Government is complete! 
The following is a list of our 
roemberhship: 

Bradley Haubert.President 

Stacy Korich.Vice President 

Andrea Kochan_.......Secretary 

Chuck Gojmerac............Tresurer 

Eric Bolton... Assistant Treasurer 
Christopher 

Gahagen.Ombudsman 

Senator Position 

Ben Swartley.Pink/Mission 

Matt Harrison.Off Campus 

Rich Lewis. East 

Cindi Fredericks.East 

Shawn Fensterbush.Terrace 

Brett Miller.Tussey 


Drew Mam--Sherwood 

Jen Kelly....-South 

Kim Kiesewener— Class of *93 

Jessica Leib.,-Class of '94 

Erika Corie.Class of *9S 

Bill Rvs-Freshman Senator 

Dave VanArsdale...— Freshman 
Senator 

Angela Vecere —.Freshman 

Senator 

Patricia Smith...... P.A.R. Senator 

Please do not hesitate to contact 
them about your questions and 


Killing 


Time 


By Mumia Abu-Jama! 

All prisons possess a distinct dis¬ 
parity between policy and practice; 
between what is supposed to be done 
and what is done. As a matter of poli¬ 
cy, the prison frowns upon double- 
celling, and has a goal of one 
prisoner/one cell. 

As a matter of actual practice, 
however, with populations tipping 
the scale at over 150 percent of a 
prison’s design capacity, double- 
celling is a reality, often forced on 
men by orders. 

Administrative guidelines require 
consideration of compatibility, of 
their race, religions, ages and pre¬ 
dilections before they may be 
double-celled, especially in the 
RHUChole”), where men are locked 
up for at least 22 hours a day. 

Administrative inattention and 
oversight sometimes lead to disaster. 
April 9, 1992 proved this beyond 


On March22,1992, “Slick” John¬ 
son and Hatsan Austin were double- 
celled in the new H-Block RHU, and 
the two woe incompatible from the 
door. Hassan complained of night¬ 
mares stemming from his case, and 
was later interviewed by the staff 
psychiatrist, who recommended a 
single cell. The two men had no 
points of commonality and shared 
241 cell for nearly three weeks, 
stewing in a vat of hatred, seasoned 
with silence. 

On April 9, Hassan began banging 
on the door, kicking for nearly a 
half-hour, until a ranking guard, a 
Sergeant, arrived inresponse. Austin 
told the Sergeant to move him, now, 
as the two men were totally incom¬ 
patible, and if not moved, something 
was going to happen. 

The Sergeant’s response was, in 
fact, not a response but a noncom¬ 
mittal “I’ll look into it” Two hours 
passed with no movement 

Slick awoke to a blaze of severe 


Student Directories are available 
from every senator of from the Stu¬ 
dent Government Office during the 
posted office hours. The cost is 
$2.00. The directories will be espe¬ 
cially helpful in getting the {drone 
numbers of those in North and 
Sherwood. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


lively, grabbed his assailant’s hand, 
and die two men straggled in a pool 
of blood. Twenty minutes passed 
before guards arrived. 

After a rushed trek to the hospital, 
the diagnosis could not be clearer. 
Slick's right eye was gone - forever. 

The re com mendations by the pris¬ 
on psychiatrist, and the waning to 
the Sergeant meant nothing, for 
neither action brought any relief. 
Now, one is partially blinded for life, 
but the other doesn’t have to worry 
about a ceUie invading his space, at 
least until another administrator 
chooses to bend the rales. 

Fitted for a false eye, the nerve 
damage is still obvious as he glances 
to an object, but only one eye moves; 
his squint is perpetual, the eyelids 
tightening over a socket that bears 
only glass, for no light shall ever 
pass through that dark space again. 

Under it all, a hatred surges for a 
system that calls itself “corrections,” 
which forced him, like a nameless 
cipher, into a situation that left him 
maimed for life. 




American 
Red Cross 


Wellnsss 
_Tip_s__ 

A Life and Death Issue 

The statistics are hard to 
believe. In 1990, 124 people a 
day were killed in motor vehicle 
accidents. Each day approxi¬ 
mately 1000 people suffered 
injuries requiring hospitalization. 
Many of these people were per¬ 
manently disabled or disfigured. 
By the end of the year, motor veh¬ 
icle crashes had taken over 
45,000 lives and cost the citizens 
of this country more than 74.2 
billion dollars. 

Injuries from motor vehicle 
crashes are the number one cause 
of death for young people, the 
number one cause of on-the-job 
fatalities and the third largest 
cause of all deaths in America. 

In the next 10 years of normal 
driving, most of us will almost 
certainly be involved in some sort 
of motor vehicle crash. By taking 
full advantage of the occupant 
protection systems available 
today, we can greatly improve 
our chances of surviving such a 
crash without severe or critical 
injury. 

With the enactment of state 
safety belt and child passenger 
safety laws and with the increase 
in (he number of cars with auto¬ 
matic belts and supplemental air 



bags, more and more people are 
buckling up and experiencing the 
protective benefits of safety 
beits, air bags and child safety 
seats. 

No one can control all the fac¬ 
tors involved in a crash. Motor 
vehicle crashes happen when you 
least expect them — even close to 
home, at low speeds, on dry 
roads. No one is immune. Even 
good drivers can make an error or 
be hit by a drunk driver. 

Occupant protection devices 
do make a difference. To help get 
this message to the elementary 
school children in our area, 
SHAC (Student Health Advisory 
Committee) members have been 
trained by a representative of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
to go into the classrooms with a 
visual demonstration on “Seat 
Belt Safety and School Bus 
Sense.” 

Strict observance of seat belt 
and occupant safety laws is a 
must!! Buckle up right - for life. 


Along Humor Hollow 


By Lia Meyer 

Okay, here we are-however 
many weeks into the school year 
and we're all bogged down with 
our classes. So here’s something 
to do instead of classwork for a 
little while: a scavenger hunt! 
Find the following items and 
leave them on the front steps of 
Founders’. 

-A long narrow stone which 
stands on end. 

-Large granite blocks formed 
in a circular pattern. 

-An extra set of tennis courts. 

-A basketball backboard with 
no hoop. 

-A senior marching band 
member. 

-A piece of day-old lasagna 
from Baker. 

-One pair of stone-washed 
denim jeans. 

-One tie-dye Tee-shirt that 
reads, “Cloister’s Last 

Stand.” 

-A Freshman who was in last 
year’s “Journey to Juniata.” 

-A student attending JC with¬ 
out the help of financial aid. 

-A passive R.A. 


-Someone who refuses to recy¬ 
cle for the sake of establishing 

his/her individuality. 

-A pair of tie-dye underpants. 

-A lifeguard who can’t swim. 

-The soda machine from 
Mission. 

-A copy of “Honon Hears a 
Who.” (check with someone with 

a cut & paste P.O.E.) 

-Dr. Ron Cherry’* office door. 

-The stump from one of the 
trees that was still standing a 

year ago. 

-The editor-in-chief of the 
Alfarata. 

-A pre-Med student who did 
well in Organic. 

-An Accounting POE who 
enjoyed HOBO. 

-Someone smoking in a 
smoke-free building. 

-Someone eating McDonald’s 
food in Baker. 

-Someone eating Baker food in 
McDonald’s. 

-Someone trying to steal the 
“Standing Stone" downtown. 

Good luck! And remember, if 
anyone asks, this was NOT my 
idea. 


* EARN EXTRA INCOME * 


Earn $200-5500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For information send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: 

Travel Inc., 

P.O. Box 2530, 

Miami, Fla. 33161 
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Field hockey results 
one win, two loses 


Sign 


By Alison Weiss 

The field hockey team lost its first 
MAC Southwest game Saturday to 
John Hopkins University 6-1 as 
Juniata drops to 1-8 for the season. 
The defense held JHU to one goal at 
half time. Sophomore sweeper Erin 
Read added three defensive saves to 
maintain Juniata’s solid defense. In 
the second half Freshman Kim 
Najduch answered Hopkin’s second 
goal by scoring on a break-away to 
put Juniata back in the game 2-1. 
However, a five minute lapse 
resulted in three unanswered goals, 
and with ten minutes left Hopkins 
scored one more to finish the score 
6 - 1 . Goalie Anne McNelly had 26 
saves. 

Juniata also lost last Wednesday 
to Messiah 3-0. Goalie Anne 
McNelly has 26 save from 31 shots 


on goal. Erin Read and Amy 
Onofrey each added a defensive 
save. As sweeper Erin has recorded 
10 defensive saves for the season so 
far. 

On a positive note the team posted 
their first win against Wilson Col¬ 
lege last Monday 6 - 0 . Wilson did not 
penetrate Juniata’s 25 yard line dur¬ 
ing the game. Scoring was well dis¬ 
tributed from Sophmores August 
Kuhn, Jen Reich, and Beckic Jump 
with one goal apiece. The Freshmen 
Donna Tuckey, Kim Najduch, and 
Beth Lloyd added the other three. 

Juniata has upcoming home 
games on Tuesday afainst F&M and 
Saturday against Wilkes. 



Coach Colter’s and 
Juniata’s first win 


By Christopher Ostrowski 

The Juniata football team staged a 
strong comeback to defeat M.A.C 
rivaal Delaware Valley by a score of 
20 to 16. 

The blue and gold defense shut 
down Delaware Valley for the last 
three quarters of the game. The 
entire defensive backfield, stacked 
with Kraig Black, Michael Dagen, 
Steve Waugerman, and Lucas Petrill 
was outstanding. Free safety Petrill 
put the final nail in the coffin of 
Delaware Valley when he inter¬ 
cepted the football at Juniata’s own 2 
yard line with less than a half a 
minute to go in the game. 

Kraig Black also had an intercep¬ 
tion along with 2 fumble recoveries 
by teammates Miachael Kertcs and 
Keith Herbster. 

Juniata’s linebackers and defen¬ 
sive line rattled the dental work of 
Delaware Valley throughout the 
game. Although the people in the 
region thought they had experienced 
an earthquake it was really inside 


linebacker Paul Gladfelter body- 
slamming a Delaware Valley run¬ 
ning back The stadium shook. The 
blue and gold offensive exploded in 
the second half to take the lead that 
would be held for the rest of the 
game. The 0-1 ine truckers blew 
open holes and gave sophomore 
quarterback Wade Kurtzinger plenty 
of throwing time. Wade completed 2 
touchdown passes to Matt Baker, 
split-end, and senior tight-end Bruce 
Reilley. 

Tom Dworskyranthe bail for 116 
yards including one touchdown run. 

Coach Chris Coller, who was 
given the game ball in honor of his 
1 st win as Juniata’s Head Coach 
said, "Our aggressiveness hurt us 
some early, but it ended up being the 
difference in the game.” 

Reflecting on the game Monday 
during practice, Coller told his play¬ 
ers, “We should be proud not 
because we won the game but 
because of how we won the game.” 

Juniata is now 1 and 0 in the Mid 
Atlantic Conference. 


LSD Fast Fa<ts: 

Lysergic acid diethylamide 


•ACTS: 

within 30-60 minutes. 

•EFFECTS: 
last 8-10 hours, can recur. 

• PHYSICAL response: 
dilated pupils, elevated temperature and 
blood pressure, increased salivation. 
•PSYCHOLOGICAL response: 
Good"or "bad" trip characterized by 
hallucinations, enhanced sensory 
experiences. Depression can follow. 
•COSTS: 

between $2 and $5 per "hit.” 

•DOSE: 

.03 to .05 milligrams. 


(Con’t from Page 2) 
Pisces 

Notable Trait.Unyielding 

Determination 

Perfect Mate.Virgo 

Best Friends.Cancer, Scorpio, 

Gemini 

Worst Foe.Sagittarius 

Love Days. 14 t 29 

Frustrating Days...9, 13* 24 

Lucky Days. 10 , 17,25 

Aquarius 

Notable Trait.Outstanding 

Intellect 

Perfect Mate...Capricorn 

Best Friends.Gemini, Scorpio, 

Gemini 

Worst Foe.Sagittarius 

Love Days.13, 27 

Frustrating Days.19, 22, 30 


Lucky Days. 6 , 15, 26 

Aries 

Notable Trait.... Enchanting Eyes 

Perfect Mate...Leo 

Best Friends.Cancer, Taurus, 

Pisces 

Worst Foe.V irgo 

Love Days.5, 12 

Frustrating Days.18, 26, 27 

Lucky Days.4, 23, 30 

Taurus 

Notable Trait.. Unlimited Energy 

Perfect Mate.Cancer 

Best Friends.Leo, Aries, 

Sagittarius 

Worst Foe....Aquarius 

Love Days.20, 31 

Frustrating Days...2, 10, 13 

Lucky Days.19, 27, 28 




By Rob Carson 

Did you ever have the kind of day 
where absolutely nothing happens 
for hours and hours; and then, sud¬ 
denly, the great pace-o-meter of life 
gets turned to high and things hap¬ 
pen at breakneck speed? That’s 
exactly what it’s been like for PAR 
students this semester. 

After nearly ten years, the admi¬ 
nistration of JC has finally recog¬ 
nized the existence and needs of the 
older students that they have tried so 
hard to recruit to this college. 

PAR students now have their own 
representative in the student govern¬ 
ment who was chosen in the recent 
campus election. Congratulations to 
Pat Smith for being elected, and I 
truly hope she is successful in bring¬ 
ing about the changes that PAR stu¬ 
dents need. 

Another positive was the creation 
of this column to publicize the many 
problems we have trying to balance 
home life and school life— 
especially when some teachers fail 






DINNER SPECIALS 


NtehUy Drink Specials 


to realize that we actually do have 
lives and responsibilities outside of 
the classroom. 

So, if any PAR student has any 
problems or difficulties facing them, 
please contact me at box 1608. 

Rob Carson 

(Editor’s note: As stated on 
page 2 , the views of the author(s) are 
not necessarily those of the Juniatian 
staff, or of the Juniata community.) 

Legislative 

(Con’t from Page 3) 

The food service committee had 
its first meeting on Thursday, Sept. 
24. This session was extremely help¬ 
ful in airing some concerns and 
questions with the food service. 
Some things to look forward to are: 

1. Belgian Waffle bar and a Wok 
Bar starting this January 

2 . Pizza served in the snack bar 
starting on late October 

if you have health and/or diet con¬ 
cerns, you can see Gayle Thober, the 
director of Food Service and discuss 
these issues with her. 


Rent one movie and receive 
2nd 'movie FREE of equal 
value. 

Otter expires 10/31/92 


Gemini 

Notable Trait.....Intriguing Smile 

Perfect Mate.....Scorpio 

Best Friends ....Virgo, Capricorn, 
Aquarius 

Worst Foe..Cancer 

Love Days. 14 t 17 

Frustrating Days. 11 , 19 ’, 27 

Lucky Days.lo| \2, 22 

Cancer 

Notable Trait.Generous Spirit 

Perfect Mate.Taurus 

Best Friends.Leo, Scorpio, 

Virgo 

Worst Foe.Gemini 

Love Days. g, 26 

Frustrating Days. 2 , 18, 27 

Lucky Days. 11 , 2 o] 31 


Notable Trait.Well-defined 

Muscles 

Perfect Mate.Aries 

Best Friends .Cancer, Sagittarius, 
Pisces 

Worst Foe...... ....Scorpio 

Love Days.17,20 

Frustrating Days.6, 28, 29 

Lucky Days.13, 17, 24 

Virgo 

Notable Trait.Obstinate Pride 

Perfect Mate.Pisces 

Best Friends.Cancer, Libra, 

Taurus 

Worst Foe.Aries 

Love Days.. 1 1 , 26 

Frustrating Days.7,13, 22 

Lucky Days. 10 , 16, 23 

Football 

wrap-up 

Juniata’s football squad dropped a 
non-Conference gene to Randolph- 
Maeon last Saturday by a score of 
27-0. 

The offense had a couple of strong 
drives but they just couldn’t punch it 
in. 

Coach Coller was quoted as say¬ 
ing, “Hopefully, we will learn from 
this game. We need to regroup and 
get ready for Widener.” 

Widener will be Juniata’s home 
opener this weekend. Kickoff for the 
Parents’ Weekend game is 1:30 p.m. 
in our own Knox Stadium. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 

(college ID required) 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 


Fr«« movie rental with 
VCR cleaning or repair. 


1 FREE MOVIE with your 
membership. 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 


tevfn'M VCR tip of tirn mum k: 

SSXSLXSL*" Y 0 ** VCR wMl9 
FamlfyTfldM^ 

h and Moore Sts. 643-6363 


13th and Moors Sts. 


Fii Ham Hour M i . f UT1& 

Stall 

T^b. Hot Roast Beef Sad. aid Country Fried 
Thurs. Chicken n* Sfuffnc 

13fl> & Washington Sts.. Huntingdon 


Hours; 

Mon.-Thurs. 
i I a.m. • 12 
Fri.-Sat. 

11 a.m. • I p.m. 
Sun. 

Noon - 10 P.m. 


52” Screen TV 

643-3955 






































































Health professions 
omwancementonpaga 
3. 

Ross Perot re-enters 
race. Will he make a 
difference? See page Z. 

Fads aboat RIDS on 
paged. 


What’s new with Lia? Hu¬ 
mor Hollow is on page 4. 

Counselor’s Comer dis¬ 
cusses the System of Inter¬ 
active Guidance and Infor¬ 
mation on page 4. 

Get an international view 
from the Wayfarer’s Journal 
appearing on pages 4-5. 


Habitat for Humanity 
is a success. See page 3. 

Look on page 3 for 
your chance to make a 
difference. 

Exchange program 
information is on page 




Preparation for fail 
theatre production is 
in full swing. See Page 
3. 

Tired of eating 
Baker food? Restaur¬ 
ant reviews on Page 3. 


Football team victori¬ 
ous for proud parents. 
Story on page 8. 

Field lockey to (ace-off 
with Dickinson. See page 

Outstanding volleyball 
team has winning streak. 
Details on page 8. 
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J.C. Outreach organizes 
Special Olympics October 18 


More than 200 Juniata College 
students are expected to serve as 
volunteers for the 1992 Central 
Pennslyvania Special Olympics 
Fall Sectional to be held on Oct. 
18 on College Hill. 

Approximately 140 atheletes 
will compete in the designated 
events: volleyball, soccer, and 
long distance running. 

Juniata has been the site for six 
volleyball events since 1987. The 
Games Management Team are all 
members of the Juniata College 
Outreach Club. Additional vol¬ 
unteers are recruited from the 
Juniata student body. Event 
Director is junior Michele 
Schimento. 

The competition will be held in 
the Kennedy Sports + Recreation 
Center, soccer games are slated 
for the intramural fields in front 
of East Houses and the long dis¬ 
tance race will be run on a course 
that is mapped out across the 
Juniata campus. 


Comprised of athletes from 
Central Pennsylvania, each team 
is vying for a chance to advance 
to the Pennsylvania State Games 
which will be held in the spring of 
1993. 

Special Olympics is an inter¬ 
national program of sports train¬ 
ing and athletic competition for 
children and adults with mental 
retardation. Over one million 
mentally retarded citizens are 
Special Olympians nationwide. 

In addition to helping organize 
the Special Olympics competi¬ 
tion each year, J.C. Outreach, the 
social service club on campus, 
assists with many different 
events throughout the year 
including Red Cross Blood mo¬ 
biles, United Way Fund-raisers, 
Habitat for Humanity, Adopt a 
Grandparent, Planned Partners, 
and Special Friends. 

There is no charge to attend the 
competition and the local com¬ 
munity is encouraged to attend. 


Dr. Sowell is published 


The history of artisan labor orga¬ 
nizations in Bogota is examined in a 
recently published book written by 
Juniata College associate professor 
of history David Sowell. 

The book, “The Early Colombian 
Labor Movement: Artisans and Poli¬ 
tics in Bogota, 1832-1919,” also 
looks at the long-term political activ¬ 
ity of Colombian artisans in the cen¬ 
tury after independence. It is the first 
study of nineteenth-century Latin 
American artisans to be published in 
English. Printed by the Temple Uni¬ 
versity Press, the work is scheduled 
for release in November. 

Research for the book began in 
1983, according to Dr. Sowell. After 
months of in-depth study utilizing 
information gathered in Colombian 
archives and libraries. Dr. Sowell 
published his doctoral dissertation 
on the subject in 1986. His examina¬ 
tion of the early Colombian labor 
movement continued, however, for 
the next several years. 

Relying on contemporary news¬ 
papers, political handouts, broad¬ 
sides, and public petitions. Dr. Sow¬ 
ell analyzed the economic, social, 
and political history of the capital's 
artisan class. 



The book has already been recog¬ 
nized by scholars as an important 
linkage between the Colonial period 
of Colombian history and the mod¬ 
em history of 20th century Latin 
America. 

As Dr. Sowell notes, “There are 
relatively few works that cover the 
period of 19th century Latin Ameri¬ 
can history that this bode covers.” 
Charles Bergquist of the University 
of Washington- Seattle, praised the 
work for being “...a major contribu¬ 
tion to Latin American labor histor¬ 
iography, which has focused not on 
19th century artisans but on indust¬ 
rial workers in the 20th century.” 

While Dr. Sowell realizes that the 
book has a limited audience, he 
hopes it will enlighten readers about 
the struggle of Latin American arti¬ 
sans to maintain their way of life 
against political threat. Says Dr. 
Sowell, “The work is an examina¬ 
tion of the artisans’ reactions and 
activities undertaken to protect their 
way of life, which was threatened at 
the time by industrialization and the 
opening of the borders to foreign 
producers...*) it should be of parti- 

(Continoed on Page 6) 


I Parents and students enjoy Saturday’s barbeque. Photograph by Ben Wilkinson 

Residence hall revamped 


By Keith Noll 

Juniata College is in the process of 
renovating large portions of the cam¬ 
pus. This is apparent when one 
looks at the newly remodeled North 
and Sherwood residence halls and 
the now idle Cloister. In a recent 
meeting with William Alexander, 
Vice President for Financial Affairs, 
many questions were answered 
about the completion of North, the 
construction in the front of Sher¬ 
wood and the fate of the Cloister. 

Mr. Alexander stated North is 
almost completely finished and 
needs only a few repairs such as door 
knobs and painting. He said they are 
also awaiting new study room furni¬ 
ture and a television to complete the 
interior. The landscaping surround¬ 
ing the porch should be completed 
by Homecoming Weekend. 

Sherwood is also nearing comple¬ 
tion, with most of the work to be 
done on the landscaping and the new 
porch. The porch is being built in the 
tradition of the Cloister Porch. Mr. 
Alexander said the purpose behind 
the porch was to have “more inter¬ 


mediate size places” for small 
groups to hang out as on the Cloister 
porch. Sherwood porch will be small 
individual porches with benches 
enclosed by a brick wall perimeter. 
This will allow students to relax on 
benches of the porch and enjoy a 
beautiful day. It should be complete 
by Homecoming as should the land¬ 
scaping. The landscaping will 
include planting trees to liven the 
atmosphere around the porch and 
adding more lighting to the area. 

Sherwood also has some interior 
labor to be completed. Floors not 
placed correctly will be replaced in 
the summer as will areas of the bath¬ 
rooms where tile flooring was not 
matched properly. 

Cloister, the next residence hail to 
be renovated, will begin construc¬ 
tion in 1993 and conclude in 1994. It 
will again open to students in 1994. 
Currently, the college is in the pro¬ 
cess of hiring an architect to design 
the Cloister and “emphasize the 
character of the building.” The reno¬ 
vations will be extensive and there 
will be a large overhead due to 


restructuring of healing, plumbing 
and electric systems along with gen¬ 
eral renovations. Mr. Alexander 
noted a major fundraising drive is 
needed to cover the cost of the reno¬ 
vations and remarked he wanted the 
Cloister to turn out a "special result.” 

All the residence halls will be par¬ 
tially handicapped accessible and 
more projects will be done across 
campus. These future products 
include connecting the campus resi¬ 
dence hails with a circular path, 
increasing residence hall parking, 
and convening the campus to a 
walking campus where the entire 
campus is connected through lawns 
and pathways. 

Get 

Involved! 
Join the 

Juniatian 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial 


(NOTE: Due to Fall Break, the next issue of the paper will be out 
on October 22nd. Have a great break.) 

WHO CARES ABOUT THE MASCOT? 

Well, obviously you do or you wouldn't be reading this. As I dis¬ 
covered last w eek as I was asking many of you about the mascot, 
there is a lot of concern that the students will have little (or no) say 
in the matter. Let's look at this matter more closely, shall we? 

My original plan for this editorial was an arguement that we 
don't really need a mascot at all. After all, isn’t it just a convenient 
way to refer to the sports teams? Does the mascot represent any¬ 
thing to those of you w ho are not on a sports team? Again, I 
learned from asking around that there are, indeed, strong feelings 
about this issue. One of you even said, “I feel stupid not having a 
mascot.” I agree. 

A mascot is a symbol, and as we all know, a symbol is used to 
represent something, in this case, a college. The main thing is not 
that we be "politically correct”, but that our symbol is an accurate 
reflection of the college's values, beliefs and motives. I think the 
reason this is such a heated issue is that w e each have our own set of 
values, beliefs and motives. The college has it’s “official” set of val¬ 
ues it wishes to portray to prospective students, parents, alumni, 
trustees, and other colleges and universities. These many value 
systems are conflicting at the moment, and I think we need to sort 
out what we stand for before we find a symbol to stand for it 

What do we, as a community, stand for? What do we, as a com¬ 
munity, believe in? What makes us unique - how are we different 
from, say, Penn State, or IUP, or Princeton? When you think 
about all of the things that make you a “Juniatian” what comes to 
mind? I think this is where we need to start before we can choose 
an accurate symbol of us. 

This leads me to add that our mascot is not something that the 
trustees or the administration can choose and then expect the stu¬ 
dent body to identify with and support. This is not a public rela¬ 
tions game. A mascot can be used that way, but it can also be used 
to bring our community together. In order for a symbol to be effec¬ 
tive, there must be a strong attachment to the body it represents. 
The act of naming a mascot gives the mascot an important place in 
our lives, and gives importance to those who name it. Therefore, I 
think it behooves the administration to seriously consider letting 
the students have a large say in, if not deckle upon, the mascot. 

Let's hope the administration cares about the mascot (and 
about the students) enough to have read this, too. 

BCS 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Juniata's Student Government is 
to be congratulated on its recent 
decision to remove the cigarette 
machine from Ellis Hail. The pre¬ 
sence of the machine sent a mixed 
message to the College community: 
“The College considers health and 
well-being an important enough 
issue to sponsor Wellness Day once 
a year, but we also act as distribution 
agents for tobacco companies 
because we need money." 

My concerns were based on infor¬ 
mation which, in spite of its validity, 
is still often difficult to come by. The 
following data comes primarily from 
the autobiography of the forma* Sur¬ 
geon General of the United States, 
Dr. C. Everett Koop: 

Popular magazines that accept 
tobacco ads routinely exert strict edi¬ 
torial censorship of articles about the 
dangers of smoking. (For example, 
“People” magazine omitted from 
Sammy Davis Jr.'s obituary the fact 
that he was a 2-pack a day smoker.) 
The tobacco industry spends 
between 3 and 4 billion dollars per 
year, or about $7,000 per minute 
promoting their products. (Exam- 
plerPhillip Morris paid $350,000 to 
get James Bond to smoke Larks in 
"Licence To Kill.*') The tobacco lob¬ 
by is politically powerful, since 
enormous profits are made from 
both spitting tobacco and cigarettes, 
which cost an estimated one-half 
cent per pack to produce, and may 
sell for over $2. (For the first time in 
history, none of the Chief Executive 
Officers of any of the three major 
tobacco companies smoke.) 

Each day in America, smoker’s 
cancer kills the equivalent number of 
people who would die in the crash of 
two jumbo jets in which there would 
be no survivors. (It is estimated by 
the Center for Disease Control that 
in this country alone, over 434,000 
people die annually from tobacco 
use.) Over 60,000 studies have 
shown a causal relationship between 
cigarettes and the three leading 
causes of death in America: heart 
disease, cancer, and stroke. Seven 
percent of all cancer deaths have 
been shown to result from “Passive 
smoking”- breathing second-hand 
tobacco smoke, which contains, 
among other things, carbon mono¬ 
xide, vinyl chloride, hydrogen, cya¬ 
nide, formaldehyde, and arsenic. 
Most smokers are drug addicts, nico¬ 
tine addiction being similar to the 
same processes that hook users of 
cocaine And heroin. Smoking is 


learned behavior and can be 
unlearned, though, interestingly, the 
same percentage of heroin addicts as 
tobacco users are able to quit on their 
own. 

We can be proud of our admi¬ 
nistrations's recent campus-wide 
restrictions on smoking, and out 
pride can now extend to Student 
Government as well. 

Sincerely, 

Jack Troy 

Dear Editor, 

Thank you for your enlightened 
editorial advising students that con¬ 
structive engagement produces bet¬ 
ter results than griping among them¬ 
selves. If I may, I would like to 
respond to a few comments you 
made about our library hours. 

First of all, the decision to close 
the library an hour earlier on Sun¬ 
days and weeknights was based 
upon usage statistics we keep that 
indicate there aren't enough students 
in the library after midnight to war¬ 
rant remaining open an extra hour. 

Also, please keep in mind that it is a 
handful of devoted student library 
workers who are called upon to keep 
the library open late at night, and I 
think it is unfair to make someone 
stay on duty until 1 a.m. and then be 
expected to be fully functional for an 
8 a.m. class. 

Secondly, our usage statistics also 
indicate that there aren’t enough stu¬ 
dents using the library on Friday and 
Saturday nights to remain open until 
midnight. Again, please consider our 
devoted student workers: I think 
they deserve Friday nights off so that 
they can “live” a little; as for Satur¬ 
days, the library is a virtual morgue, 
but we are open for business from 
10-10 for the handful of students 
who trickle in. 

Thirdly, during midterms and 
finals, the library will be open until 1 
a.m. every night of the week so that 
students have a quiet (well, relative¬ 
ly speaking) place to study. 

In closing, I honestly feel that 100 
hours a week is plenty of time for the 
library to be open. I do agree that 
there should be a safe, quiet facility 
on campus for after midnight study¬ 
ing, but I’m not certain keeping the 
library open later is the answer. I will 
say, however, that we are here to 
serve student needs, and if enough 
students want more library hours, we 
will somehow provide them. 

Yours truly, 

Peter Kuperamith 
College Librarian 


Ross Perot 
returns for 
another try 

By Bill Rys 

A new factor has entered into the 
1992 Presidential Campaign. H. 
Ross Perot, through the urging of his 
volunteers, has reentered the race. 
What affect will Perot have on 
George Bush and Bill Clinton? 

The Bush campaign sees the 
entering of Perot as being to their 
advantage. Bush supports the return 
of Perot as pulling support from 
Clinton. After Perot left in July, 
Clinton’s support increased, and the 
Bush campaign is projecting a 
reverse of this occurance. 

The Clinton campaign says that 
their support was growing before the 
perot drop-out. They believe that 
their base is stable and that the return 
of Perot will make little or no differ¬ 
ence in their strong lead in the polls. 

As for Perot, his support is now 
very small: about seven percent 
Most experts feel he will have trou¬ 
ble gaining support any higher than 
the teens. But the real measure of the 
Perot affect will come after his mas¬ 
sive advertising campaign and possi¬ 
ble participation in the upcoming 
debates. 

Resumes 
and cover 
letters 

Anyone who doubts the concept 
of a collective unconsciousness 
among the human race has never 
advertised a job opening. 

Each person may be unique, but 
most cover letters look exactly alike 
You'd think one person wrote them 
all. A real boring person. 

A cover letter is of pivotal impor¬ 
tance early in one's career. Most stu¬ 
dents have had a lifetime of school 
and a little work, so it’s tough to have 
a resume that is remarkably 
different 

But that letter can show your per¬ 
sonality. As I sift through applicants, 
your cover letter is your best chance 
to make me want to meet you. 

Unfortunately, most letters are 
wastes of time and paper. They have 
the bland writing style of a textbook 
and convey no personality. Faced 
with a stack of envelopes, guess 
what happens each time the hiring 
manager finds an average resume 
combined with a boring letter. 

Remember the purpose of the let¬ 
ter and resume. It’s to get an inter¬ 
view, not a job. The goal-plain and 
simple-is to have the employer want 
to meet you. 

I”m searching for a few person¬ 
able, competant people to interview. 
For entry level petitions I don’t 
expect tons of experience. But I do 
want spark; potential. 

So don’t waste the critical first 
paragraph boring me with something 
I already know-that you are 
responding to my ad. 

the opening paragraph should be 
short, easy to read—and intriguing. 
Its singluar job is to pull that reader 
in, so that they will want to read on. 
How do you do that? 

Certainly not by copying a letter 
from a resume book, just like thou- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Soup’s on 


By Melissa Williams 

Do yon trudge to Baker 
Refectory everyday in hope of 
a temptin g and unulmng , 
sinfully delicious entree, but 
in reality you only end up eat¬ 
ing ceres! and bagels for five 
days in a raw? Are you hoping 
to expand your spectrum of 
resonant knowledge beyond 
McDonald's, O.I.P., and 
Sheetz? 

If you have answered yes to 
either of these questions, it is 
quite clear you should add 
some "spice" to your meal 
time doldrums by patronizing 
Baby's Restaurant, located on 
Gamer Street in State College. 
From the moment you walk in 
to the door you will be taken 
on a journey back through 
time. 

Back to die 50’s, a time 
when greasy h am b urgers and 
fries were not a health hazard. 
A time when waitreoee were 
friendly. A time when the 
quality of a restaurant's atmo- 
s phe re was just as important 
as the quality of the food. 

Baby’s Restaurant is truly a 
unique and exquisite dining 
experience. The diner’s atmo¬ 
sphere is imm e rs ed with 50*s 
nostalgia that is primarily 
based an authentic looking, 
50’s style waitresses and short 


order cooks, coca-cola para¬ 
phernalia, and 50’s music pro¬ 
vided by mini jukeboxes at 
each table. In addition to 
the impeccable scenery, the 
quality of food should also be 
praised. Baby’s restaurant 
serves a wide range of well- 
prepared food that appeals to 
even the most discerning 
palette. The menu is rather 
inclusive with dishes ranging 
from chicken sandwiches to 
spaghetti dinners. The prices 
range in the vicinity of 
$2-50-$6u50. 

However, I stongly recom¬ 
mend Baby’s “Wimpy 
Basket," which consists of 
two 1.5 oz. hamb u rg e r s and 
fries. This meal captures the 
essence of the traditional 50’s 
teataurant. Of course, no meal 
at Baby’s is complete without 
a large fountain drink, perhaps 
a cherry coke or a root beer 
float, and to top this delectable 
meal, a scrumptious Deluxe 
Banana Split is in order. 

Overall, Baby’s Restaurant 
is a must for all. It is most defi¬ 
nite^ a dmii^ experience that 
will not be forgotten easily. I 
encourage all discontented 
food co n noisseurs to dine at 
Baby’s Restaurant at least 
once. I guarantee you will not 
be disappointed. 


Cast preparing for fall theatre 
production: Chekhov’s “Uncle Vanya 


Habitat for 

Humanity 

successes 

By Victoria Masotta 

For the second year, JC Habitat for 
Humanity maintained a table at the 
Parents Weekend Craft fair. Our 
objective was two-fold. First was to 
fond-niseforourclubsoihatwecsn 
continue contributing needed funds 
towards the next house. We did so by 
holding a “Nail Sale." The decorated 
nails sy m bolized the efforts of vol¬ 
unteers to create new and safe bous¬ 
ing. To our great surprise, we raised 
over $82. Mam thanks id thorn who 
contributed. A medal thanks to 
Jmet Baker, a local artist, who 
donated hand-drawn notecards to our 
efforts. 

More importantly, our table 
caught the eye of curiouapwcnts and 
s tud e n t s alike. The key to Habitat’s 
s uccess is raising aware ne ss about 
the group’s effort to do away with 
poverty bousing. With 168 affiliates 
nation-wide, many parents had been 
involved with Habitat through their 
home community or church. The 
monamgpaamd quickly as we riiared 
succe sse s and pirns for the future. 

We are continuing the work on the 
second house. The Saturday we 
return from Fall Break (17th) will be 
Juniata Day at the house. Stop out 
and see what we’ve accomplished! 



Your chance 
to make a 
difference 

By Victoria Masotta 

Do you view politics as 
exciting? 

Are you frustrated about the 
upcoming elections? 

Would you tike to add an 
exceptional activity to your 
name? 

Well here is your chance to act 
on your convictions. Two weeks 
of phonebanking for Lynn 
Yeakel (Democrat for U.S. 
Senate) is sched ul ed for Oct 12 
and 19 from 7-9 pm I will be 
organizing student participation 
for this event. If you are up for the 
challenge and able to put in even 
a little hit of time please contact 
me either before you leave for 
Fall Break or right after you 
return. Drop me a note in my box 
or leave a message on my 
answering machine. 

Victoria Masotta 

Box 205 

643-9485 


By Sherry Coons 

As you may have noticed if you 
strolled past Oiler Hall in the even¬ 
ing, the cast of Juniata College's fall 
theatre production, “Uncle Vanya” 
is hard at work rehearsing lines and 
perfecting characters. 

The show can be seen in Oiler 
Hall on Nov. 5-7 and Nov. 12-14 at 
8:15 p.m. There will also be a mati¬ 
nee performance at 2 p.m. on Nov. 8. 
Admission is free. However, there is 
limited seating, so tickets must be 
picked up in advance at the informa¬ 
tion desk in Ellis college cento'. 

The script for “Uncle Vanya” was 
written by Russian author, Anton 
Pavlovitch Chekhov in 1900. Chek¬ 
hov has written articles, short sto¬ 
ries, and several one-act plays in 
addition to his full- length plays. 
Some of his other masterpieces 
include “The Three Sisters” and 
“The Cherry Orchard.” 

“Unde Vanya” depicts life in a 
rural area of old Russian territory. 
All the action takes place on the 
Serebryakov estate over the course 
of approximately three months. 
Throughout the show, it is evident 
that change is a major theme. Char¬ 
acters discuss the new order, the old 
ways, and the actors are constantly 
making entrances and exits. The 
coatings and goings of the characters 
keep foe action moving from one 
scene to foe next 

The one dung that is not continu¬ 
ously changing is foe condition of 
foe work that needs done. Through- 

Exchange 

Program 

Information 

By KimCinko 

The lobby of the sports and recre¬ 
ation center was filled with voices 
from around foe world on Monday, 
September 28, as International 
Week started off with a study-abroad 

Most of the foreign students on 
campus were there with pictures and 
postcards of their homelands. Junia¬ 
ta students who have recently 
returned from abroad were also on 
hand to ans w er any questions any¬ 
one had on foe various programs 
available. Study abroad opportuni¬ 
ties are available in England, Ger¬ 
many, France, Japan, Spain, Greece, 
China, and Ecuador. Detailed infor¬ 
mation on each specific country and 
on the types of courses offered was 
available to interested students. 

Anyone who is interested in study 
abroad, or anyone who is curious 
about foe program, is encouraged to 
stop by the International Office in 
Founders. 


out foe show, the audience does not 
see any real work being done, 
although it is obvious that foe char¬ 
acters are aware of the need for it. 
They seem to get nothing accom¬ 
plished except discussing how 
things used to be. Serebryakov, play¬ 
ed by Michael Dzanko, is a retired 
professor who is staying at foe estate 
with his wife Yelyena, played by 
Sarah Kimnach. Also at foe resi¬ 
dence is Serebryakovs's daughter by 
a former marriage, Sonya, who is 
played by Katie Simons. Maryina, 
played by Valerie Coffey, is foe aged 
nanny. Her character sits in the 
house knitting a sock and serving tea 
to all foe guests. Again, working 
very liule. Another vital character is 
Astrov, a doctor who seemingly 

spends mast of his time keeping up 
with the illnesses of Serebryakov. 
The doctor also spends a good deal 
of time with nature. 


Tyelyegyin, portrayed by Ari 
Comman, is an impoverished land¬ 
owner who wanders about among 
the cast playing his guitar and trying 
to keep peace among the others. 
Moving about from room to room 
with a book in her hand is Mariya, 
played by Michelle Koren, the 
mother of the professor's first wife 
and Sonya’s grandmother. Her son, 
Vanya, is also a major character in 
foe story. Throughout the play, his 
character is portrayed as a rather pes¬ 
simistic, unhappy man. It appears 
that foe only character who actually 
gets work done is the w^xhman, 
played by Michael Keil. 

The images alluded to in the plot 
are ones of movement and unrest. 
Through entrances, exits, thunder¬ 
storms, and disagreements, the char¬ 
acters in “Uncle Vanya” show the 
trials of everyday people struggling 
to make it in an ever-changing rural 
Russia. 


Rent one movie and receive 
2nd movie FREE of equal 
value. 

Offer expires 1001/92 

FREE MEMBERSHIP 

(college ID required) 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 

Free movie rental with 
VCR cleaning or repair. 

1 FREE MOVIE with your 
membership. 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 

Kevin's VCR tip of the iseek; 

“Unplug your VCR during efectrfc*/ storms” 

Family Video & Waterbed (4 blocks) 

13th and Moor* St*. 643-6363 


Health Profession Announcements 


1. HOSA Committee meetings 
will be held on Wednesday, Oct 
14 at 7 p.m. in A201. 

2. Attention junior pre-vet stu¬ 
dents: If foe schools to which you 
are applying require the VCAT 
foe deadline for registration for 
foe Nov. 21 exam is Oct 16. See 
Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier for an 
application. 


3. Minority students interested 
in learning mare about career 
options in toxicology are invited 
to apply to attend an expense - 
paid trip to the Annual Meeting 
of the Society of Toxicology to 
be held March 14-18 in New 
Orleans. For details and addition¬ 
al information see Dr. Kirchhof- 
Glazier. Deadline for application 
is Oct 23. 


Meet the candidates 
at Ellis — October 8 


The students of Juniata Col¬ 
lege will have an opportunity to 
meet the canidates for foe 81st 
[District State Congressional Seat 
on Thursday Oct 8 at 7 p.m. in 
foe Faculty Room at Ellis Hall on 
foe Juniata College campus. This 
seat is presently held by Rep¬ 
resentative Samuel Hayes who is 
not seeking reelection. 

The canidates. Democrat John 


Mills who has previously held the 
county recorder seat in Hunting¬ 
don County and Republican Lar¬ 
ry Sather who is foe present coun¬ 
ty Commissioner, will present 
their positions on various issues 
and be available for questioning. 




Read The 
Juniatian 
Each Week 


r SHORT ON CASH? ^ 

NEED MONEY NOW? 

Student government's program is better then the ATM. The 
Student Government Convenience Loan Program offers Juniata 
College Students the convenience of fast cash. The loan provi¬ 
sions ere es follows: 

1. Maximum amount is S50.00 

2. No interest charge for 30 days. 

3. Late charge of only one percent per day 

4. Up to three loens per semester (but only one loan at a time.} 

Visit the Student Government Office (located between the 
MAC machine and the book store) during posted office hours for 
l more details! J 
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Counselor’s 

Comer 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

(A note from Counselor’s Cor¬ 
ner: We’ll conclude our series of 
articles on alcohol and college 
students in the next issue of (“The 
Juniatian”.) 

SIGI-PLUS - System of Inter¬ 
active Guidance and Information 
— can help you in the important 
areas of career planning and deci¬ 
sion making. 

As a freshman, you are going 
to be making some critical deci¬ 
sions over the next several 
months. SIGI can help you with 
those decisions. It can help you 
examine your own rewards and 
satisfactions associated with* 
occupational choice. 

At the sophomore level, SIGI 
can aid students who are consid¬ 
ering POE changes. Interest pat¬ 
terns change and we find out 
more about our capacities intel¬ 
lectually. Many students will be 
looking at career paths quite dif¬ 
ferent from those they had as 
freshmen. 

SiGT-PLUji can be of benefit 
to juniors and seniors as well as 
freshmen and sophomores. It is 
never too late to look at and 
change one’s career plans. SIGI- 
PLUS can serve to reinforce cur¬ 
rent plans and/or it can introduce 
options perhaps not previously 
considered. 

Special features offered SIGI- 
PLUS users include occupational 
information. Each year the soft- 


Wayfarer’s Journal 



ware information is updated to 
insure that only accurate and 
timely information is presented. 
Additionally, users can access 
information on hundreds of occu¬ 
pations (job prospects through 
the 1990s, salaries, special 
requirements for entry). 

But most importantly, you can 
schedule SIGI-PLUS very easily 
and at your own convenience. 
The program takes approximate¬ 
ly two hours to complete. It com¬ 
es with a printer so that you can 
take hard copy with you for 
future reference. Stop in and 
schedule an appointment with 
SIGI-PLUS! Just see Shirley 
Powell in the Career Planning & 
Placement Center. Remember, its 
alright to be undecided regarding 
career path, but it is not alright to 
do nothing about it. 

Enjoy the mid-semester break 
with family and friends. Be good 
to yourself and think positive 
thoughts. While you’re on break, 
be sure to tell important family 
members just how you feel about 
them. 




By Biad Haubert 

If you haven’t noticed yet, the 
cigarette machine located across 
form the information desk is no 
longer there. After voting to get 
rid of the machine (because of 
health and other concerns), the 
service was terminated. The Stu¬ 
dent Government Senate, in its 
most recent meeting, has voted 
unanimously to replace it with a 
juke box in the snack bar. 

It appears that we students 
have not been utilizing the snack 
bar to its full potential in the past 
few years. We have a great place 
to take a study break with some 
friends, but there always seemed 
to be something lacking. It is our 


Legislative Voice 


hope that this machine will make 
the snack bar more appealing to 
everyone. 

Currently, we are soliciting 
information from different ven¬ 
ding companies in the nearby 
area. When we decide on the 
most appropriate company, the 
juke box will be installed. It will 
begin its daily operation at 2:00 
p.m. and will be available for use 
until the snack bar closes. We 
hope you will enjoy it 

It is also to your advantage to 
know that you can receive loans 
from the Student Government. 
Stop by during office hours (post¬ 
ed on the S.G. door), and ask one 
of our members how you can bor¬ 
row up to $50 interest-free for 30 
days! 

Finally, we just want to 
encourage you to vote next 
month. It’s a simple, short pro¬ 
cess — but one that puts so much 
power at your fingertips. 


Dear Juniata, 

We are all doing fine at our 
new school, Hokusel Gakuen. 
We are into out 3rd week and 
seem to have adjusted well to the 
way a Japanese college operates. 
No one lives on campus here, so 
most of us have at least a 30 
minute ride on a subway, train, 
and/or bus to getto school around 
8:30 for our 8:50 class. Since it 
takes so long for us to get home, 
everyone stays on campus in one 
of the lounges or at the library 
until after their last class of the 
day. This is one part I don’t care 
for. I miss going back to my room 
for a quick nap before class. Any¬ 
way, everyone’s classes seem to 
be going well. AH of us have 
three hours of Japanese four days 


a week, so needless to say we are 
learning a lot of language quick¬ 
ly. Most of us also have Professor 
Cherry’s Comparative Manage¬ 
ment course and it is very inter¬ 
esting. With the help of an inter¬ 
preter, both students from the 
U.S. and Japan are learning a lot 
about each others’ culture and 
management techniques. Betty 
Anne”s American Culture class 
is also a great experience since 
the U.S. students get to hear how 
the Japanese students feel about 
various issues such as adultery, 
abortion, the homeless, etc. We 
all have other classes taught by 
Japanese professors such as 
Japanese Business, Japanese 
Culture, and Japanese Literature. 
These are taught in the traditional 


Japanese style of purely lecture 
and then a final paper or exam at 
the end. We are learning so much 
since everything is so very diffe¬ 
rent from home, especially Hun¬ 
tingdon, Jokusei is very similar in 
size to Juniata, but the buildings 
are a bit newer and more modem. 
It is equipped with about the 
same facilities too, such as 
cafeteria, book store, gym, com¬ 
puter center, and library. We are 
also fortunate to have a very nice 
international center and lounge - 
where we spend a lot of time 
between classes. I think that all of 
us will have a very good learning 
experience and pleasant stay here 
in Japan. We will see you in 
January!! 

Nicole C. Carle 


Along Humor Hollow 


By Lia Meyer 

I spent this past summer at an 
internship 15 minutes outside of 
Huntingdon. I lived in Mission 
and commuted back and forth 
every day. By the end of the sum¬ 
mer, the commute had shortened 
somehow to six minutes, though, 
and didn’t bother me quite so 
much. However there was that 
one day... 

It wasn’t really any big deal. 
Not like I got a ticket or anything. 
It was Friday afternoon and I was 
driving home from my intern¬ 
ship, understandably looking for¬ 
ward to the weekend. That was 
when I saw the flashing lights 
behind me and heard the siren. I 
pulled over, thinking about what 
was about to happen. 

I had supposed that the police 
officer was pulling me over for 
speeding. Passing that Porsche 
probably tipped him off. 

“Gee wiz," I remember think¬ 
ing, “a ticket in Pennsylvania will 
cost me over $ 100. And it’ll go on 
my record.” I watched the cop sit¬ 
ting in his car through my rear 
view mirror. He looked well over 
40.1 wondered in what condition 
his heart was. “If I scream, will he 
have a heart attack? 

“Maybe he’s just pulling me 
over to tell me that my muffler is 
dragging. Or maybe he just wants 
to compliment me on my new 
bumper sticker, ‘So many pedest¬ 
rians, so little time.’ 

“Maybe he’s familiar with 


Humor Hollow and wants to tell 
me how much he enjoys it. May¬ 
be he wants to congratulate me on 
making Dean’s List last semes¬ 
ter- Or maybe he’s doing a rou¬ 
tine check to make sure all Mary¬ 
land drivers are potty-trained.” 

I watched him climbing out of 
the squad car. He shut the door, 
straightened his gun belt, sucked 
in his gut, and donned his 
sunglasses. 

“What should I do?” I won¬ 
dered. “Maybe I’ll tell him I’m 
-pregnant and due any minute. I 
could tell him that I thought my 
gas tank was on fire. Or I can tell 
him that I was being chased by 
reformed ex-cons who have been 
recently bom again into their for¬ 
mer criminal ways.” 

The cop strutted toward my 
car. His image was in the center 
of my rear view mirror. My anxi¬ 
ety increased as I reminded 
myself that I cannot affoid a Pen¬ 
nsylvania speeding ticket on my 
intern’s salary. 

Just then the answer came to 
me. I didn't have to just sit there 
like a dying duck. It’s time we 
tax-payers stood up for what we 
believe is just. So I kicked the car 
into gear and slammed on the gas. 

I heard a “thud” and my car 
stopped moving. I could hear the 
rear tires spinning uselessly. I 
looked down at the gear shift. Sil¬ 
ly me! In my heart-racing panic, I 
had accidentally put the car into 
reverse. I switched it to drive and 


took a deep breath to calm my 
nerves. 

As I drove forward, I heard a 
few cracking sounds and gianc^d 
into my rear view mirror. I could 
not see the cop, but his squad car 
still stood as an ominous remin¬ 
der of the horrendous fee I would 
have to pay if I didn’t get out of 
there fast. 

I pulled up in from of Mission 
a few minutes later, knowing 
well that I would have to cover 
my tracks completely to avoid 
paying that fine. I had already 
washed my car to take off 
the“wash me” notes that my 
roommate had written all over the 
car with her finger. 

Now back at Mission, I got a 
screw driver and switched my 
license plates with another car 
with Jersey tags, also parked in 
front of Mission. Strangely 
enough, I found a pair of sunglas¬ 
ses hanging on my rear bumper. 
They didn’t look right on me, so I 
gave them to the guys living in 
the apartment below mine. 

The ironic thing is that, later 
that night, I heard a news report 
on the radio about a cop who had 
been killed on that very same 
road earlier that day. They said 
that they suspected a car with 
Maryland tags and were on the 
lookout for it. 

I wonder if it was the same cop. 
And I wonder whatever hap¬ 
pened to that Jersey driver with 
my Maryland tags. 
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Killing Time 


By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

The name, Bobby Brightwell, 
was not a new one. In my mind’s 
eye, he appeared, garbed in clear¬ 
est memory: short, stocky, 230 
lbs. sitting easily on a well¬ 
muscled, superbly conditioned 
frame; an elfish, belly laugh 
emerging from a perpetual grin 
on a face reddish-brown in sum¬ 
mer sun. 

The memory was a poor match 
from the description one gave of 
the Bobby Brightwell seen just 
days ago on a witness stand in a 
Cumberland County Courthouse; 
pale, listless, shrunken, under 
150 lbs., a body locked in atro¬ 
phy. “He looked like an old 
man,” one spectator opined. 
What could cause such a drama¬ 
tic deterioration in the course of 
three years? 

Brightwell was not just a wit¬ 
ness, but a defendant in his own 
prison assault trial, stemming 
from incidents that occurred in 
April, 1992, in Rockview Prison. 
The story Bobby told from the 
witness stand was a harrow?™ 
revelation into official barbarity, 
a reflection of the shadows of evil 
that sulk prisons daily, of uni¬ 
formed ugliness cloaked under 
color of state law. 

This trek into tyranny took 
place on April 10, 1992, when 
Bobby was being escorted to his 
cell as he returned from the exer¬ 
cise yard. As per custom, Bobby 
was handcuffed, with four armed 
(with batons) guards, when he 
was ordered to face the wall. As 
he did so, the punches began, and 
he, being both handcuffed and 
shackled to the waist, was obvi¬ 
ously on the receiving end, while 
being called the obligatory “nig¬ 
ger” and warned to “mind his 
business.” A Lieutenant on the 
scene borrowed a baton and using 
its tip like a dagger, jabbed him 
forcefully in the stomach 4-5 
times with it, knocking the winu 
out of him.- Upon return to his 
cell, he vomited, urinated and 
defecated blood. 

Shortly thereafter, he was 


taken to a D.W. cell for psychiatr¬ 
ic observation, a strip cell with 
nothing, not even a toilet (a hole 
in the floor): it did have a malo¬ 
dorous mattress drenched with 
urine. 

It took three days (until the 
13th of April) to see a doctor, 
who prescribed a liquid diet, but 
Bobby, since the beating, 
couldn’t hold any food down. 

On April 21,1992, per order of 
higher ranking prison officials, 
Bobby was ordered moved from 
D.W. and returned to the RHU 
(scene of the first assault), 
despite his clear and repeated 
fears of return, for fear of brutal 
retaliation. His pleas fell on deaf 
ears, for upon his return, he was 
set upon by ten guards, literally 
thrown into an unlightened cell, 
and then beaten again, while 
cuffed with a restraint belt around 
his waist, punched, his glasses 
knocked off, pulled, choked, 
pummeled. As he later told the 
Court, “I felt punches and pain 
everywhere.” 

While on the ground, his legs 
were pulled apart and severely 
twisted, so much so that in a mad 
fit of pain he yelled, “Why don’t 
you just break ’em off?” 

He lay , twisted cuffed and 
shackled for over five hours in a 
cell from hell, denied medical 
treatment, vomiting in pain and 
terror, before being returned to 
D.W. 

In early September 1992, on 
trial for assault by Ufe prisoner, a 
jury found him not guilty of 
assault, and acquitted him of all¬ 
charges. (After the jury was dis¬ 
missed, the Judge in the case, sua 
sponte (of his own accord) found 
Bobby guilty of three counts of 
harassment, the judicial equiva¬ 
lent of adding insult to injury.) 

His tormentors, the guards 
who stole all but his life, have 
never been charged with 
anything. 

His address: Bobby Brightwell 
M-5842 

P.O. Box 598 

Camp Hill, Pa. 17011 



Wayfarer’s Journal 


Dear JC, 

Hello everyone! Just wanted to let 
you know that all is going extremely 
well for us in Sapporo. We miss 
Juniata though. It is hard to believe 
that we are on opposite sides of the 
world! We are experiencing so many 
new things here. It is amazing how 
the two cultures can be so different I 
think everyone is going through a 
little culture shock. 

The first two weeks we were in 
Japan, we traveled all over Honshu. I 
do not think there is one inch of the 
island that we did not cover. We vis¬ 
ited cities such as Nikko, Hiroshima, 
Mara, Kyoto, and Tokyo. We saw 
Shinto shrines, Buddhist temples, 
various national parks, and we even 
went to a Japanese baseball game. 
While we were on our trip we 
learned so much about Japan and its 
history. 

It is really neat living with a host 
family. It is the best way to leam 
about Japanese customs and tradi¬ 
tions. We also get to practice our 
Japanese a lot. Most of our families 
speak very little English, so we 
always have a dictionary handy! It is 
so frustrating when people do not 
understand you, or worse yet, you do 
not understand them! 

There are several things about liv¬ 
ing in a Japanese tome that are quite 
hard to get used to. One is wearing 
slippers around. Once you step foot 
in the house, you must remove your 
shoes and put on slippers. In fact, all 
of your shoes are kept by the door for 
this reason. Also, in some of the trad¬ 
itional Japanese bedrooms, there is 
no bed. You sleep on a futon that you 
make up every night and put away in 
the morning. Another thing that is 
quite unusual is the Japanese bath. 
Not only is it very different, but the 
Japanese bathe at night instead of in 
the morning. Finally, probably die 
hardest thing to get used to...eating 
with chopsticks! We had to leam 
really fast or we would starve! 

Japan .s such a beautiful place to 
visit. We are having the time of our 
lives, but we miss everyone at home 
a lot. We think of you often and tope 
everyone is having a good semester. 
See you all in January! Sayonara! 

Pam Musante 

(for the whole group) 


lAIDSfactlinel 


1 - 800 - 662-6080 

You can get the facts. 


DINNER SPECIALS 


Fri. Happy Hour 5-7 
10* Wines fri I tone) 
Fish k Chips Dimer 
Sat. Grilled Tuna Steak 
Sun. Stuffed Pork Chop, 


Mon. Happy Hour 5-7 

Senior Citizen (toy _ 

10% Discount on food items 



Tues. Hot feast Beef Sand, and Counfry Fried Ste* 

Wed. Taco HUM 
Tburs. Chicken n* Sfufffnc 

13th & Washington Sts., 


Niehfly Drink Specials 


Huntingdon 


Hours: 

Mon.-Thurs. 

II a.m. - 12 
Fri.-Saf. 

11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
Sun. 

Noon - 11 p.m. 


52” Screen TV 

643-3955 


Wellness 
_Tip_s_ 

College is definitely a time for 
decisions. “What should be my 
major? Where should I live? 
What am I going to do when I fin¬ 
ish school?” All are important 
questions because they affect life 
in significant ways. 

Then there’s the question of 
alcohol. Living in a college envi¬ 
ronment, you are constantly 
given the opportunity to decide 
how alcohol will play into your 
personal and social life, thereby 
affecting your academics, your 
relationships and your health. 

In almost every area of life, 
evaluations is a valuable goal. By 
checking ourselves out, we can 
celebrate our successes and stop 
ourselves before our “areas of 
weakness” get the best of us. 
After all, it is better for you to 
control alcohol and its impact on 
you than to let it control you. 
There is nothing “stupid” or 
“embarrassing” about taking 
time to really find out what role 
alcohol plays in your life. If you 
are choosing to drink, take all 
precautions to guard against 
negative consequences of your 
“personal decision.” 

If you choose not to drink, 
great! Enjoy yourself and never 
allow your choice to be 
discredited. 

The week of Oct. 19 has been 
designated as “Alcohol Aware¬ 
ness Week” at Juniata. Activities 



on campus, sponsored by SHAC, 
will coincide with similar student 
effort nationwide during 
“National Collegiate Alcohol 
Awareness Week.” These events 
stress education and one’s ulti¬ 
mate responsibility in making 
weli informed, responsible deci¬ 
sions. “Alcohol Awareness 
Week” at Juniata will include 
various workshops, displays, and 
activities across campus head¬ 
lined by a dramatic presentation 
“Moments — An evening with 
Bill W.” -a poignant portrayal of 
the struggle by William Griffith 
Wilson, a New York stockbroker 
and one of the founders of AA 
which was started in 1935. 
“Moments” will be presented 
Thursday, Oct 22 at 8:15 in 
Alumni Hall. 

Support SHAC and Alcohol 
Awareness week by getting 
involved and by attending and 
participating in all activities. 
Watch for more publicity, ads 
and list to WKVR for schedule of 
events. Help take an honest look 
at a tough question. The choice is 
yours. 
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Wayfarer’s 

Journal 


After a long hard week of study¬ 
ing and struggling to communicate 
with our tost families, we are all in 
need of a night out! INstead of wan¬ 
dering one tower over to the loudest 
party, we spend sometimes up to an 
tour on the busses and subway trains 
to get to Susukino, the bar district. 
Once there, we have no clue as to 
where to go, considering there are 
some 4,000 bars — karaoke, dance 
clubs, traditional Japanese bars, 
Americanized bars. Geisha houses, 
and about every other means of 
entertainment imaginable (even 
casinos)! Of course, this is not an 
every night occurrence; when going 
out in Susukino, you are likely to 
spend at least $25, usually more! 

Most of the places we have exper¬ 
ienced in Susukino remind us all of 
home. The music is familiar, we rec¬ 
ognize the beer labels, and the lan¬ 
guage is the same (NOT!!). Our 
nights are over early compared to 
JC: the subways stop running at 
11:30, many of us have to catch our 
busses before then, and taxis are way 
expensive. 

However, don”t let us mislead 
you into thinking that bar hopping is 
our only means of entertainment. 
Sapporo has a population of 1.7 mil¬ 
lion people. Therefore, there are 
numerous parks, historical build¬ 
ings, and natural phenomenons 
worth visiting. We are only about an 
tour away from the Sea of Japan and 
Sapporo is surrounded by beautiful 
mountains. Natural hot springs, ski 
slopes (the 1972 Winter Olympics 
were held here), and hiking trails are 
plentiful. In the upcoming months, 


we plan to take overnight trips to 
Sounkyo National Park and the 
Niseko hot springs. Most students’ 
host families also take them on day 
trips to see the many sights of Sap¬ 
poro and the surrounding villages. 

A popular attraction in Sapporo is 
the Odori area, the heart of the city. 
Odori Park provides a relaxing 
atmosphere with its fountains, 
unique flower beds, and sculptures. 
Vendors sell com on the cob which 
attracts many pigeons! Surrounding 
Odori Park are numerous shops, 
department stores, restaurants, and 
traditional Japanese craft shops. 

Aside from the attractions above 
ground, there is also an entire city 
underground. When using the sub¬ 
ways, we can’t help but notice the 
many shops and restaurants that 
remind us of the malls in the States. 
The sights of Baskin Robbins, Pizza 
Hut, and McDonalds lure us from 
the typical Japanese meal. 

Speaking of the native food, a lot 
of time is spent trying to figure out 
what it is we are about to eat. Fish, 
rice, noodles, vegetables, and beans 
seem to be Japan’s staples. It was an 
adventure tasting Japan’s specialties 
the first few weeks, but we are now 
accustomed to the differences and 
have found that we like most of what 
we have tried. Some of us even find 
the sushi tasty! 

When eating out, sometimes we 
are not sure what we are ordering 
due to our inability to read the menu. 
Other times, we are expecting some¬ 
thing entirely different than what we 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Dr. Sowell — 

(Con't from Page 1) 

cular interest to social and labor his¬ 
torians studying political activity in 
19th-century Latin America.” 

Although this is his first book, Dr. 
Sowell has conducted extensive his¬ 
torical research throughout his 
career, and has published numerous 
articles on his work. He is a past reci¬ 
pient of Princeton University's Doh- 

Resumes- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

sands of other students arc doing. To 
stand out you’ll have to do some¬ 
thing different. 

Pull me in. with a story. Or a sur¬ 
prising fact. Maybe with an interest¬ 
ing quote. Convey your personality. 
Show me that you’ve been thinking. 
Give me something refreshingly dif- 
frerent from al the "cookie cutter” 
letters which have been boring me 
into a stupor. 

Next, please refrain from telling 
me how ideal you arc for the job. 

it’s almost nmny-total strangers 
proclaiming how perfect they are for 
a job they know nothing about I’ll 
be the judge of that, thank you. But 
only if I decide to interview you. 

Talk about your capabilities, your 
attributes, and the things you’ve 
done. Substantiate it by referring to 
an accomplishment or two from the 
resume, to make me want to start 
reading that 

Then wrap up by asking for the 
meeting. Show a little confidence 

Wayfarer’s— 

(Con’t from Page 5) 

arc served! Therefore, it helps to 
have someone who is fluent in 
Japanese dining with you! Luckily, 
there arc also plastic replicas of the 
food each restaurant serves on dis¬ 
play before you enter. This way, if 
you do not know what the dish is 
called, you can simply pointto it. 


HAVE A SAFE AND RELAXING FALL BREAK 


erty Fellowship, the Organization of 
American State Fellowship, and a 
Fulbright Fellowship in support of 
his dissertation research. 

Dr. Sowell received his Ph.D. in 
1986 from the University of Florida. 
Prior to joining the Juniata faculty as 
an assistant professor of history in 
1989, he served as assistant profes¬ 
sor of history at the University of 
South Carolina, as well as Allegheny 
College and Fort Hays University. 


here; tell the reader how they won’t 
be disapointed if they choose to 
spend some time with you. 

It’s tough to look at one’s life and 
career desires and distill it down to a 
couple of pages. It’s real tempting to 
fond some book and copy 
something. 

As long as most people continue 
to do that, showing some creativity, 
personality and initiative will stand 
out and mulitply your chances of 
getting interviews. 

If you’re concerned about writing 
a unique letter, cry a split run. Next 
batch you send out, try a creative 
approach with half. See which ones 
pull better. I know how I’m betting. 

There's an old saying which most 
successful people agree with: "No 
guts, no glory.” 

Ken Wax is a former Fortune 500 
hiring manager whose consulting 
firm advises employers in die area of 
recruiting. You can send questions 
or comments to him at 170 Worces¬ 
ter Road, Wellesley, Mass. 02181. 


Well, as you can see we are mak¬ 
ing out pretty well. Most of us only 
miss Baker’s food when we are 
served food that stares back at us! 
We miss you all and look forward to 
seeing everyone in January! 

Angela Kreutzberger 

Grctchen Smith 

(writing for the whole group) 
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William Griffith Wilson 


"Bill W." 


There were moments in his life, and 
he gave his life to those moments.” 

MOMENTS..an evening with BUI W. This performance is given in 
conjunction with Stepstone, a non-profit organization based in Lan- 
raster. Their purpose is to <( assist people in early recovery from alco¬ 
holism, to develop a greater awareness and understanding of A.A- 
and the hope it offers.” 

Stay safe on campus 
with these tips 


(CPS) 

While there is no way to be 
completely safe on campus, 
expat* in campus security said 
there are measures a student can 
take to minimize the dimet of 
crime. They also stressed that the 
school setting- rural, whan or 
suburban- doesn’t matter in terms 
of crime: It can happen on any 
campus. 

Bill Whitman, director of the 
Campus Safety and Security 
Institute, gave these tips: 

Open your own checking 
account, preferably at a home¬ 
town bank, and don't take a kit of 
cash with you to school. Most 
schools will cash your check* for 
cash and other needs, he said, and 
it’s not a good idea to have a large 
•mount of money in your dorm or 
fraternity or sorority house. 

Consult with your roommate 
and decide who will provide 
common items; don't double up 
on such equipment as stereos and 
televisions. Engrave your driv¬ 
er’s license number on all 
equipment. 

Don’t take valuable jewelry 
with you to school. 


Lock your door, even if you’re 
going down the hall just for a 
minute. That minute can add up 
to an hour, which is more than 
enough time for someone to uim 
something from your room. 

Put your name somewhere in 
your textbooks other than the 
front and back; Whitman sug¬ 
gests an inside page near the 
spine. Books are stolen all the 
time, he said, and several stu¬ 
dents have been arrested trying to 
sell the books to bookstore. 

Don’t leave valuables out in 
the open. 

If you go out at night, let some¬ 
one know where you’re going. If 
your school has an escort service, 
use it Don’t jog alone at night 

Go to parties with a group of 
friends, and make sure you leave 
with the same group. Don't get 
into a situation where you are 
vulnerable. 

Avoid alcohol, suggests 
Andrea Parrot, who teaches at 
Cornell University. Since it is 
involved in almost every date 
rape, having a clear head will 
help you out of a potentially 
dangerous situation. 


Questions 
about AIDS? 
The facts... 

AIDS is the sixth leading cause 
of death among young people 
ages 15 to 24. 

AIDS in 13-24-year-olds has 
grown 62 percent in the last two 
years. 

Seven in 10 teenagers have had 
sex by 18. 

Having "unsafe” sex (no con¬ 
dom) is the #1 way teens catch 
HIV. 85 percent of sexually 
active teens DO NOT use 
condoms. 

Seventy-five percent of AIDS 
cases worldwide are the result of 
heterosexual contact 

A person could be infected 
with HIV for an average of seven 
to 10 years before showing 
symptoms. 

There will be as many as 40 
million people infected with HIV 
worldwide by the year 2000. 

It took right yean to report the 
first 100,000 cases of AIDS in the 
U.S. and only 26 months to report 
the second 100,000 c-aw 

The World Health Organiza¬ 
tion has reported almost 5)0,000 
cases of AIDS worldwide and 
estimates 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
actual cases. 

One in every 250 adults in the 
US is infected with HIV. 


The Editorial Board of the 
"Pennsylvania CPA Journal,” is 
sponsoring its eighteenth an¬ 
nual Student Manuscript Com¬ 
petition as a forum for student 
views on the accounting profes¬ 
sion. The competition promotes 
writing ability, a skill accoun¬ 
tants feel should receive more 
emphasis in college, and pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for stu¬ 
dents to receive cash awards 
and to be published in a profes¬ 
sional journal. 

The competition is open to 
junior, senior and graduate stu¬ 
dents majoring in accounting at 
Pennsylvania colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Manuscripts should 
be 1,500-2,000 words in length 
and should focus on the topic 
"The Impact of a Litigious 
Society on the Accounting Pro¬ 
fession.” Applications and feet 
sheets are available from the 
newspaper office door. 

A committee composed of 
CPAs in public accounting, in¬ 
dustry, government and educa¬ 
tion will review the man¬ 
uscripts. Cash awards of 
$1,000, $600 and $400 will be 
awarded for the best three arti¬ 
cles. In addition, matching 
grants will be awarded to ac¬ 
counting societies submitting 
the winning manuscripts on be¬ 
half of individual students. To 
date, over $29,600 has been 
awarded to students since the 
competition started in 1976. In 
addition, the first place winning 
article will be published in the 
summer 1993 issue of the "Pen¬ 
nsylvania CPA Journal.” 

The deadline for submissions 
is January 31, 1993. 
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Juniata College 
Sports News 

Field Hockey — Cross Country 


I\ y 


Despite a remarkable 51 saves 
by senior goalie Anne McNelly 
over the past two contests, Junia¬ 
ta dropped a 3-0 decision to Mes¬ 
siah and 6-1 verdict at Johns 
Hopkins last week. The game at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, on 
the artificial turf, was Juniata’s 
first Middle Atlantic Conference 
Southwest section game of this 
year. 

Freshman Kim Majduch 
scored the goal for JC at Hopkins. 
It was her third of the year and 
pulled the Blue and Gold to with¬ 
in one, 2-1 at halftime. 

McNelly is averaging nearly 
13 saves per game. Sophomore 
Erin Read has nine defensive 
saves form her sweeper position 
after adding three more last week. 

After a three-game week, 
Juniata hosts MAC-Southwest 
leader Dickinson on Oct 7. The 
team takes a week off after facing 
the Red Devils. 


Juniata dropped races to 
Albright (47-15) and Elizabeth¬ 
town (50- 15) last Saturday at Eli¬ 
zabethtown. Senior Sara Smith 
(24:08) paced coach Terry Fike’s 
squad. 

The women will run against St. 
Francis during Parents’s 
Weekend and go to Dickinson as 
well on Oct 10. 

JV Football 

Juniata lost a 14-6 decision at 
St. Francis of Loretto on Sunday 
afternoon. The Blue and Gold, 
playing without several regulars 
due to academic commitments, 
hung tough and saw its last- 
minute drive to win die game stall 
at the Red Flash six-yard line. 

The score was 6-6 at halftime 
thanks to a 55-yard punt return 
for a touchdown by sophomore 
Matt Davidson. 

The jayvees will be out of 
action for three weeks before 
hosting Susquehanna (10/26) and 
St Francis (11/2) in return con¬ 
test to finish the season. 


Emory Publishes 
Safe Sex Guide 


ATLANTA (CPS) 

Four undergraduate students at 
Emory University have just pub¬ 
lished “Sexual Etiquette 101,’* 
which will become required read¬ 
ing for college students this yenr. 

The authors of die pocket-size 
guide were led in their efforts by 
chief author Robert A. Hatcher, 
M.D., a professor of gynecology 
and obstetrics at the Emory Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine. 

The book is intended to edu¬ 
cate college students about sex¬ 
uality, contraception, preventing 
date rape, and sexually transmit¬ 
ted diseases such as AIDS and 
chlamydia. 

“Since sexual interactions tend 
to be private, ther is an assump¬ 
tion that we do not need rules 
about thoughtfulness and respect 
for others in this area,” the book 
says. “This could not be further 


from the truth." 

Deborah Cates, a junior at Wil¬ 
liam and Mary College, worked 
on the project this summer while 
attending a summer program in 
family planning and sexuality at 
Emory. 

“I wrote the 10 rules of sexual 
etiquette,” said Cates, who said 
the book will be sold on college 
campuses and used as a textbook 
for wellness classes. 

Cates’ rules are as follows: 
“Be sure sexual activity is con¬ 
sensual,” “No means no” “In sex¬ 
ual situations, always be thinking 
ahead ” “Be aware of your and 
his/her alcohol and drug intake,” 
“Be prepared,” “Communicate 
openly,” “Share responsibility in 
a sexual relationship,” “Respect 
sexual privacy,” “Don’t sexually 
harass individuals,” and “Be con¬ 
siderate of others.” 


writing experience... 
w®rk for the 
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Only the Newspaper 


Best literature in the world: a 
complimentary paragraph about 
Meads in the hometown newspaper. 
Even as man explores the 
dimensions of space, only the 
newspaper continues to carry local 
happenings along with these gnat 
achievements. 
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Scholarship 
committee 
at J.C. 

By Brenda Stark 

Need help finding information 
about fellowships? Interested in 
the Rhodes Scholarship but con¬ 
fused by all those forms? Now 
you have someone to tum to: a 
member of the Scholarship and 
Fellowship Committee. 

The Scholarship and Fellow¬ 
ship Committee acts as a clear¬ 
inghouse of scholarship and fel¬ 
lowship information for the stu¬ 
dent body in the Humanities, 
Social Sciences, and the Natural 
Sciences. 

The members of the committee 
act as a contact person, or liason, 
and as an expen in filling out 
applications. They are available 
to help students through the 
application process. 

According to Donna Weimer, 
the group hopes to get students 
interested and aware of their eli¬ 
gibility: “We encourage students 
to apply for these scholarships. 
We believe that Juniata students 
are competitive and can win these 
scholarships.” 

The members of the committee 
are each responsible for becom¬ 
ing an “expat” on a scholarship. 
For futher details, see any mem¬ 
ber of the committee: Jim Gooch 
(committee chairperson), Mary 
Taylor, Donna Weimer, David 
Reingold, David Drews, and 
Ton Weiko. 

The committee has placed 
copies of all the information they 
receive in the library, behind the 
circulation desk. The information 
is divided among Social Sci¬ 
ences, Humanities, Natural Sci¬ 
ences, and General. Students may 
look at the information and make 
copies for themselves. Then, they 
are encouraged to contact an 
appropriate committee member 
for further information and 
guidance. 

The Scholarship and Fellow¬ 
ship Committee is a subcommit¬ 
tee of the Student Academic 
Development Committee. 
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CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


RAISE A COOL 
*1000 

IN JUST ONE WEEK! 
PLUS ‘1000 FOR THE 
MEMBER WHO CALLS! 
No obligation. No cost! 
You also get a FREE 
HEAD PHONE RADIO 

just for calling 

1-800-932-0528, Ext 65 


| * EARN EXTRA INCOME^"! 


Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For information send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: 

Travel Inc., 

P.O. Box 2530, 

Miami, Fla. 33161 
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J.C. Field Hockey 
looks to Dickinson 


By Alison Weiss 
The field hockey team continued 
to struggle through their season this 
past week by dropping to 1-10. On 
Parents’s Weekend the blue and gold 
lost a close match to Wilkes College 
0-1. The only goal came in the 
middle of the first half from a scrap 
in the circle after a comer shot. The 
offense had several opportunities, 
but could not put the ball in the cage. 

The team traveled this past Thrus- 
day to Shippensburg to face the Red 
Raiders, only to lose 0-5. Juniata 
came out to a slow start, allowing 4 
goals in the first half. However, the 
offense and defense increased the 

Volleyball 

killers 

shine 

Juniata ran its winning streak 
to seven straight matches with an 
impressive first-place showing at 
the Li/yoia Invitational. Coach 
Larry Bock’s team defeated four 
Division I opponents to bring 
home its first tournament champ¬ 
ionship of the year. 

Juniata lost just one 15-point 
game in the tourney, dropping the 
second game in a 15-5, 11-15, 
15-8, 15-3 victory over Howard. 
The Blue and Gold swept Ameri¬ 
can (16-14, 15-6, 15-8), Loyola 
(15-8, 15- 7, 15-10) and St. 
Peter’s (15-9, 15-9, 15-4). 

Junior co-captain Nicki Fire¬ 
stone had another outstanding 
tournament with 68 kills. Sopho¬ 
more All-American Christy Om- 
dorff led the way with 14 service 
aces. 

Senior co-caplain Shelly Mill¬ 
er had 24 total blocks while 
junior Missy Glass and sopho¬ 
more Pam Yanora made 25 and 
17 digs, respectively. 

The competition will be tough 
again this week as Middle Atlan¬ 
tic Conference rival Gettysburg 
takes aim at Juniata’s 146-match 
MAC winning streak. The Coca- 
Cola Classic features 21 teams. 
Juniata, the defending champion, 
opens pool play on Friday against 
Averett (VA) at 3:30 p.s. and 
Western Maryland at 6 p.m. 



Alcohol 
Awareness 
week From 
Oct 19th 
thru 

Oct. 23rd 


intensity and only allowed one goal 
in the second half. Goalie Anne 
McNelly had 18 saves. 

Juniata started out the week with a 
4-0 loss to MAC rival, franklin & 
Marshall. The strong blue and gold 
defense held the Diplomats to a 1-0 
half-time score. However, a lapse in 
the second half resulted in 3 more 
goals. Sweeper Erin Read added 
another defensive save, for a team 
high 11 saves. 

The team hosts an MAC confer¬ 
ence game Wednesday against Dick¬ 
inson, and travels to Susquehanna 
University during Fall Break. 


Soccer team 
drops games, 
looks ahead 

Juniata dropped two decisions 
last week, but found its offense 
again after scoring just one goal 
in its previous four contests. 
Coach John Mumford’s squad 
fell 5-1 at nationally-ranked Mes¬ 
siah and was beaten 4-2 by visit¬ 
ing Geneva last Saturday. 

Junior Tom Heffner, who 
scored the goal at Messiah, netted 
his third goal of the season 
against Geneva. Junior David 
Ndlovu got his second of the 
campaign versus Geneva. 

Junior Wilson Anuoniuk had 
assists in each contest while 
freshman Eric Weed was credited 
with his first collegiate assist. 
Antoniuk has two goals this sea¬ 
son as well. 

After the trip to Carlisle and 
Dickinson College on Wednes¬ 
day, the hooters will host King’s 
for Parents’s weekend at 2 p.m. 


Men’s C.C. 

Juniata fell to host Elizabethtown 
(34-24) and Albright (42-19) on 
Saturday. Senior Jeff Hetrick 
(28:36) was the top Juniata runner 
and finished second overall in the 
three-team competition. 

The cross country meet will being 
at 1:35 p.m. in Knox Stadium this 
Saturday. Juniata goes to Dickinson 
Invitational on OcL 10. 



SPORTS 


Juniata’s football squad 
makes sun-baked parents happy 


By Chris Ostrowsiri 

Juniata’s defense answered the 
bell Saturday with just over four 
minutes left in the game. Senior 
linebacker Keith Herbster read 
Widener’s quarterback, picked 
off his pass and ran it back 18 
yards for a touchdown giving JC 
the points needed for the win. 

The sun was shining down on 
the blue and gold players as they 
took the field for their home 
opener on Parent’s weekend. 

Juniata and Widener were 
coming into the game as the two 
most winning teams in the MAC 
since the conference began. The 
2,300 fans saw an exciting, well- 
played game. 

The blue and gold 13-7 victory 
was a team effort. Offense, 
defense and special teams played 
with fire for the full 60 minutes. 

The bend but don’t break 
defense shut down Widener’s 
running game early. Eight Wide¬ 
ner running backs combined for a 
mere 63 yards on 30 carries. They 
new if they were going to beat 


Juniata they would have to pass. 
Our defensive fine and d- 
b&ckfield burned that thought 
also. 

Scott Temple, junior lineback¬ 
er, recovered a fumble in the first 
quarter, knocked down a pass, 
and blocked one, getting the 
crowd in the game. Adam Hillb- 
ish helped take the drive out of 
Widener when he recovered a 
fumble on a punt return in the 
third quarter. Juniata’s special 
teams were a key in keeping the 
adrenaline flowing. 

With tight coverage by JC’s 
secondary, senior Joe Kimmel 
fed Widener’s quarterback some 
of Knox Stadium’s turf in the 
fourth quarter. 

With the score tied at 7, Herb¬ 
ster made the pick to pull JC 
ahead. Widener had the ball on 
4th and 3 to go when senior cor- 
nerback Michael Dagen 
answered the bell with an 
interception. 

With 10 seconds left, Widener 
found themselves with the ball 


once more. They put up the pass 
to be met by #4 Lucas Petrill, 
ending the game with yet another 
turnover. 

Early in the game quarterback 
Wade Kurizinger connected with 
wide receiver Matt Baker for two 
deep passes. The second pass hit 
Pay dirt Baker had 106 yards for 
the day with 5 receptions. Wade 
completed 12 of 18 passes for 
186 yards. 

Senior tight end Bruce Reilly 
came through as usual, penetrat¬ 
ing Widener’s defense for yar¬ 
dage all day. Reilly ended up with 
six catches for 63 yards. Most of 
his yar<L he picked up after he 
caught the ball. 

“Workhorse” Tom Dworsky 
fought for yardage all day totally 
more yards than Wideners entire 
rushing package. Tom carried the 
ball 21 times. 

Juniata will be in action again 
this Saturday at Moravian to con¬ 
tinue their fight for the MAC 
championship. The team is now 
undefeated in “the house” and the 
conference. 
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Vokt year opinion 
in th« Notional Re¬ 
ferendum on abor¬ 
tion. 

Juniata students 
write home from 
Japan. 


Double your pleasure at 
Juniata. Read Humor Hol¬ 
low on page 3. 

Dr. Buchanan finishes his 
series on alcohol and college 
in Couselor’s Comer on page 
3. 

Legislative Voice speaks 
about Trustees’ weekend on 
page 7. 


Upcoming Home- 
coming events pre¬ 
viewed. See page 3 for 
deatails. 

See the Heavens at 
9:00 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday at 
the Paul E. Hicks Obser¬ 
vatory. 


The futures in the 
stars. Consult the 
oracle on page 6. 

Fiction contest 
announced. Details 
on page 6. 


Juniata’s football | 
team breaks Lycom¬ 
ing’s winning streak. 
Story on page 8. 

Turn to page 8 to 
check out the volleyball, 
soccer, and field hockey 
news. 
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National telephone referendum 
on Abortion announced 




Columbia, SC., Sept. 24 - 
National Referendum, a newly 
formed, independent public policy 
organization, announced the First 
National Telephone Referendum on 
Abortion to be taken from Oct 17 
through Oct 21. The intent is to 
measure the breadth and intensity of 
opinion on this single issue before 
the current national elections. Two 
telephone numbers will be available 
to callers in all 50 states including 
Hawaii and Alaska allowing voters 
to make either a Pro-Choice or Pro- 
Life vote. 

The referendum is not intended to 
be a standard survey or opinion sam¬ 
pling poll. Instead of modeling the 
general population on a small scale, 
it is an effort to seek a vote from the 
larger population itself. It will be an 
opportunity for mass participation in 
an open-ended, full scale, election- 
I like format. The easy access of tele¬ 
phone provides a logical and under¬ 
exploited option for increasing 
democratic participation, especially 
among those not accustomed to vot¬ 
er registration or going to the polls. 
A five day voting window is pro¬ 
vided, and every person is encour¬ 
aged to cast a vote. Such an extended 
franchise provides a real chance to 


being effective participation in the 
democratic process. 

The voting procedure is simple: 
One phone number will be provided 
for those who wish to identify them¬ 
selves as “Pro-Life,” and another 
number is provided for those who 
wish to identify themselves as “Pro- 
Choice.” This procedure is already 
familiar to many individuals and has 
proven successful on limited media- 
sponsored surveys, hi principle, 
everyone in the country can vote. 
When either of these numbers is 
called, the vote will be recorded 
automatically and the caller will be 
billed $ LOO on their next phone bill. 
No further questions will be asked 
and there is no human operator, just 
a voice saying, “your vote has been 
recorded!” 

National Referendum takes no 
stand whatever on the issue itself and 
will provide no other definition or 
explanation as to how participants 
ought to vote. The sides of this con¬ 
troversy have been labeled with the 
positive terms they use for them¬ 
selves (Pro-Life and Pro-Choice) 
and it is felt that these voting terms 
are well enough understood nation¬ 
ally that anyone wanting to partici¬ 
pate will understand the underlying 


meaning. Others can quickly gain 
access to more information on this 
troubling issue if so desired. While 
the results of the vote do not consti¬ 
tute a public decision, the closeness 
of the national elections (together 
with the clear difference in candidate 
positions on this issue) can lend 
some considerable importance to the 
results. 

About National Referendum. The 
organization director is Dr. Alexan¬ 
der B. Galvin. The organization 
include experts on a range of policy 
issues and on research methodology. 
Funding for the project has been by 
private investment; no contributions 
are sought. The organization does 
not seek public funds and maintains 
absolute political/ideological neut¬ 
rality in the referendums. Its goal is 
to keep referendum publicity and 
voting costs as low as possible and to 
cover these costs via proceeds of the 
vote. In Dr. Galvin’s words, “We 
think this kind of electronic vote is 
the harbinger of things to come. 
Political leaders can tally consti¬ 
tuent’s opinions on many topics 
using existing technology. It is less 
costly than going to the polls and it’s 
easier. We hope everyone who has 
any interest in this topic will vote.” 


Juniata Students Experience Japan 


By Joe Scialabba 
Imagine being dropped off in 
another country for a year of living 
and going to school. Imagine doing 
it with just a basic introduction to the 
language you are required to speak. 

Eciting? Scary? Challenging? All 
of the above. 

Twenty Juniata College students 
and professors Mrs. Betty Arm and 
Dr. Ronald Cherry will find out dur¬ 
ing the 1992-92 academic year. 
Some of the students will spend one 
semester while others will stay the 
entire year at Hokxuei Gakuen Uni¬ 
versity in Sapporo, Japaa The Cher¬ 
rys, who will be abroad for the year, 
accompanied the first group that 
travelled to Japan in late August 
“We are very excited,” said Mrs. 
Cherry about the year. “I'm sure it 
will be frustrating as will as fun. It is 
a tremendous opportunity to learn.” 


Hokusei Gakuen University, 
located in a residential area of Sap¬ 
poro, is an undergraduate institution 
with over 2,700 students. Begun as a 
girl’s high school in 1887, the uni¬ 
versity was established in 1962. 
Hokusei Gakuen University has 
been active in international 
exchange program sin recent years. 

The Juniata students at the univer¬ 
sity are spending their weekday 
mornings in classroom settings 
learning the Japanese language. The 
language classes account for 16 
hours of class time per week. Mrs. 
Cheny noted that the program is 
geared toward helping students 
“manage” in a foreign culture. 

“Some of the students took one 
semester of Japanese at Juniata last 
year on a voluntary basis,” said Mrs. 
Cheny. “However, this program is 
specifically designed for students to 


go in cold.” 

While the course work in Sapporo 
will not lead to fluency in the lan¬ 
guage, the Juniata students will have 
many opportunities to speak Japan¬ 
ese outside of the classroom. The 
university is non- residential, so the 
Juniata students are living with 
Japanese families — speaking 
Japanese. 

“Basically, it’s days at the univer¬ 
sity and evening with the families,” 
explained Mrs. Cheny. “Between 
the two settings, there is really no 
chance to escape. It’s not easy. Stu¬ 
dents are literally forced to learn the 
language, but that’s really pan of the 
appeal.” 

Along with the language educa¬ 
tion, some of the students are taking 
a course taught by the Cherrys and a 
Japanese instructor dealing with his¬ 
tory, culture and ethical problems 


related to the U.S. and Japan. Most 
of the Juniata students are also tak¬ 
ing a business course taught by Dr. 
Cherry. Many of the Juniata students 
on the trip have business as a major 
area of interest. 

The business course is open to the 
visiting students as well as Japanese 
students at the university. The class¬ 
room mix will add to the course’s 
effectiveness, according to Dr. 
Cherry. 

“The course will use business case 
studies,” he said. “It will allow us to 
examine areas that the two cultures 
see differently as well as areas where 
the views overlap. It is going to be an 
opportunity to compare and contrast 
individual and cultural differences in 
relation to business.” 

Along with his work in the class¬ 
room, Dr. Cheny will visitbusines- 
scs and speak with Japanese busi¬ 


ness persons throughout the course 
of the year. Several business leaders 
with Juniata connections will travel 
to Japan during the year to join Dr. 
Cheny in his discussions and field 
work. 

“We want to make the Juniata/ 
Sapporo connection a vital one in 
terms of the Juniata business depart¬ 
ment,” explained Dr. Cherry. “Hav¬ 
ing American business persons and 
students visiting Japan allows an 
exchange of ideas and philosophies 
we have never seen before at Juniata. 

“1 am looking forward to having 
the Juniata tour in Japan, and am 
equally excited about trying to 
arrange for a visit by a group from 
Sapporo, it is an important connec ¬ 
tion for Juniata and offers our busi¬ 
ness students and alumni special 

(Continued on Page 7) 











- the Juniatian, Thursday , October 22, 1992 



Homecoming Weekend is just about here! (And its about time. I, like a lot of 
other students, have been waiting for weeks to see the alumni, one whom is my 
best friend.) With Homecoming comes a lot of activities to keep the students, 
alumni, and anyone else associated with J.C. busy for the weekend. 

As I talked with some of my friends about the Homecoming activities, one of the 
freshmen asked why Juniata doen’t have a Homecoming Queen. She had heard 
this “ugly rumor” last week and Just couldn’t believe it. I assured her that it was 
true. The tradition of Homecoming Queen had been ’laid to rest” before my first 
Homecoming at Juniata (1989). When she asked me why it had been ended and by 
whom, 1 couldn’t really recall. (Alter all, as a freshman, I had never known what 
was going on.) This discovered gap in my memory began to bother me as Home¬ 
coming drew nearer. What did happen to the Homecoming Queen? 

Since Centerboard plans the Homecoming activities, 1 thought about asking 
one of its student members. But then I realized that most or the students who had 
been involved In It had probably graduated. After asking around, someone sug¬ 
gested I talk to Bill Huston, Associate Dean of Students, since be had been the 
Director of Programming when the end of Homecoming Queen occurred; he 
filled me in on how this happened. 

It actually started in the spring of1989. And to answer your first question (and 
mine too), no, the administration did not ban it In fact, the members of the then 
newly founded multi-cultural programming committee began to review tradi¬ 
tional activities at J.C. to see which ones portrayed the message and ideals that 
Juniata tries to stand for. The committee discussed this tradition and after talking 
to some former Homecoming Queens, who Indicated that they had been 
embarassed by the whole process, dedded that Juniata women, “came to college 
to do the same things that men do” and that the Homecoming Queen did not rep¬ 
resent what Juniata women are. 

The Homecoming Committee for the fall of1989 then had to dedde If they were 
going to keep this tradition or try to replace It with something else. After much 
thought and discussion, the Homecoming Committee, headed by students Kelly 
Crawford and Kate Hoover, members of the faculty, and the Director of Prog¬ 
ramming decided that they wanted a Homecoming tradition to honor the “posi¬ 
tive practices of Juniata students” who contribute immensly through community 
service but are often not recognized for It After more discussion at an open meet¬ 
ing. which mow students did not attend, the Centerboard voted to replace Home- 
coming Queen with what they hoped would become a new tradition at Juniata 
College: the Community and Contribution Awards. 

Since the fall of 1989, awards have been given to students who contribute to the 
community in ways that had gone unrecognized before. As Bill Huston pointed 
out, Juniata has always recognized academic and athletic excellence; It was only 
appropriate that Juniata should finally recognize those students who gave their 
time to the community. He also said that there was a positive reaction from the 
media when this change happened; the San Francisco Chronical and a radio talk 
show in San Diego were two of the medlathat applauded Juniata students for tak¬ 
ing leadership roles In taking positive steps for change. 

This does not mean that all of the views and opinions about this change were 
supportive though. After Homecoming, some students voiced their discontent; 
they didn’t want the Homecoming Queen abolished. Some of them Just did not 
want a Juniata tradition to die. 

Since Homecoming of 1989, the tradition of Homecondng Queen has been 
dead. In its place, though. Is a new tradition which honors students for what they 
contribute to Juniata and the surrounding community. Yes, there are probably 
some students who still yearn for a Homecoming Quern, but I hope they give 

this new tradition a chance. I think that it is a part of what Juniata College really 
encourages: recognition of Its students’ achievements and excellence. 

P-S. Have a great Homecoming Weekend! 

SLH 
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Letters 
to the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

The mascot issue is important 
to ail of us — regardless of 
whether or not we support a 
change. Returning to school this 
year, we found that many of the 
references to the Indian have 
been eliminated. No formal deci¬ 
sion has been made, but nonethe¬ 
less, the mascot is missing. I’m 
writing to tell you that it is time to 
rebel!! 

To whom should we express 
this rebellion? The administra¬ 
tion? The Trustees? The Faculty? 
Although these may be some of 
the most popular choices, I prop¬ 
ose a new party against whom we 
must rebel - - ourselves! It is 
much too easy for us to sit back 
and criticize others when we 
don’t know what is happening. 
However, it is more appropriate 
for us to review our feelings and 
act on them. 

When we had first returned to 
school, I set up a meeting with 
Dr. Neff. One of the main topics 
of that meeting was the mascot 
decision. It was successful, 
because he was able to express to 
me how important it was that we 
do what we can to learn the cul¬ 
ture and heritage of the Native 
Americans before a final decision 
is made by the Board of Trustees. 

I thought it was important to 
see what the Trustees thought 
about the mascot issue. So, I was 
happy when one of them brought 
the subject up at the meeting of 
the Board. I expressed the views 
of the majority of Juniata stu¬ 
dents, and this sparked a small 
debate among the members. 
From this meeting, we concluded 
that more education was neces¬ 
sary before a balanced decision 
could be made. 


Thus, we are faced with a chal¬ 
lenge: to leant as much as we can 
about Native Americans in order 
to decide, as a student body, if it 
is appropriate to have an Indian 
as a mascot. The need to rebel 
against ourselves lies here; for it 
is often that we pass up the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn something that we 
don’t need to learn. Many would 
rather sit back and watch tv than 
attend a seminar on Indian 
heritage. 

The scoop is, friends, that if we 
don't come to our own educated 
conclusions, a decision will be 
made for us. Perhaps you think 
that the decision is already made. 
That’t where a problem lies. It is 
my perception that both Dr. Neff 
and the Trustees would like to 
have a positive approach to the 
Indian, but we are doing nothing 
to aid in that quest. Stereotypes at 
sporting events and caricatures 
on t-shirts do nothing more than 
support the need for a change — 
"since students obviously can’t 
respect the Indian.” 

Student Government and other 
organizations on campus will be 
sponsoring events on campus that 
help to foster this education. I ask 
that you take the time to attend 
these events in an effort to show 
the administration that we do care 
and that we are responsible. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Bradley E. Haubert 

Student Government 
President 


Dear Editor: 

I feel the need to respond to the 
Oct 8 editorial regarding student 
involvement in the selection of a 
mascot. 

I want to assure you that no 
official action is being taken this 
year to select a new mascot for 
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this institutioa When that pro¬ 
cess does begin, students can be 
certain that they will have a rep¬ 
resentative voice in the decision, 
as will the alumni, the faculty, the 
trustees, and the staff. 

I must agree with Brenda Stark 
in her assertion that "the main 
thing is not that we be ‘politically 
correct,’ but that our symbol be 
an accurate reflection of the col¬ 
lege’s values, beliefs and 
motives.” This issue is not about 
political correctness, it is about 
values and integrity, including 
increasing our sensititvity to the 
concerns of a minority group. 

What will occur through the 
cours of this year will be a frank 
and open dialogue on why we, as 
an educationatl institutuion with 
strong values, must move orward 
in hearing the voice of Native 
Americans before we judge 
whether the mascot is appropriate 
or inappropriate. 


Everyone associated with 
Juniata College, including and 
especially this student body, has 
the oportunity to play a profound 
role in shapping this college’s 
history. We have the opportunity 
to correct a situation that is dehu¬ 
manizing and offensive to a 
group of people. This challenge 
was met with caution and inac¬ 
tion when it first emerged as an 
issue on our campus in 1972, a 
time when society was thought to 
be more socially sensitive. We 
can not again shirk our responsi¬ 
bility to meet this challenge. In 
the end, our responsibility is to 
understand the pain and gifts of 
all peoples. That sensitivity will 
be a mark of our own maturity 
and an opportunity for success in 
an ever more diverse world. 

Cordially, 

Robert W. Neff 

President 


$$$$ FREE TRAVEL AND 
RESUME EXPERIENCE!! 
Individuals and Student Oigani- 
zations wanted to promote 
SPRING BREAK, cal) the na¬ 
tion’s leader. Inter-Campus 
Programs. 1-800-327-6013. 










Killing Time 


By George Harris and Phil 
Bloch 

Prisons are supposed to be 
places that rehabilitate as well as 
punish. Within the perverse con¬ 
fines of Huntingdon-SCI howev¬ 
er, inmates find out the hard way 
that the more they try to rehabili¬ 
tate themselves, the more they 
will be punished. George Harris 
is such an inmate. When I first 
met him, he was being starved 
after having been beaten by a 
squad of thugs masquerading as 
prison guards. Two factors eli¬ 
cited tins treatment (1) George 
educated himself through corres¬ 
pondence schools to be a paraleg¬ 
al and was therefore viewed as a 
troublemaker. Many guards, 
because of resentment over then- 
own low social status, resent the 
educational advancements of 
inmates. (2) George retained his 
seif respect and refused to be 
treated as an animal. Holding 
your head up and looking a guard 
in the eye when you talk is 
viewed as a sign of dangerous 
incorrigibility. 

Theoretically, there is a system 
of justice within the prison 
whereby George could seek red¬ 
ress for his mistreatment. In reali¬ 
ty, however, it is a kangaroo court 
in which the inmates testimony is 
always discounted and the 
actions of the guards, no matter 
how outrageous, will either be 
covered up or exonerated. 

George wrote this satirical 
piece about his experience about 
another George, George Conrad, 
who presides over the kangaroo 
court at Huntingdon-SCI. 

In my part of the democratic 
U.S. of A., there exists a monar¬ 
chy, presided over by “Lord 
George,” aka George Conrad. He 
is the so-called hearing examiner 
at Huntingdon-SCI, where what 
Lord George sayeth is done 
regardless of any violations of 
morality or law. 

I have watched as he personal¬ 
ly and administratively took plea¬ 
sure in misfortune, while gloat¬ 
ing that “he who laughs first will 
also laugh last” Coming before 
Lord George for numerous mis¬ 
conducts in this environment 
where evil breeds evil, one must 
remember that I am not in the 


Vienna Boys Choir, but in prison, 
where survival instincts reign 
supreme. 

On this occasion, I was before 
him on trumped up charges of 
assaulting a Sergeant. I had been 
housed in a B-Block cell buck 
naked for four and a half days 
without being fed, as well as 
being denied my asthma medica¬ 
tion. I was given a jumpsuit and 
led barefoot to his majesty. The 
picture was reminiscent of a 
young Mandinka warrior being 
led on a “slave coffle” to market 

Standing before Lord George 
on the slave podium, I main¬ 
tained my proud disposition, only 
to have it viewed as an act of 
defiance. Lord George let it be 
known that in disputes with staff 
members, inmates were always 
in the wrong. He proceeded to 
slander myself, my family and 
my religion with comments such 
as “you’re an animal,” “do you 
know who your father is” and 
Muslims are organized gang 
members”. 


Tne thought of spitting in his 
face crossed my mind, but the 
feeling passed as I reflected on 
the comments made by the 
Sergeant that I was accused of 
assaulting. “I’ve been waiting to 
get your ass since you came in 
here acting tough. We will kill 
you. You will leave here one way 
- standing up or lying down.” 

What he meant, I know, but he 
would deny this emphatically 
asLord George did also. So in this 
county of Huntingdon, Lord 
George sits atop his throne given 
to him by the Bureau of Correc¬ 
tions and rules all that he surveys. 
After he leaves here and goes 
home, I wonder how he can look 
at his family. 

George Harris is now housed 
in a Special Management Unit for 
‘dangerous” inmates. For some¬ 
one such as George, who has dis¬ 
covered die empowering effects 
of education, the punishment is 
particularly heinous. He is allow¬ 
ed one book and magazine in his 
cell, in which he is confined vir¬ 
tually 24 hours a day. 

His address is: George Harris 
AP-9062, P.O. Box 200, Camp 
Hill. Pa. 17001-0200 


Counselor’s 

Comer 


Preview of 
Homecoming Events 


By Rob Carson 

“rrshmen stink! Sophmores are 
the best!” 

“Oh yeah? Seniors are the best at 
everything!” 

“Not! Juniors kick butt!” 

“You’ve all been in Huntingdon 
too long! Freshmen will waste you 
all!” 

And so the battle rages. We’ll 
never REALLY know who is the 
best class at everything, but on Sun¬ 
day you will find out who plays the 
best softball. 

This is Homecoming Weekend, 
and the many traditional festivities 
that are planned will culminate in a 
first-ever interclass softball tourna¬ 
ment to be held Sunday beginning at 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 


(A note from Counselor’s Comer: 
This is the third and final article in 
our series on alcohol and college 
studnets.) 

In December of 1991, a 22-year- 
old Swedish exchange student at 
Franklin & Marshall College died of 
alcohol poisoning. As a result of his 
death, the college organized a com¬ 
mission to look into his alcohol- 
related death. One of the startling 
findings or conclusions of the com¬ 
mission was that alcohol education, 
at least at F&M, was having a mini¬ 
mal impact on alcohol consumption 
patterns of its students. Additionally, 
they found that significant numbers 
of students at F&M engaged occa¬ 
sionally in excessive drinking. 
Furthermore, the excessive drinking 
was very much an intentional 
behavior. 

Lest we get the wrong impression, 
what happened on the campus of 
F&M and student behaviors regard¬ 
ing alcohol consumption there are 
not problems faced only by that 
institution. Colleges and universities 
across the country face the same 
dilemma. In fact, a major issue fac¬ 
ing higher education and indeed all 
of society is what happens when 
people use alcohol irresponsibilty. 

This past week Juniata College, 
under the leadership of Jane Brown 
and the Student Health Advisory 
Committee (SHAC) has worked to 
raise student’s level of awareness 
regarding alcohol use. 

BREW- Beverage Responsibility 
Education Week (Oct. 19-23) has 



been designated as a time to help stu¬ 
dents more fully recognize the 
importance of drinking (if we 
‘ choose to and are of legal age) safely 
and responsibility. 

The tragic alcohol-related death at 
F&M happens all-to-often on col¬ 
lege campuses. The exchange stu¬ 
dent who died there was not known 
to his peers as a heavy drinker but the 
night he died he told others that he 
was planning to “let loose.” 

We can have a good tine with 
alcohol, but be need to be careful 
about “letting loose.” We can also 
have a good time without alcohol. In 
fact, according to a 1991 publication 
by U.S. Department of Health and 
Hump Services titled “Alcohol 
Practices, Policies and Potentials of 
American Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties,” approximately 40 percent of 
our population has chosen not to 
drink at all. 

The more information we have as 
to how alcohol affects us, the better 
position we’U be in to make the right 
decision. 

Be good to yourself, think posi¬ 
tive thoughts and be sure to tell the 
important people in your life just 
how you feel about them. 


Health Profession Announcements 


Ipm at the baseball field. 

Be sure and show up to help 
answer the question of who really is 
THE best class. And if any faculty 
member isn’t busy Sunday, tourna¬ 
ment organizers really need umpires 
that do not have any class prejudice. 

Saturday morning at pam, die 5th 
annual Homecoming 5-mile run will 
take place. The run will begin and 
end in Knox Stadium, and trophies 
and t-shirts will be given to all of the 
participating athletes. If anyone is 
interested in helping out with the 
nm, just show up Saturday and you 
will be given something to do. 

The weekend will kick-off with 


1. Attention junior pre-vet stu¬ 
dents: If the schools to which you 
arc applying require the VCAT 
the deadline for registration for 
the Nov. 21 exam is Oct. 16! 
Application packets are outside 
the Biology Office. 

2. On Oct. 21 at 7 p.m. in B200 
Ms. Risa Granick, the Director of 
the Physical Therapy Program at 
Hahnemann University, will be 
on campus to talk about admis¬ 
sion to our affiliated program. 
The following morning Oct. 22 
from 9:20-11 a.m. she will be in 
the Human Interaction Lab on the 
first floor of Good Hall for a 
mock interview videotaping ses¬ 
sion, followed by lunch from 
11:30-1:00 p.m. in the Blue 
Room. All students are invited to 
all three events and physical ther¬ 
apy students are especially 
encouraged to attend. 


3. Case Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity has an interdisciplinary 
Ph-D. program in Biomedical 
Sciences that provide tuition and 
stipends of $13,000 to entering 


students. See Dr. Kirchhof- 
Glazier for details. 

4. The Professional Society of 
Medical Technologists will be 
holding a Student Forum on 
Saturday, Nov. 14 from 8:30 
a.m.-4:00 p.m. at the Polyclinic 
Medical Center in Harrisburg. 
Cost is $8.00. See Dr. Kirchhof- 
Glazier for details. Deadline for 
registration is Oct. 31. 

5. Dr. Margaretta Styles, a 
Juniata Alumna and prominent 
nurse, will be giving a presenta¬ 
tion on Friday, Oct. 23 at 3 p.m. 
in room B200. 

6. The regular HOS A meeting 
will be held at 7 p.m. in room 
A201. Following the meeting 
representatives from the 
Shumaker-Kusko MCAT tutorial 
service will present details on this 
opportunity for pre-med 
students. 

7. Mr. John Schriner from the 
Ohio College of Podatric Medi¬ 
cine will be on campus Oct. 27 at 
3:00 p.m. in room B200 to talk 
about podiatry and our joint 
affiliation. 


(Continued on Page 7) 



Along Humor Hollow 


By Lia Meyer 

I have just come up with a bril¬ 
liant idea --1 can’t imagine why 
no one else has tried it. Or maybe 
someone has. Anyway, here it is; 
tell me what you think. 

People ought to apply to (and 
enter) Juniata under not one but 
two names. Both identities would 
certainly be admitted or rejected 
alike, having the same creden¬ 
tials. Just think of all the advan¬ 
tages of entering Juniata under 
these two separate identities... 

1. As a perspective freshman, 
you can Journey to Juniata twice, 
all expenses paid. 

2. If you nuke your two diffe¬ 
rent identities have names listed 
consecutively when listed 
alphabetically, you would have 
your own P.O. box all four years. 

3. You would receive twice as 
much financial aid. 

4. When you enter JC in your 
freshman year, you’ll be able to 
pick whichever roommate of the 
two you’ve been assigned with 
which to live. 

5. After your freshman year, 
you can sign up with yourself as a 
roommate and have a room to 
yourself. 

6. You can sign up for all the 
classes you need without paying 
for an overload. 

7. Your junior year, you can 
arrange to have one identity study 
abroad while the other stays at JC 
with your friends, taking required 
courses. 

8. You can have one science 
P.O.E. and one non-science 
P.O.E. That way you’ll be the 
only student to actually experi¬ 
ence how both sides live. 

9. You can eat six meals a day, 
rather than three. 

10. Your senior year, you can 
move off campus and still have 
the options of eating at Baker. 

11. When you graduate, since 
you have two different bachelor’s 
degrees, you’ll have twice as 
much of a chance of entering the 
grad school or career of your 
choice. 

I’m sure your realize now that 
there are so many advantages to 
applying under two different 
identities that I cannot possibly 
list them all here. I have a friend 
is high school who has promised 
to try out this theory for next year. 
I’ll let you know how it turns out. 
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Greetings from Japan! Sappor- 
o is a beautiful city that is just a 
little bit bigger than Huntingdon 
(1.7 million people). We had a 
great two-week trip to Honshu 
but now it’s time to get serious 
and hit the books. We are forced 
to learn the language if we want 
to communicate. I am getting 
good at sign language — speak¬ 
ing with my hands. With over 
4,000 bars, I don’t need to worry 
about what I will do on the 
weekends. I have had a little (rou¬ 
ble adjusting to the food — it is 
not easy eating salad and rice for 
breakfast I'm lucky though, my 
mother is a great cook. Our home 
is in the center of the city. I miss 
everyone at JC! 

Take Care 

Grethcin Smith 


To the right is the Yomeimon 
Gate of Toshogu in Nikko, 
Japan, The picture is from 
Gretchen Smith’s post card. 


Altoona Orchestra to hold concerts 


The Altoona Symphony 
Orchestra will begin the first of four 
symphonic concerts as part of its 
64th season of classical music on 
Saturday, October 24 at 8:00 p.m. in 
the Altoona Area High School 
Auditorium. 

Maestro Frederick Morden and 
the 80 member orchestra will per¬ 
form “Music for the heart” - featur¬ 
ing works of Tchaikovsky, Howard 
Hanson, and Max Bruch. Featured 
soloist for the evening will be James 
Lyon, violin, who will perform the 
Bruch Violin Concerto in G Minor. 
Lyon is an internationally recog¬ 
nized musician and has performed 
with the Dallas Ballet, the Amarillo 
Symphony and the New England 
Youth Ensemble. Trained at the 
North Carolina School of the Arts 
and the Eastman School for Music, 
Lyon pursued additional studies at 
the Yale Summer School of Music 
and Art and has performed in 
masterclasses with Isaac Stem. 


Josef Gingold, and Dorothy Delay! 

A former member of the Harring¬ 
ton Quartet, Lyon was artist-in- 
res idence at the Round Top Interna¬ 
tional Festival-Institute in Texas 
and collaborated with members of 
the Tokyo Quartet, Lincoln Center 
Chamber players, and violist Walter 
Trampler. In 1982, Lyon was the 
violin soloist with the Spoleto (Ita¬ 
ly) Festival Orchestra which hon¬ 
ored composer Gian Carlo Menotti 
and was broadcast on Italian 
National Television. 

Lyon has appeared as a guest sol¬ 
oist on the “Pennsylvania Chroni¬ 
cle” television program on WPSX- 
TV. He is concertinas ter of the Pen¬ 
nsylvania Centre Chamber 
Orchestra and violinist of the Casta- 
lia Trio, Lyon will perform the 
Bruch Violin Concerto in G Minor. 

Also included on the program 
will by Tchaikovsky’s ROMEO 
AND JULIET FANTASY OVER¬ 
TURE. The piece was based on 


Shakespeare’s ROMEO AND 
JULIET and was written in 1869 
when Tchaikovsky was only 
twenty-nine years old. Symphony 
patrons will recognize the familiar 
melody which has been used as 
background music for numerous 
television commercials and 
programs. 

The Altoona Symphony 
Orchestra will conclude the prog¬ 
ram with Howard Hanson’s Second 
Symphony. Hanson, a native of 
Nebraska, enjoyed a long career as 
the director of the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, New York. 
Symphony Number 2 is one of 
seven symphonies written by Han¬ 
son. It was commissioned by Serge 
Koussevitzky to celebrate the sSh 
anniversary of the Boston Sym¬ 
phony in 1931. 

Prior to the concert, symphony 
patrons can enjoy dinner at Justine’s 
Restaurant as part of the Classical 
Cuisine Series. 


Greetings from Sapporo! 

Just like some of you, last year 
1 was undecided about going to 
Japan. However after only one 
month, I find it to be the single 
most learning and maturing per¬ 
iod in my life. Not to mention I’m 
having a great time - the key is an 
open mind! An experience such 
as this can’t be measured in 
words along. Do it for yourself - 
It’s too exciting to pass up! 

Carrie Rockette 


Greetings from Japan! I'm 
having a great time. The Honshu 
trip was beautiful We visited 
Nikko, Hiroshima, Kyoto and 
Tokyo. School ingoing well. The 
Japanese students made us feel 
very welcome. Overall, I think 
studying in Japan is the best 
choke I ever made. I don’t think 
I’ll ever forget it 
Denise Fromert 



Schwabe is new German prof, 


Dear JC, 

Some helpful hints for study¬ 
ing in Japan: 

1. Learn die word “Gaijin” 
(ask Murato Sensai ). 

2. Get used to rice. 

3. Don’t take Dr. Cherry’s 
classes. 

4. Dcn’t throw a fit the 1st time 
you pay $8 for a beer ($10 for a 
Budweiser). 

5. Learn the words “Compei” 
(Cheers!) and “Icki” (chug). 
They make friends. 

6. Get used to rice. 

i 7. Don’t go to a zoo. It’s 
j embarrassing when more people 
stare at you than at the animals. 

I 8. Sometimes it is wise to ask 
j what you are eating, 
j 9. Practice slurping noodles 
1 and soup and also belching. 

10. Get used to rice. 

11. Don’t ever try to wash your 
own dishes. 

12. Get used to rice. 

Overall, it’s been a great 

experience already and I think it 
will get even belter. I encourage 
you all to go, and good luck to all 
who do. 

Best Wishes 

Rich Stewart 



)oin the 
loniantian 


Greetings from Japan! Our trip 
began with a two-week tour of 
the main island when we saw 
many temples, shrines and 
museums filled with beautiful 
eastern art. Now we are back in 
Sapporo and have begun classes 
and joining some clubs on cam¬ 
pus. The city is huge- but in com¬ 
parison to Huntingdon what 
isn’t? And there is always some¬ 
thing to do. Everyone we have 
met is very friendly and helpful 
and the host families are wonder¬ 
ful. I encourage anyone who 
wants to come to Japan to do it, 
but come for a year if you can. It’s 
a wonderful experience. 

Jen Streb 


Hi! Things are going great! We 
have settled in Sapporo with our 
host families and I think every¬ 
body’s happy. I am! Okaasan 
(mother) and Otoosan (father) are 
wonderful. Junko, my host sister, 
has showed me all the cool places 
a college student hangs out, 
including Karaoke bars where 
you can sing to the whole bar!! (I 
need to work on my singing abili¬ 
ty!) Of course, classes are going 
well! 1 enjoy the language class, 
the Japanese lit and an course, 
and American Culture (SVS) 
course. I probably study more 
here than 1 ever did in the US! 
(Going out alone can be intimi¬ 
dating.) Having a wonderful 
time! 

Love, 

Rebecca Shue 


To the right is Jen Streb’s post 
card. During a two week tour, 
the group has seen temples, 
museums, Eastern Art, and 
Japanese Architecture. 


Hello Juniata! 

Everything is going very well 
here. The country is very beauti¬ 
ful with all of the mountains. I 
was so surprised to see how clean 
it is here. It’s also very safe. We 
never have to worry about walk¬ 
ing in a small group at night We 
had a good time as we toured 
Henshu -1 feel like I’ve seen all 
of Japan. My host family is very 
nice although they speak little 
English. I'm learning alot of lan¬ 
guage obviously and also so 
much about the culture. It is so 
different here. It is exactly as I 
thought, but it can be hard to 
adjust to sometimes. I have eaten 
sushi however, and I just happen 
to like it alot. We’ve been going 
out to bars and restaurants maybe 
once a week. There are texts of 
places logo but it’s so expensive. 
We end up spending about $20 an 
every night we go out It’s obvi¬ 
ously not like my $7 night out at 
AJ’s! That’s one thing I am look¬ 
ing forward to doing when I get 
bade in January. I hope you miss 
us-see ya then! 

Nicole Corle 


Get Involved 


By Rob Carson 

In case you haven’t noticed, Mar¬ 
gin Kuhn isn’t at Juniata this year 
teaching German. But in her place is 
yet another instructor form Ger¬ 
many who will teach you not only 
the syntax and grammar of the lan¬ 
guage, but also a little bit about what 
it is like to live there. Ruth Schwabe 
is from Greiburg, Germany and she 
will be in Huntingdon this year to 
help students learn her native 
language. 

She said that she really likes the 
homey atmosphere of Juniata; and 
she has been amazed at how kind 
and considerate everyone has been 
to her. 

Ruth said one of the biggest dif¬ 
ferences she has noticed about 
Amnerica is the students them¬ 
selves. “In Germany, if a student 
doesn’t understand something, they 
blame the teacher for not being 
clear. But here, if a student doesn't 
understand something, they blame 
themselves. And sometimes they 
are even afraid to ask me for help. 
She said she is also amazed at how 
many students take the time to 
belong to clubs and organizations 
outside of all the classroom resposi- 
bilities that they have. 

Another big difference that she 
has found is hoe scarcely populated 
the land is surrounding Huntingdon. 
Ruth is an avid bicyclist and she has 
rode many miles m her short time 
here. 

“I was riding the other day and it 
seemed tike I was in the middie of 


nowhere. Then, ail of a sudden, 1 
was in the middle of downtown 
Huntingdon.” 

The past five years have seen 
many transformations in Germany; 
specifically the end of communism 
and the reunification of brothers 
separated by barbed wire and ideol¬ 
ogy. Ruth said she was glad the wall 
finally came down because she has 
many relatives in the eastern part of 
Germany. 

She went on to say that while 
some West Germans publicly pre¬ 
tend that it is a great hardship on 
them to help the East; she personally 
feels it is just that they don’t want to 
share their great wealth with the 
others... 


don 1 1 

be scared of 
the M" word 1 
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No Queen for MSU 


By Tracey Shively 
The Daily Helmsman 
MEMPHIS, 


Tom. 


The queen is dead. 

Some students at Memphis State 
University are mourning the death 
of a tradition that has, in the past, 
both graced and tainted the universi¬ 
ty’s annual homecoming festivities 
- the homecoming queen. 

And that’s not ail. 

The student government senate 
voted against a bill that would create 
a “Mr. and Mrs. Spirit of MSU" 
after earlier voting to banish the 
once-coveted position of MSU 
homecoming royalty. 

“The senate had the opportunity 
to make a good choice and give the 
students an opportunity to have a 


good representative. The senate 
chose not to do that, and now we 
havenothing,” said Tim Cochran, of 
the Student Government 
Association. 

Russell Humphrey, one of the 
senators of the committee that sub¬ 
mitted the new homecoming bill, 
said the decision to kill the tradition 
was a “huge disappointment” 

“It’s not so much that we did 
away with the election, but the void 
it has left,” Humphrey said. 

The break with tradition will also 
affect homecoming festivities for 
alumni, Cochran said. “I think they 
see (homecoming) as a tradition that 
sort of creates a link between the 
students and alumni. I think that 
without that, it’s going to be a huge 
deterrent” 


JC Students- 

Hi everybody! How’s life at JC 
without us? Life here in Japan has 
been interesting to say the least, 
exciting at best Our 13-day tour 
of Honshu was jam-packed with 
sightseeing, shopping, and socia¬ 
lizing as well as the inevitable 
packing and unpacking. The stu¬ 
dents at Hokusei are very friend¬ 
ly, although they are also very 
curious and tend to stare (as many 
of the Japanese do). Communi¬ 
cating with our host families is 
challenging; as our Japanese 
slowly gets better, our English 
swiftly gets worse. The food is 
different but good, and while 
some people have fish for break¬ 
fast, I at least have been blessed 
with eggs, bacon, and (of course) 
rice. 

Lit Meyer 


To the left is a five-storied 
pagoda in Toshogu, Nikko. The 
picture is from Angela Kralt- 
zberger's post card. 


Hello to everyone at J.C. 

Greetings from Japan. All is 
going well for all of us here. 
Traveling to Nikko, Hiroshima, 
Kyoto, and Tokyo was quite tire¬ 
some, but lots of fun and filled 
with sites to see. Be sure to bring 
a camera and lots of film. I was 
very nervous to move in with my 
host family, but it’s going well. 
My family is very nice and my 
home is really pretty. In my opin¬ 
ion, the food is very good. My 
hose mom is a wonderful cook. 
I’ve even tried sushi. I didn’t like 
it a whole lot, but it also wasn’t as 
bad as I imagined. Some people 
really like it do don’t be afraid to 
try it or any foods while you’re 
here. It’s awfully cold and windy 
here, so be sure to bring warm 
clothes with you. I was very 
apprehensive to come to Japan, 
and do have some homesick 
moments, but all in all I truly 
believe that it is well worth it. 

Take Care, 

Lyn 


Hey JC! 

So what’s going on at Juniata? 
Japan is great! The good is good, 
very healthy! In Capporo, where 
the school is there are 1.7 million 
people, 4,200 bars, about 3,000 
2-story golf ranges, tons of 
motorcycles, and 1950’s bicy¬ 
cles. I think our English is getting 
worse, but our Japanese hasn’t 
gotten any better! We gorget 
even the basic English words. 
The students are eager to talk 
with us (to speak English) and 
little kids and older people stare, 
because we are different But I’m 
having die best time. 

Rebecca Shoe. 




Hello Everyone! 

Japan is so beautiful! I am hav¬ 
ing a great time so afar. We’ve 
seen and done so much in only 
one month! I think I’ve-taken 
about 9 or 10 rolls of film so far! 
Mark sure you have a good cam¬ 
era and lots of film. Also, make 
sure you bring a lot of money 
because everything is so expen¬ 
sive! The food here isn’t so bad 
either. I absolutely would not eat 
fish at home in the states, but it is 
pretty good here. It tastes a lot 
different...even better! So, if you 
don’t like fish, trust me, you 
won’t starve! There is always rice 
too. You will leam to eat lots of 
it! The university is nice too. 
Believe it or not, Hokusei is even 
smaller than Juniata. You defi¬ 
nitely won’t get lost! The stu¬ 
dents are nice too. They plan and 
do all kinds of things to include 
the foreign students. One word of 
advice, get used to people staring 
at you. Everyone does it! You are 
going to have ai awesome time! 
If you have questions, write to me 
or call when I get home. I’ll be 
glad to help! 

Pam 


Hello JC! Greeting from Sap¬ 
poro, Japan! We’re all having a 
great time sightseeing, going to 
Karaoke “houses,” and the Asahi 
Beer Garden—All the beer you 
can drink and mutton you can eat! 
Out of the 4,000 bars here I’ve 
been to 4 so far - only 3,996 to 
go!! Living with a Japanese fami¬ 
ly is a wonderful experience! I’ve 
eaten many things you’d never 
dream of tasting! Raw Grit, octo¬ 
pus, bean paste and roots of fer¬ 
mented beans! (Actually, it tastes 
better than it sounds!) Japan is 
extremely expensive; you can 
easily spend $20-$40 at one bar, 
which is a lot when you can take 
$5-$10 with you in Huntingdon 
and get the same “effect!” Some¬ 
times it’s hard adjusting - school 
is slot different here than at JC - 
but interesting! Hope all are 
doing well! Take Care! 

Angela Kraltzberger 


Hi Juniata!! 

We all seem to be having a ter¬ 
rific time here. The trip made for 
many memorable memories! The 
postcard is of the Great Buddha- 
it is huge!!! At the temple named 
we crawled through a hole in a 
pole that was supposed to be the 
Buddha’s nostril. Crawling 
through die nostril is to give you 
good luck. (I fit through!) (Prof. 
Cherry didn’t). Homestay is very 
rewarding. My family has really 
made me a part of their family. 
One or two of the difficulties of 
japan is that we are stared at all 
the time, called gaijin (foreigner) 
and another is that getting past 
the fear of not being able to read 
anything but cigarette machines. 
(And since I don’t smoke, it isn't 
quite helpful). Things become 
easier each day and much more 
recognizable. And one more 
thing before Iran out of room feel 
free to write us letters. Mail is 
great! 

Sherry Walter 


Pictured below is Sherry Wal¬ 
ter’s post card of the Great 
Buddha. A very unusual feat 
grants good luck from Buddha. 


Stun weapons encouraged on campus? 


Read The Juniatian! 


By John Wffliams(CPS) 

John Katon says he’s providing a 
necessary product for University of 
Florida students by soliciting 
parents to purchase stun weapons 
for their children at the Gainesville 
campus. 

University officials, sensitive to 
the fact that six University of Flori¬ 
da students and pne Santa Fe Com¬ 
munity College student have been 
murdered in the past two years, are 
incensed, saying Katon is feeding 
off of u nn ecessa r y fears to make a 
buck. 

Katon, owner of Tamiami Rifle 
and Gun Shops in Miami, sent let¬ 
ters to the parents of University of 
Florida freshmen and sophomores 
in June, urging them to buy a $99.95 
Stumbreila, a 60,000-volt sum gun 
that is disguised as an umbrella. He 
got the addresses from the universi¬ 
ty, which under state and federal law 
must provide a directory of students 
to anyone who asks. 

“I’m junking up and down. What 
an awful thing to do. So hang me up 
by my thumbnails,” an exasperated 
Katon said. “It was all meant for 
security, to save lives and prevent 
crime. Face it. Eight kids were 
killed at the University of Florida. 
Can we all rest in peace in the 


world? No.” 

Seven students have been killed 
around the campus in the past two 
years, including five who were 
killed in a murder spree in August 
1990 and two female students killed 
in their apartment in June 1991. The 
two women lived in the same apart¬ 
ment complex where University of 
Florida junior Tiffany Sessions was 
living when she disappeared in 
1989. She has still not been found. 

Art Sandeen, the University of 
Florida’s vice president of student 
affairs, said that by law any institu¬ 
tion, public or private, must release 
the names t>f students listed in a 
directory to any requesting organi¬ 
zation or person. Local businesses 
such as apartment complexes and 
banks and student organizations 
request such lists most of the time. 

“We’ve never had any prob¬ 
lems," he said. “Until now.” 

Stun guns are not outlawed on the 
sprawling north Florida campus, but 
a student must be at least 21 and 
register the weapon with the univer¬ 
sity, Sandeen said. Guns and rifles 
are prohibited on the campus. 

“We felt it was a manner of poor 
taste, given the strong emotions on 
the University of Florida campus,” 
Sandeen said. 


Katon said he wants to prevent 
any more students from being 
attacked or killed, and is not preying 
on parents’ or students’ fears. “It has 
a lot to do with precaution. The Uni¬ 
versity of Florida gives out con¬ 
doms as a precaution against girls 
getting pregnant and stopping the 
spread of AIDS,” KAton said. 
“What is a girl going to do? Throw a 
condom at an assailant? Men will 
buy guns. Most women won’t. They 
want something non-lethal.” 

He said he has received “hun¬ 
dreds” of orders from his mailout. 

“We think it’s a pretty low move, 
but there’s not much we can do 
about it,” said Joe Kays, a spokes¬ 
man for the University of FLorida. 
“Here’s a guy who decided to take 
advantage of a bad situation.” 


Get 

Involved! 
Join the 

Juniatian 
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The Oracle 


ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


By Melissa Williams 
For Oct. 25-31 

Scorpio Oct.24-Nov.22 
Ambitious Scoipio, you are a 
hard-worker who is determined to 
conquer any obstacle but this week 
you will meet a relaxed Virgo who 
will boggle your mind. This person 
is stubborn and unorganized, but 
remember opposites attract! You 
will become lovestruck when you 
least expect it. 

Sagittarius Nov.23-Dec.21 
Kind-hearted Sagittarius, this 
week you will be forced to balance 
your schedule; unfortunately, you 
will not be able to spend quality time 
with all your friends. They might be 
disappointed, but you need time to 
satisfy your needs first. 

Capricorn Dec.22-Jan.20 
Exquisite Capricorn, busy is a 
grotesque understatement to 
describe your schedule. This week 
you will be bombarded with work, 
not to mention your demanding 
social agenda. It is important to Find 
room for play in your life no matter 
how chaotic it is. 

Aquarius Jan.21-Feb. 19 
Individualistic Aquarius this 
week dare to frolic! Now is the best 
time to take up a new activity per¬ 
haps caving, racquetball, or aer¬ 
obics. This is the best time to do 
something for youself. Take 
advantage of It! 

Pisces Feb.20-Mar.20 
Stylish Pisces, this week you will 
get the opportunity to lend an ear to a 
close friend that needs you. Now is 
your chance to repay your friend for 
their loyalty in the past. Your listen¬ 
ing skills and advice giving skills 
will come in handy. 

Aries Mar.21-Apr.20 
Friendly Aries, distraction is a 
taboo for you this week. You have 
many things that must be accom¬ 
plished in the future. If you budget 
your time and avoid procrastination, 
all your tasks will be completed and 
you will be able to kick back and 
relax. 

Taurus Apr.21-May 21 

Generous Taurus, you are a great 
friend that is always willing to listen, 
but unfortunately not everyone is as 
compassionate as you. This week be 


cautious of people only looking out 
for their own interests. You have a 
lot to offer, but be careful of 
"friends** willing to exploit your 
kindness. 

Gemini May 22-June 21 
Witty Gemini, romance is linger¬ 
ing in the air. It is only a matter of 
time until Cupid’s arrow strikes you. 
This week if you are patient that shy 
Pisces you have had your eye on will 
take notice, but perhaps a few dis¬ 
crete hints will be beneficial. 
Cancer June 22-JuIy 23 
Open-minded Cancer, opportuni¬ 
ty is headed in your direction. Now 
is the best time to take advantage of 
it. This week you will be faced with 
new challenges that you will con¬ 
quer with ease. Currently, Lady 
Luck is on your side; you are des¬ 
tined to meet a fun-loving Taurus 
that will add much excitement to 
your life. 

Leo July 24-Aug.23 
Curious Leo, this week you will 
meet up with a fun-loving and artis¬ 
tic Aquarius that will intrigue you. 
This person. This personhas impecc¬ 
able music taste and a fantastic flair 
for style. Now is the time to get to 
know this person better, the future 
possibilities are aidless. 

Virgo Aug.24-SepL23 
Fickle Virgo, you are a flexible 
person that Fits in well with any type 
of crowd. This week you will have 
the opportunity to date a rebellious 
Leo or a clean-cut Aries, but why 
limit yourself to only one of them? 
Take the chance to go out with both 
of them; you are bound to experience 
two very different types of fun. 
Libra Sept.24-Oct.23 
Optimistic Libra, this week is one 
full of work and stress, but with a 
positive attitude you will survive it 
without any fuss. Now is the best 
time to time to strive for your goals. 
You have incredible talent and 
spunk. There is no limit to what you 
can accomplish. 


EARN EXTRA INCOME 


Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For information send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: 

Travel Inc v 
P.O. Box 2530, 

Miami, Fla. 33161 


Rent one movie and receive 
2nd movie FREE of equal 
value. 

Offer expires 10/31/92 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 

(college ID required) 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 


Free movie rental with 
VCR cleaning or repair. 


1 FREE MOVIE with your 
membership. 

Offer Expires f 0/31/92 


Kevin’s VCR tip of the week: 

Unplug your VCR during stsctricsl storms * 


Family Video & Waterbed (4 blocks) 

13th and Moore Sts. 643-3363 


Fiction 

contest 

announced 

Playboy magazine announces the 
eighth annual Playboy College Fic¬ 
tion contest. Entries will be accepted 
after Sept. 1, with an entry deadline 
of Jan. 1, 1993. 

“Our contest continues to attract 
young talent from colleges and uni¬ 
versities all over the world. It’s the 
only contest of its kind and an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for student writers,” 
says Playboy’s Fiction editor, Alice 
Turner. 

The annual writing competition, 
open to all registered undergraduate 
and graduate college students, is the 
only collegiate Fiction contest spon¬ 
sored by a major national magazine. 

For details on the competition, see 
the enclosed contest poster or con¬ 
tact Mark Healy at (212) 688-3030. 

Daniel Lyons, a second-year gra¬ 
duate student at the University of 
Michigan, was the winner of Play¬ 
boy magazine’s seventh annual col¬ 
lege Fiction contest. Mr. Lyons, who 
is originally from Boston, received 
$3,000 for “The Greyhound,” an 
irreverent caper centered around the 
theft of a prize-winning racing dog 
in Boston’s Little Italy. The story 
appears in Playboy’s October 1992 
edition. 

Jeff Sylvester, an undergraduate 
at California State University at 
Long Beach, won the $500 second 
prize for his story “Elephant Ride.” 

International 
Booth was 
a success 

By Kim Cinko 

The lawn in front of Oiler Hall 
became as festive as a carnival for 
Parents’s Weekend when several 
arts and crafts tables were set up for 
the Artists on the Hill, a Juniata 
tradition. 

The international booth was a hit, 
attracting visitors with the enticing 
scent of crepes. The international 
music filled the air and the accom¬ 
panying traditional dances that were 
performed lent the event the atmo¬ 
sphere of a celebration. There was 
something for every taste, from 
handmade dolls to fine porcelain 
ornaments to incredibly detailed 
woodwork. The Artists on the Hill 
was a happening not to be missed. 



CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


RAISE A COOL 
*1000 

IN JUST ONE WEEK! 
PLUS 4000 FOR THE 
MEMBER WHO CALLS! 

No obligation. No cost! 
You also get a FREE 
HEAD PHONE RADIO 
just for calling 

1-800-932-0528, Ext. 65 


Campaign 

volunteers 

needed 


Interested in working on a 
campaign? 

Come work for Lynn Yeakel, 
Democrat for U.S. Senate! There 
is less than two weeks before the 
elections and now is the most 
exciting time to be involved. We 
are active in town and on campus. 
Volunteers can make phone calls, 
pass out leaflets or write letters. I 
can assist you with information 
about Yeakel or possible cam¬ 
paign ideas. Its and exciting time 
to be involved with politics! The 
race will be a close one and we 
need all the help we can get in 
order to elect Yeakel to office. 

See me if interested... 

And don't forget to vote Lynn 
Yeakel on Nov. 3. 


Victoria Masotta 
331 NW 
643-9485 


Reasons 
to vote for 
Yeakel 

By Jill Huntley 

The upcoming election is not only 
a chance for us to elect our next pres¬ 
ident, but a chance to elect a new 
senator to the U.S. Senate. Lynn 
Yeakel is the Democratic canidate 
vying for the position in the Senate 
that has been held by Arlen Spec tor 
for 12 years. Under Spector, Pen¬ 
nsylvania has suffered economically 
and 13 percent of Pennsylvania's 
children have no health insurance; a 
rather sad situation. 

What would Yeakel mean to us if 
she is elected to the Senate? She has 
a comprehensive economic plan for 
an $800 child tax credit, increased 
funding for education and job train¬ 
ing, national health care, and creat¬ 
ing jobs through small businesses 
and rebuilding of our cities, roads 
and bridges. As college students on 
the verge of entering the workforce, 
the availability of jobs is of consider¬ 
able importance. We should be con¬ 
cerned about our future and what a 
change in representation can mean. 
Consider Lynn Yeakel when you are 
choosing who promises change and 
direction in your future. 
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•••"INTERESTED IN 
AN INTERNSHIP?. 

There will be an important 
informational meeting for all stu¬ 
dents interested in school year 
and summer internships on Wed¬ 
nesday Oct 28, 7:00 p.m., in 




SHORT ON CASH? 

NEED MONEY NOW? 

Student government's program is bottor than the ATM. The 
Student Government Convenience Loan Program offers Juniata 
College Students the convenience of feat cash. The loan provi¬ 
sions ere ea follows: 

1. Maximum amount is $50.00 

2. No interest charge for 30 daye. 

3. Lata charge of only one percent par day. 

4. Up to three loans par semester (but only one loan at a time.) 

Visit the Student Government Office (located between the 
MAC machine end the book store) during posted office hours for 
Unore details! 
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Internships 

by Mike Ford 


PAID SUMMER INTERN¬ 
SHIPS 

AVAILABLE 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may 
qualify for transcript notation 
(without grade or credit). Basic 
details are listed; see Mike Ford 
in Good Hail 420 for additional 
information and application 
materials (bring a list of the 
places in which you are inter¬ 
ested). Please note application 
deadlines. Remember to check 
the Ellis basement (by the MAC 
machine) and 4th floor Good Hall 
(next to computer room) bulletin 
boards for additional internship 
listings (new Info posted each 
week). 

At this point in time, students 
will be considered for summer 
internships only if they have con¬ 
tacts for their own placements, or 
have questions about information 
listed below. 

FALL FOR-CREDU, NON- 
PAID INTERNSHIP IN THE 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE: 
Applications being accepted 
from rising Juniors and Seniors 
with POEs in Communications, 
Social Sciences, Humanities or 
related fields to intern 8-10 
hours/week (approx. 4 credits) in 
the Juniata Admissions Office. 
Responsibilities include assisting 
in writing, interviewing, recruit¬ 
ing, planning, and some special¬ 
ized project withing the framew¬ 
ork of the Admissions operation. 
See Mite Ford if interested. 
Application deadline: April 28. 

Ail Students —If you have a 
summer job: If your summer job 
is preprofessional in nature and 
related to your POE, it’s possible 
that it can qualify as a summer 
internship. See Mike Ford imme¬ 
diately to discuss this possibility. 

Public Administration, 
Municipal Planning, Geogra¬ 
phy, History POEs: Huntingdon 
County Planning & Development 
Dept., Huntingdon. Two Plan¬ 
ning Intern positions, working in 
Huntingdon County in tourism, 
historic preservation, mapping, 
street naming project. Pay: 
$5.50/hr. Application deadline: 
April 30. 

Accountlng/Fi nance/ 
Auditing POEs: Wolfs Furni¬ 
ture, Altoona. Summer intern 
will work with inventory recon¬ 
ciliations, month-end reports, 
entry-level auditor tasks. Must 
have Lotus 1-2-3 knowledge. 


Pay: $250-300/week. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: April 30. 

Business/Ac counting/ 
Finance POEs: Church of the 
Brethren Trust, Elgin, Illinois. 
Intern will be involved in the 
operation and administration of 
the insurance and pension prog¬ 
rams as well as management of 
assets for the organization. 
Strongly preferred that you be a 
junior and a member of the 
Church of the Brethren, and you 
must be able to locate in Elgin, 
Illinois for the summer. Pay: 
$7-$8/hr. 

Management POEs: Wen¬ 
dy’s Restaurants in Pennsylvania 
(and adjacent states). Manage¬ 
ment trainee/Asst. Manager posi¬ 
tions available offering experi¬ 
ence in restaurant management, 
planning, and operations. Pay: 
Minimum wage, plus free uni¬ 
forms and food. Successful 
interns offered opportunity to be 
hired into Wendy’s management 
directly after graduation. 

Accounting/Auditing POEs: 
Office of the Auditor General, 
Harrisburg. Positions as 
Accounting/Auditing Asst, on 
the Auditing crew. Pay:$5.50/hr. 
Apply asap. 

Zoology/Ornithology POEs: 

Point Reyes Bird Observatory, 
Stinson Beach, Calif. Field 
research internships at the Palo- 
marin Field Station assisting in 
landbird breeding and behavorial 
projects, bird population moni¬ 
toring, mist netting and banding 
program. Pay: $200/month, plus 
housing. Application deadline: 
April 21 

Biology/Zoology/ 
Ornithology POEs: The Insti¬ 
tute for Bird Populations, Point 
Reyes Station, Calif. Various 
internships in ornithology, speci¬ 
fically in mist netting and band ¬ 
ing as part of the Monitoring 
Avian Productivity and Survivor¬ 
ship program during the breeding 
season at locations throughout 
northeastern states, including 
CA, OR, WA, AL. Applicants 
should have some experience in 
visual identification of birds. 
Pay: S300/month, plus housing. 
Application deadline: April 25. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, 
University Park, State College. 
14 Summer research positions for 
undergraduates in frontier phys¬ 
ics research providing experience 
in research skills, scientific com¬ 
puting, seminars, snd extracurri¬ 


cular activities. Pay: 
$2,500/summer (room & board 
provided at reasonable cost). 
Application deadline: April 30. 

Allied Health, Communica¬ 
tions, Personnel, Accounting, 
Mgmt. POEs: Chambersburg 
Hospital, Chambersburg. Wide 
variety of positions available in 
all areas of hospital operations at 
this 217 bed hospital. Further 
details available in Internship 
Office. Apply asap. 

Nursing, Accounting POEs: 
Community Osteopathic Hospi¬ 
tal, Harrisburg. Positions as 
Nurses’ Aide and Accounting 
Asst, at this 157 bed facility. 
Apply asap. 

Special Ed./Therapeutic 
Skills POEs: Camp Merry Heart, 
Hacteustown, NJ. Male counse¬ 
lor internships working with vari¬ 
ety of handicapped and disabled 
persons. Pay: $ 1050/summer, 
plus free room and board. 

Psych/Soc/Special Ed/Allied 
Health POEs: Keystone Resi¬ 
dence, Harrisburg. Various sum¬ 
mer positions available with this 
organization that provides an 
array of support and services to 
people with developmental disa¬ 
bilities and mental illess. Apply 
asap. 

Psych7Sociology/Education/ 
Criminal Justice POEs: Wiley 
House, Bethlehem and Orefield 
locations. Summer staff mem¬ 
bers needed to work in 
residential-setting treatment cen¬ 
ters providing assistance for 
children and adolescents with 
emotional and behavioral prob¬ 
lems. Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Educatton/Child Life/Psych/ 
Soc. POEs: Carson Valley 
School, Flourtown. Positions 
available as Teacher’s Asst., 
Childcare worker. Instructional 
Aide in this residential treatment 
center for trouble youth. 

PACS and related POEs: 
University Conversion Project, 
Cambridge, Mass. Several 
internships available, primarily 
in areas of writing, research, 
resource promotion for thisclcar- 
inghouse for campus-based 
research and action against mili¬ 
tarism, and for the redirection of 
priorities to serve human and 
envirorunenmtal needs. Pay: 
housing stipend only, no other 
pay. Application deadline: May 
1 . 



By Chris Gahagen 

You may have seen a group of 
older people eating in Baker, touring 
campus, or talking with other stu¬ 
dents. These people were the Board 
of Trustees, here for Trustee 
Weekend. Student Representatives 
got to serve on sub-committees, and 
I will try to share my impressions 
with you. 

Unfortunately, the trustee’s are 
tied up with meetings all weekend, 
and do not get to spend the time they 
wish with students. However, they 
still manage to get around and talk to 
a variety of students. Also, student 
representatives are always active in 
communicating student concerns 
and ideas. 

While actual facts may be confi¬ 
dential, trustees discussed budget 
issues, academic affairs, fund¬ 
raising activites, and admissions, 
just to name a few. 

The board will be back this spring, 
and all studnets are welcome to 
attend meetings. In the mean time, 
look forward to ‘Visiting trustees”, 
who will spend a period of time liv- 

Juniata- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 
opportunities to examine and under¬ 
stand Japanese business at a very 
personal level.” 

The busy schedules for the stu¬ 
dents and the professors are another 
part of the trip’s appeal. Members of 
the Juniata faculty for over 30 years, 
the Cherrys are making their first 
visit to the Far East. 

“We have enjoyed the art of the 
region for many years,” said Mrs. 
Cherry. “We wanted to go beyond 
the art. It’s heading into new territ¬ 
ory. I’ve been intrigued by the simi¬ 
larities and differences between the 

Preview- 

(Con’t from Page 3) 
the finals of the lib sync competition 
Friday at dinner in Baker. Then, 
shortly after dinner, the Homecom¬ 
ing pep rally will begin. 

The pep rally this year will again 
feature competition between the 
classes as they perform 5 to 10 
minute skits that will be judged by 


Legislative Voice 


ing on campus to become more in 
touch with the students. Wheneer 
trustees are on campus, nothing 
thrills them more than when a stu¬ 
dent comes up and initiates a 
conversation. 

Overall, the weekend was excit¬ 
ing, because the trustees are con¬ 
cerned with bettering our education¬ 
al experience here at Juniata. It 
showed in the way they communi¬ 
cated with us, listened to us, and con¬ 
sidered us when making decisions. 

In other news, the student Gov¬ 
ernment met on October 14 in T-n-T. 
One of our discussions was the new 
Juke box in the Snack Bar. Hours for 
the juke box are 1 p.m.-midnight on 
weekdays, and all day weekends. 
The next Student Government meet¬ 
ing will be Wednesday, Oct. 28 at 

> 8:00 p.m. in the Sherwood Lounge. 

[ All are welcome! 

1 Student Directories are still avail- 

> able. See your senator or stop in the 
Student Govemement Office during 
posted office hours. The cost is 

t $2.00. 

Convenience loans are available 

• through the Student Govemement. 
A student may borrow up to $50.00 

• for a 30 day, interest-free period. For 

> more information, stop in the Stu- 

• dent Govemement Office during 

• posted office hours. 

Until Next Week! 


cultures - the startling and striking 
differences." 

“It’s and opportunity to get the 
cobwebs out of the brain and think 
differently,” said Dr. Cherry. “I nev¬ 
er thought I’d do anything like this, 
but here I am.” 

“Obviously, we are pleased to 
have this chance as teachers,” added 
Mrs. Cherry. “But the biggest satis¬ 
faction comes from the benefits our 
students will receive. They must 
look face to face with the fact that 
everybody doesn’t live and"think the 
same way. They can learn the kind of 
tolerance and understanding that is 
needed in our global world today.” 


creativity, plot, appeal, and other 
criteria. 

Between the skits the cheerleaders 
will lead the crowd in enthusiastic 
fervor, the football players will be 
announced, and hopefully enough 
momentum will be built to lead the 
team to victory Saturday against 
Albright. 
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DINNER SPECIALS 


Fit Haro Hour $•? 

10* Wrxs ftii done) 

Rsft tr Chips Dinner 
Sat. Grided Tuna Steak Dinner 
Sun. Stuffed F*t Chop. 


Moft. Haro Hour 5-7 
Sente Often Day 



Tins. Hot Roast Beet Sand, and Country Fried Steak 
Wed. Taco Niche 
tints. Chicken n* StuMnc 

I3lfc & Washington Sts. Huntingdon 


fNisEhrty Ormk Specials 


Hours: 

Mon.-Thurs. 

11 a.m. - 12 
Fri.-Sat. 

11 a.m. - I P.m. 
Sun. 

Noon - 11 p.m. 


52” Screen TV 

643-3955 


BE A RED CROSS VOLUNTEER 

+ American m 
Red Cross ® 
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Juniata “smashface” football breaks 
Lycoming’s 23-game winning streak 


By Chris Ostrowski 

Juniata took their thunder with 
them last Saturday when they 
traveled to Lycoming to break the 
Warriors’ 23-game regular sea¬ 
son winning streak. 

Lyco pulled ahead by 14 points 
in the first quarter, typical for the 
number four team in the nation. 
This game, however, turned out 
to be anything but typical. 

Juniata rose to the occasion. 
Rather than blinking at the adver¬ 
sity they faced, the team drove 
their intensity to a new level. 
Juniata’s “smashface” defense, 
now number one in the confer¬ 
ence, allowed no points for the 
remaining three quarters. The 
blue and gold truckin’ offense 
came through at clutch moments 
to tie the game. 

On the opening series, Wade 
Kuzinger connected with Shawn 
“Lescat” and Bruce “rise to the 
occasion” Reilly, taking the blue 
and gold to Lycoming’s 10 yard 
line. The drive ended on the ten, 
leaving the defense with good 
field position to work with. 

Tli? polished Kurzinger-Baker 
connection shined in the second 


quarter with a drive ending in six 
points for the J.C. squad. 

At the end of the half, Juniata 
had 188 total yards on offense 
and 10 first downs, leading 
Lyco’s 187 yards and 9 first 
downs. 

Michael “Duke” Dagen and 
Lucas “Thrill” Petrill both had 
interceptions in the first half tak¬ 
ing the fire out of Lyco’s team 
and crowd. 

Juniata’s three-and-out 
defense turned it up a couple 
notches in the second half allow¬ 
ing only 57 yards total offense. 
After a Juniata fumble, our 
defense came on the field for just 
one play to get the ball back. 
Steve “Waugz” fired into Lyco’s 
backfield and with a refined yet 
brutish tackling style made the 
sack and forced the fumble. Fill¬ 
ing in for injured All-MAC Joe 
Kimmel, Steve “Joker” Kowalski 
recovered the fumble, using 
nothing less than savage instincts 
throughout the game at his defen¬ 
sive tackle position. Michael 
“Zeus” Kertes worked for 6 solo 
tackles in the game, including 
two sacks at crucial moments. 


Late in the fourth quarter, 
Juniata still down 14-6, and deep 
in their own territory, the blue 
and gold offense faces third and a 
mile. Rather than getting the 21 
yards they needed for a first 
down, the offense pulled together 
and went 85 yards for a Juniata 
touchdown. Wade placed a tight 
Spiral in the hands of Man Baker 
who left the burnt Lycoming 
defender to watch him run to the 
goal posts. A chill swept through 
the crowd and the sidelines, 
silencing Lycoming and igniting 
Juniata. 

With 5:56 left in the game, 
Juniata needed 2 points to tie. 
Kurzinger dropped back to pass 
for the two-point conversion and 
found freshman Tim Pole for the 
score. Wade took a lot of abuse 
throughout the game and came 
out with a strong 13 of 29 for 234 
yards. Baker ended up with 8 
receptions for 172 yards. 

Albright will come to Knox 
Stadium this Saturday for Junia¬ 
ta’s homecoming game. Kickoff 
is at 1:30 pm. Come out and sup¬ 
port your team and be part of the 
Juniata Pride. 


Juniata field hockey results 


It was a frustrating week for coach 
Jill La Point’s Juniata field hockey 
team as the offense just couldn’t find 

Soccer team 
on five 
game streak 

By Alex Shubert 

The Juniata soccer team set some 
impressive records on Saturday with 
a convincing 7-2 win over LaRoche 
College. The streak of five wins in a 
row over King's College, Lancaster 
Bible College, York College, Sus¬ 
quehanna University, and LaRoche 
is the longest in the team’s history. 
Currently with seven wins, the team 
already has the most wins in a season 
with five games yet to be played. A 
new record at scoring in a game - 
seven goals was also set. With the 
win, the soccer team reached the 
.500 mark. The team completes its 
home season with a match Saturday 
against Albright. 
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n. employment as a servant 
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the net in three shutout losses. Junia¬ 
ta dropped 5-0 decisions to FSM and 
at Shippensburg before a tough 1-0 
defeat on Parents’ Weekend at Lang- 
don Held. 

Senior goalie Anne McNeUy con¬ 
tinues to hold her own in goal as she 
stopped 40 shots over the three 
games. Juniata took seven shots on 
goal against Wilkes, but just 
couldn’t find the cage. 



Women’s volleyball 
ranked 2nd in nation 


By Joe Scialabba 

Juniata, ranked second in the 
nation, won its third straight tourna¬ 
ment championship by taking first- 
place honors at the RIT Invitational 
over the weekend. Coach Larry 
Bock’s team started the week with a 
15-2, 15-4,15-3 home victory over 
Lycoming. It was Juniata’s first 
Middle Atlantic Conference North¬ 
west section match of the year and 
28th straight win at home. 

At Rochester, Juniata defeated 
Brockport, 15-5, 15-10, 14-16, 
15-10, and Stony Brook, 15-9, 

15- 10, 15-9, in pool play. The Blue 
and Gold then beat Brockport, 15-1, 

16- 14, 15-6, in a semifinal rematch. 
Juniata held off host RIT, 15-4, 
15,12, 11-15, 15-12, in the tourna¬ 
ment final. 

All-America OH Christy Om- 
dorff and setter Heather Blough, 
both sophomores, earned all- 
tournament honors. Junior DS Missy 
Glass was a key contributor in the 
final match, according to Bock. 


Junior OH Nicki Fireston had 21 
kills vs. RIT. 

The RIT win was Juniata's 19th 
straight this season. It also marked a 
milestone for Bock and the JUniata 
program. Bock and Juniata now 
boast a 570-108 record during the 16 
years of varsity women’s volleyball 
on College Hill. The 570 wins places 
Bock first among NCAA Division 
III women’s volleyball coaches for 
all- time wins. 

“The record is a tribute to a lot of 
things that don’t have a whole lot to 
do with me,” Bock told the Hunting¬ 
don Daily News. “It means I*Vohad 
terrific coaches, many good players, 
supportive and understanding 
parents, and an athletic administra¬ 
tion that has let me make the right 
mistakes.” 

Juniata has two MAC-Northwest 
matches this week before taking the 
weekend off. Juniata’s final regular- 
season home appearance is next 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, against 
Elizabethtown. 


Career Fair coming 
Homecoming Weekend 


McNelly is averaging 13 saves per 
game. Sophomore Erin Read has 10 
defensive saves from he sweeper 
position. 

Juniata came very close to pull¬ 
ing off a major upset last week when 
Middle Atlantic Conference South¬ 
west section leader Dickinson Bare¬ 
ly survived a 1-0 contest at Landgon 
Field. Coach Jill La Point’s team, 
0-3 in the section, put a real scare 
into the Red Devils (9-1-1 overall: 
4-0 in the MAC-SW). 

Senior goalie Anne McNelly 
turned away 12 shots against Dickin¬ 
son and is averaging just under 13 
saves per game. Sophomore Erin 
Read has 10 defensive saves from 
her sweeper position. 

The Blue and Gold completes the 
regular season with three games this 
week. The season will finish on Oct. 
24 at 11 a.m. with the annual alumni 
game for Homecoming Weekend. 


Attention Students! don’t 
forget to participate in Career 
Fair on Friday, Oct 23. Alumni 
of recent vintage and other 
friends of the college will be 
available from 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 
p m. in Baker Refectory to share 
information with you about their 
career fields. 

At this time we have commit¬ 
ments for the following areas to 
be represented: radiology, veter¬ 
inary medicine, podiatry, denti¬ 
stry. geology, geochemistry, 
clinical research, medical tech¬ 
nology, computer science, com¬ 
puters and chemistry, special 
education, clinical psychology, 
social work and medical social 
work. In addition, there will be 
people present to discuss the 
areas of banking, commercial 
underwriting, claims, finance, 
internal auditing, purchasing, 
personnel, marketing, financial 


pluming, fast foods, law/justice, 
law enforcement, probation, state 
govemment/social work, legisla¬ 
tive research, local government/ 
party politics, ministry, peace 
and conflict, community rela¬ 
tions and development and gra¬ 
duate school. 

If you are a student who does 
not participate in the meal plan, 
you may stop by the Placement 
Office and get a pass that will 
allow you to enter Baker Refec¬ 
tory to meet with the participants. 
Please don’t miss this opportuni¬ 
ty to meet with these Juniata gra¬ 
duates and friends who are com¬ 
ing to share information with you 
about their occupations. 

The Career Planning and 
Placement Office could still use a 
few additional hosts and hostes¬ 
ses. Please stop by if you can 
assist for any part of the fair. 


IfcfcSL 


com-mu-ni-ca-tion, 

(L. communication, (N-)) 

The imparting or interchange of thoughts 
by speech, writing, or signs. 

CAMPUS 

GREETINGS 

A Higher Level Of Communfcation Greet¬ 
ing cards that have been created by the 
college student. . .tor the college student. 
Reach new levels of communication with 
those who are special to you - check us out 
today at your local campus area store_ 


Juniata College Bookstore 
EffisHaD 

Huntingdon, PA 16652 
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Elliott to Lecture on Racism 


The Juniata College community 
and its larger regional constituency 
will have the opportunity to experi¬ 
ence the hardships of racism firs¬ 
thand on Wednesday, November 11. 
Jane Elliott, who has adapted the 
“Blue Eyes, Brown Eyes” discrimi¬ 
nation exercise, will present “Eye of 
the Beholder,” an exercise in racism. 
The lecture will be held at no charge 
in Alumni Hall at 8:15 p.m. 

The lecture incorporates the “Blue 
Eyes, Brown Eyes” exercise, which 
labels participants as inferior or 
superior based on the color of their 
eyes. Hie exercise was developed by 
Elliott in a third-grade classroom in 
all-whit, all-Christian, Riceville, 
Iowa, immediately following the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. The night of King’s death, 
Elliott was watching “sophisticated, 
so-called intelligent adult while 
males interview leaders of the black 
community on television. They were 
asking things like ’When our leader 
(John F. Kennedy) was killed, his 
widow held us together. Who’s 
going to keep your people in line?‘” 

Elliott said, “I was so offended by 
what the white interviewers were 
saying. It seemed to me the least of 
what they were saying was that JFK 
was the leader only of white people. 
And King obviously was only talk¬ 
ing about making life better for the 
blacks.” 

The next day she decided to do an 
experiment in class, hoping to give 
her students some idea of what dis¬ 


crimination feels like. She separated 
the students by eye color. On the first 
day she assigned negative character¬ 
istics to the blue-eyed students and 
treated them as if all the negative 
things she said about them were true. 
She lowered her expectations of 
them, forcing them to live down to 
them and when they did she said, 
’’See, I told you so. You are all like 
that.” 

She explained, “I was amazed at 
how quickly my blue-eyed students 
and my brown-eyed students 
became what I allowed them to be. 
Immediately brown-eyed people 
became obnoxious, arrogant, over¬ 
bearing, condescending, rude, dis¬ 
gusting people. And my blue- eyed 
students became angry, sad and 
withdrawn.” 

When she reversed the groups on 
the next day, she said it was interest¬ 
ing to note that those children who 
were on bottom the first day were 
usually not as cruel when they were 
on top the next day because they 
knew what it was like to be discrimi¬ 
nated against. The program has been 
repealed time and again, having a 
dramatic impact on children and 
adults alike. 

The intention of such a program is 
to, temporarily, allow people to 
experience the discomfort of discri¬ 
mination. While a three hour prog¬ 
ram cannot show what it is like to be 
a member of an under represented 
group, experiencing this trauma on a 


daily basis, can make them more 
empathetic. 

Elliott’s work has been featured 
on numerous television specials, 
including ABC’s “The Eye of the 
Storm,” which won the Peabody 
Award; “A Class Divided,” which 
dealt with the long-term impact of 
the exercise and Elliott’s work with 
adults and was broadcast nationally 
on PBS’s Frontline Series; and most 
recently, “The Eye of the Beholder,’ 
which also dealt withadults and their 
reactions to discrimination and was 
produced by Florida Public Televi¬ 
sion. Both the latter films have 
received the Emmy Award. 

Elliott is a recipient of the Nation¬ 
al Mental Health Association Award 
for Excellence in Education. She has 
been a guest lecturer at numerous 
colleges and universities and has 
appeared on a wide variety of televi¬ 
sion shows, including “Today”:, the 
Jonny Carson Show, the Phil 
Donahue Show, and the Oprah Win¬ 
frey Show. 

“Jan Elliotts's presentation prom¬ 
ises to challenge majority members, 
and in particular, educators, to exa¬ 
mine their role in confronting and 
combatting racism,” explained Wil¬ 
liam Huston, associate dean of stu¬ 
dents. “Her style commands atten¬ 
tion and illicits a variety of 
responses. ’The Eye of the Behol¬ 
der 4 program is unique in content 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Candidates on Environment 


By John Williams 

(CPS) - The presidential candi¬ 
dates differ sharply in how they 
would deal with the specter of global 
wanning, the declining ozone layer, 
air pollution and other environmen¬ 
tal issues that are of obvious concern 
to young people. 

The Republicans charge that Ark¬ 
ansas Gov. Bill Clinton and his run¬ 
ning mate U.S. Sen. A1 Gore of Ten¬ 
nessee would put the environment- 
first and jobs second with their prop¬ 
osals in dealing with environmental 
concerns. 

On the flip side of this argument, 
die Democrats maintain that Presi¬ 
dent Bush and Vice President Dan 
Quayle are more concerned with 
appeasing big business and pushing 
environmental issues aside in favor 
of looser controls. 

“The environment is really impor¬ 
tant to young people. We have to 
make sure there is something left for 
us,” said Jamie Harmon, president of 
the College Democrats. “Bush’s 
claim to be the environmental presi¬ 
dent is just a campaign tactic.” 

Bill Spadea, who is the national 
youth director for the Bush- Quayle 
campaign, said the Democrats and 
liberals are “blowing out of propor¬ 
tion” environmental concerns such 
as the ozone hole and other issues. 


“The tree huggers are trying to 
dismantle progress. They are so radi¬ 
cal in protecting the environment 
they have forgotten the idea of pro¬ 
tecting individuals,” he said. “They 
put more value on the animal’s life 
vs. putting food on someone’s 
table.” 

Clinton wants automakers to 
improve fuel mileage in all autos, a 
charge that Republicans say would 
put up to 3000,000 jobs at risk. The 
Bush administration wants industry 
to investigate the use of alternative 
fuels and give businesses incentive 
to develop clean air emissions. 

“Clinton has talks about recy¬ 
cling and better car mileage and has 
caught some heat for it,” Harmon 
said. “We need to raise fuel efficien¬ 
cy standards. This is a good example 
of pushing the environment not just 
because it’s popular but because it’s 
needed.” 

The Republicans also attack' Gore 
as a “radical environmentalist.” 
Gore, who wrote the book “Earth in 
Balance, "maintains that internal 
combustion engines are causing 
great harm to the environment. 

“This frightens young people,” 
Spadea said. “Bush wants balance 
between protecting the environment 
and having businesses thrive in this 
world.” 


However, Hannon said the telling 
differences between the parties is the 
fact that Gore, a well-known envir¬ 
onmentalist, is on the Democratic 
ticket 

“The most basic issue would be 
Clinton’s first choice as a presiden¬ 
tial candidate was to choose A1 Gore 
as his running mate,” Harmon said. 
“(Vice President Dan) Quayle has 
led the way in gutting environmental 
legislation.” 

And, as mother issues in this elec¬ 
tion year, the arguments and counter 
arguments run hot and heavy on 
what to do about cleaning up the 
environment 

Said Clinton in a policy statement: 
“As the threat of nuclearholocaust 
recedes, the future of the earth is 
challenged by the gathering environ¬ 
mental crises. As governments 
around the world have sought the 
path to concerted action, the Bush 
administration ... has been more of 
an obstacle than a leader for change, 
practicing isolationism on an issue 
that affect us all.” 

“Through our firm commitment 
and our substantial investments, we 
have improved significantly the 
quality of our air, land and water 
resources,” the president said. “The 
United States leads the world in 
environmental protection and we 
intend to keep it that way.” 


1992 Room Decorating 


Entry forms for the 1992 
Room Decorating Contest are 
now available from any Resi¬ 
dence Director. The contest is 
designed to encourage students to 
personalize their residence hall 
rooms and involves a variety of 
cash prizes for the winners. 

A Best Decorated Room and a 
Best Decorated Freshman Room 
will be chosen for each residence 
hall by the RHA for that hall. The 
winners of the BEst Decorated 
Room will receive a prize of 
$25.00. The winners of the Best 
Decorated Freshman Room will 


not receive a cash prize at this 
stage, but will go cm to compete 
in the campus-wide competition. 

The campus-wide competition 
will be judged by the Residential 
Life Committee. The winners of 
the BEst Decorated Room on 
Campus will receive $75.00 and 
the winners of the Best Decorated 
Freshman Room on Campus will 
receive $50.00. 

Entries for the contest, spon¬ 
sored by the Residential Life 
Committee and the Residential 
Life Office, will be taken until 
November 1, 1992. 


♦There Will Be 
No Issue Of The 

JUNIATIAN 

Next Week* 
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Editorial 


It is hard to believe, and a 
bit disheartening to know that 
someone stole the tap from 
the rootbeer keg used during 
B.R.E.W. week. 

What is going on here? Is 
this simply an isolated inci¬ 
dent, only a bad joke someone 
tried to pull? I really don’t 
think so. 

This theft is only one in a 
long list of damages done in 
the recent past: the destruc¬ 
tion of the third floor bath¬ 
rooms in Sherwood last year 
shortly after the residents 
moved in; the vandalism of 
the ice cream machine in Bak¬ 
er; a Perot sign ripped off of a 
door in T-N-T and shoved 
into a urinal; the defacement 
of oil paintings in the South 
alcove of Baker; the grafitti 
written on the walls of Baker 
because someone wanted gra¬ 
nola. What is going on? 

I realize that this may come 
as a shock to some of you, but, 
THESE ARE NOT COOL 
THINGS TO DO. How do we 
expect the administration to 
take us seriously when stu¬ 
dents do such stupid, imma¬ 
ture things? Trust me, that 
list is no where near exhaus¬ 
tive, and the administration, 
I’m sure, can point to thou¬ 
sands of other examples of 
student abuse of the campus. 

The point is, we bitch and 
gripe about how the admi¬ 
nistration doesn’t treat us 
with respect, how they impose 
rules without our consent, 
how they treat us like child¬ 


ren. Well, what do our actions 
say about us? Even if you did 
not do any of the above, you 
are being affected. You are 
being mistrusted because of 
the actions of a few. 

Another point: we spend 
thousands of dollars to come 
to this place, partly because 
the school must pay for the 
maintenance of the buildings. 
You don’t seriously think that 
the cost of replacing the oil 
paintings or cleaning the wall 
or unclogging the urinal is 
absorbed by the college, do 
you? We all pay or it, one way 
or another. 

If you think these things are 
fun, find a new hobby. If you 
think these things are harm¬ 
less, check out your tuition 
bill. If you think that you are 
sending any message except 
“I’m immature”, think again. 
If you see someone doing 
these things, tell them to grow 
up and knock it off. 

Oh, and by the way, that 
tap is still missing. The clown 
who took it can return it, no 
questions asked, to the Health 
Center. 

BCS 
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Internships 

by Mike Ford 


Internships can be an extremely 
valuable and educational part of 
your Juniata experience. Student 
interns consistently find that their 
experiences provide first-hand 
experience and insight, a chance to 
apply classroom skills, and a first¬ 
hand taste of the professional world 
outside of the college classroom. 
Internships can be done in most any 
POE, in a wide variety of geographic 
locations, and at most any time dur¬ 
ing your years at Juniata. 

An internship is a pre- 
professional staff position with an 
organization or business that pro¬ 
vides the student with the chance to 


gain hands-on work experience in 
their field, putting classroom theory 
into practice. Simply put, internships 
at Juniata can be done in two ways: 
for grade and credit (typically during 
the fall or spring semesters), or as 
paid, transcript-notation experiences 
(without credit, done during the 
summer). To learn about how to app¬ 
ly for either type of internship, it’s 
necessary to talk with Mike Ford, 
Director of Internships, in Good Hall 
420. If you’re thinking about doing 
an internship, it’s never too early to 
start investigating possibilities: you 
should be making inquiries and 
applications now about next summer 



(ConT from Page 1) 

and design and Jane Elliott is one of 
the most empowering lecturers on 
the American circuit.” 

“The Eye of the beholder” is pre¬ 
sented to the college community and 
its larger regional constituency as 
part of the Student Services Deve¬ 
lopment Series. 


By Chris Gahagen 
Homecoming Weekend was 
upon us this past weekend, and 
there was alot to do. Besides foot¬ 
ball, soccer, and rugby games, 
there was the traditional battle 
between the classes, the semi- 
formal, a dedication of the newly 
renovated dorms, and Alumni 
Council meeting. 

The Alumni Council debated 
the issue of the mascot that 


Legislative Voice 

weekend. They decided that edu¬ 
cation is needed before we can 
make a decision about the 
mascot. 

Elsewhere: Student Govern¬ 
ment has new comment cards on 
our office bulletin board (across 
from the bookstore). Please leave 
your questions, comments, or 
concerns and we will answer 
them that day or the next 

Just a reminder, the juke box is 
in the Snack Bar! Operating 
hours are from 1 -closing on 
weekdays, and ail day weekends. 

Finally, don’t forget to vote. 
Remember, no matter your affili¬ 
ation, your vote counts! 

Thank You 


and next academic year. 

Similar to spending a semester 
abroad, you can also spend a semes¬ 
ter studying and living off-campus 
by doing an internship for credit in 
either Philadelphia or Washington, 
D.C, Juniata cooperates with organi¬ 
zations in both cities to provide full 
semester internships with a wide 
variety of firms and organizations. 
Housing is arranged, as well as.addi¬ 
tional forums, seminars, and related 
field trips. A student can also take 
advantage of the wealth of educa¬ 
tional and cultural activities avail¬ 
able in these cities. 

A weekly column will be appear¬ 
ing in The Juniatian that will list 
details about internship opportuni¬ 
ties available to students. The col¬ 
umn will be updated each week, and 
additional information will be avail¬ 
able in Good Hall 420. Furthermore, 
students are encouraged to read the 
internship bulletin boards on a regu¬ 
lar basis. They are located adjacent 
to the MAC machine in the basement 
of Ellis Hall, and next to Good 420, 
and contain detailed information 
about internship opportunities. 

Doing an internship could be one 
of the highlights of your Juniata 
experience, and can provide invalu¬ 
able experience and insight in your 

field of study. Don’t delay: stop at 
the Internship Office (Good Hail 
420) to start your internship search. 


Annual Award Established For 
Those Working For Social Change 


A non-profit organization has 
established an annual award to rec¬ 
ognize college students who have 
worked for social change in their 
schools and communities. 

The Michael Schwemer Activist 
Award was named after a young 
civil rights worker and Cornell Uni¬ 
versity graduate who was murdered 
in Mississippi in 1964 along with co¬ 
workers James Chaney and Andrew 
Goodman. The award is sponsored 
by the Gieitsman Goundation. 

The $1,000 awards will be pre¬ 
sented each spring to five college 
students who have “challenged some 
form of social injustice, promoted 
positive solutions for change and 


inspired others to realize they too available from the Gieitsman Found- 
can make a difference.” ation, 6100 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Nomination forms must be Suite 400, Los Angeles, Calif 
returned by Jan. 31, 1993 and are 90048-5111. 


You had an 
abortion, 
now what? 


contact 

CROSSROADS Problem 
Pregnancy Services 

206 Sixth St.. Huntingdon. PA 16652 

C814 J643-3570 

ALL SERVICES FREE AND 
CONFIDENTIAL 


, tW 

goN WAS SOFTER. J / Lov£ 
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So WO U 

TO WRIT* 


$$$$ FREE TRAVEL AND 
RESUME EXPERIENCE!! 
Individuals and Student Oigani- 
zalions wanted to promote 
SPRING BREAK, call the na¬ 
tion’s leader. Inter-Campus 
Programs. 1*800-327-6013. 
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Counselor’s 

Comer 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

An exceedingly important date 
is fast approaching although to 
most of us it seems as though it 
will never get here! The date of 
course is Tuesday, November 3, 
1992, and we all recognize it as 
Election Day. Whether we are for 
Bush, Clinton or Perot, it is criti¬ 
cal that we exercise our right and 
responsibility and cast our ballot 

College students have been 
unjustly maligned aid overly cri¬ 
ticized for not caring about what 
goes on outside their own pro¬ 
tected and isolated world, hi most 
cases this is not true and the 1992 
presidential election affords col¬ 
lege and university students the 
opportunity to stand up and be 
counted and to resoundingly 
•refute the unfair accusation that 
they don’t care, that they don’t 
know the issues and they don’t 
want to get involved. 

On Wednesday, October 21 in 
front of Founders Hall a very 
interesting event took place. 
Simply titled “Soapbox,” it 
brought together a number of stu¬ 
dents who were willing to share 
their views and feelings on cur¬ 
rent issues and it certainly made a 
strong statement that many stu¬ 
dents do care, are involved and 
certainly are aware of the com¬ 
pelling issues facing our country 
and indeed the world. 

Those of us present appre¬ 
ciated their enthusiasm and will¬ 
ingness to stand in front of an 
audience and say what they felt. 
All were terribly impressive, arti¬ 
culate and had obviously taken 
the occasion very seriously. In 





other words, they had something 
very significant to say and, given 
the appropriate forum, orche¬ 
strated by speech communica¬ 
tions instructor Grace Fala, they 
said it You may well be asking 
yourself why is it that an article 
on the upcoming election and stu¬ 
dent concern and awareness is 
appearing in Counselor’s Comer. 
My intent here is to suggest that 
from a personal point of view we 
don’t have to feel that our voice 
or vote doesn’t count. It does!! In 
a psychological sense, we don’t 
have to feel helpless or hopeless¬ 
ly controlled by others. We can 
do things about the conditions in 
which our nation finds itself. 

Those students who took part 
in the first “Soapbox” have 
started something that can only 
get better. Meaningful involve¬ 
ment, active participation and a 
real recognition that what we do 
and say can make a difference are 
just a few of the good things com¬ 
ing from the initial “Soapbox.” 

Be good to yourself, think 
positive thoughts and be sure to 
tell the important people in your 
life just how you feel about them. 
Don’t forget to vote and encour¬ 
age all your friends to do the 


Along Humor Hollow 


By Lia Meyer 

I would like to use this edition of 
Humor Hollow to thank each and 
every one of you who actually takes 
time out of your busy schedule to 
read The Juniatian. I have good news 
for all of you. 

I am presently assembling a group 
to lobby congress in order to estab¬ 
lish readers of the Juniatian as a pro¬ 
tected minority group. 

No longer will people be allowed 
to laugh at you simply because you 
are carrying The Juniatian, and nev¬ 
er again will you feel the need to lie 
that you are “just picking up a copy 
for your grandparents” in order to 
stop the harassment 

If you are innocently minding 
your own business, reading The 
Juniatian, and people begin calling 
you names (like “Juniatian- lover") 


or insulting you (like saying that you 
can’t read a REAL newspaper), you 
or any witnesses will have the option 
of calling security or the Huntingdon 
Borough police to have the culprit 
arrested for unduly harassing a pro¬ 
tected minority. 

Someday in the near future, there 
will be a table set up in Ellis with a 
petition to help get this proposal to 
Congress. Look for the table. Read 
the literature. Sign the petition. 
Don’t put up with the cruel, unneces¬ 
sary abuse. And feel safe with the 
Knowledge that, with the help of 
educated people like yourself, one 
day you will shamelessly read The 
Juruatian outside of closed doors. 

Let the people of the United States 
know that, while Juniatian readers 
are a minority, we will not feel 
ashamed. 


Killing Time 


By A.M. al-Qadri 

As the United States’ ruling class 
attempts to Find more ways of con¬ 
trolling the populace within its bor¬ 
ders, a growing number of “operant 
conditioning” units, i.e. Special 
Management Units (SMU) are being 
established in both state and federal 
prisons. These “control units” are 
designed to hold political and apolit¬ 
ical prisoners alike in conditions rep¬ 
ressive to the point that they cannot 
be called punishment within consti¬ 
tutional guidelines. 

The existing model here at the 
State Correctional Prison at Camp 
Hill has been assigned the mission of 
conditioning prisoners to do time in 
a so-called less disruptive manner. 
Maximum control of one’s human 
expressions such as speech, physical 
activity, and environment eventually 


manifest itself in one’s character. 
S.M.U.’s manipulation of communi¬ 
cation sources, e.g. telephone, mail, 
or visits, denies prisoners the poten¬ 
tial to expand and be the social force 
they really are. 

The planners of these condition¬ 
ing units realize this; that is why so 
many constraints are imposed on the 
prisoners confined to these units. 
The effect this has on prisoners, 
whether political or otherwise, is 
manifested in their character. If 
someone constantly equivocates in 
character, he could actually be 
experiencing a mild form of depress¬ 
ion. Contradictory behavior almost 
always is an indicator of a particular 
depression. 

When people think they are taking 
a strong stance through alienating 
themselves from associating with 


Voters Consider Vice- 
Presidential Candidates 


By Bill Rys 

When voting, not only does the 
voter have to make an intelligent 
decision for President, but he or she 
must also consider the Vice Pres¬ 
idential Candidate. Who is the per¬ 
son that can step in and lead this 
nation in the event of the President’s 
death? This years candidates are VP 
Dan Quayle, Senator A1 Gore, and 
Adm. James Stockdale. 

Pres. Bush’s Vice Pres. J. Dan- 
forth Quayle has been the punchline 
of many jokes since 1988. But in 
reality Quayle is a fairly strong man 
politically. Quayle served in the 
Indiana National Guard, a service 
for which he took much abuse as a 
draft dodger. In 1976 he was elected 
to the House of Representatives and 
later as to the Senate. Quayle gained 
a reputation for being a supporter of 
many Conservative measures. 


mm 


The democratic candidate Albert 
Gore, Jr. spent most of his life 
around politics, Gore’s father was 
also a Senator. Gore began as a 
reporter in Tennessee and in 1996 
Gore was elected to the House. He 
was them elected to the Senate 
where he had a very productive 
career. Today Gore has become 
quite popular for his concern for the 
environment, including recently 
publishing a book on the subject. 

Ross Perot’s running-mate Adm. 
James Stockdale has lead a full and 
interesting life. After graduating 
from the Naval Academy, Stockdale 
served in Vietnam and became the 
highest ranking POW. After his 
release Stockdale went on to become 
the President of the Citadel. Today 
he is a Researcher at the Hoover 
Institute, with most of his study con¬ 
cerning the Stoic Scholars. 
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CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


RAISE A COOL 
s 1000 

IN JUST ONE WEEK! 
PLUS *1000 FOR THE 
MEMBER WHO CALLS! 

No obligation. No cost! 
You also get a FREE 
HEAD PHONE RADIO 
just for calling 

1-800-932-0528, Ext 65 


others, the SMU experiment has 
worked, because this is precisely 
what is desired and what the plan¬ 
ners seek to accomplish - an isolated 
individual who is easier to control. 

Aggressions are often triggered in 
apolitical individuals who, exper¬ 
iencing for the first time the harsh 
and brutal reality of repression as a 
part of prison life, find themselves 
unable to cope. These individuals 
will often lash out in frustration at 
others prisoners due to their lack of 
understanding of the methods of the 
system. 

On the other hand, a politically 
conscious prisoner, understanding 
the effects of operant conditioning 
may try to aid them in understanding 
these effects. Often after years of 
extending himself, the politically 
conscious prisoner may grow weary 
of being mentally or emotionally 
abused and/or rejected and subse¬ 
quently withdraw into seclusion, via 
reading or writing. 

The environment also creates a 
feeling of individualism in most 
prisoners, thus making it rarely pos¬ 
sible for prisoners who arrive politi¬ 
cally unconscious to leave politi¬ 
cized. Humans are social beings who 
need outlets of expression to demon¬ 
strate their value and achieve self- 
actualization. The denial of mean¬ 
ingful social contact, which deni¬ 
grates the subjects of these 
experimental programs, is the end 
result of these “torture chambers”. 

In conclusion, the public must 
begin to examine whether alterna¬ 
tives are being utilized to the fullest 
extent possible to bring about 
humane conditions inside their pris¬ 
ons, because it is their tax dollars 
being utilized to keep the prison sys¬ 
tem running. One thing is for certain, 
the repression that is constantly 
beinginvoked inside SCI Camp 
Hill’s operant conditioning unit can¬ 
not be contained w'ithin these human 
torture chambers. It will eventually 
overflow into our society at-large, 
therefore the struggle which con¬ 
fronts those caged w ithin these units 
ultimately confronts us all. People of 
the community, we need vour help! 


EARN EXTRA INCOME 


Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing travel 
brochures. For information send a 
stamped addressed envelope to: 

Travel Inc., 

P.O. Box 2530, 

Miami, Fla. 33161 


Juniata Special: Rent 1 movie, get the 2nd movie of 
equal value FREE with Juniata College ID No 
Membership Required Monday - Friday 5 - 8:30 
Saturday 12 - 9 Trader’s Edge Card Shop and 
Video Rental 14th and Moore St. (2 blocks from 
campus) .99 and $1.69 overnight movie rentals .69 
nintendo rentals Plus Sports Cards of all kinds. 


DINNER SPECIALS 


Fit Hapvy Hour S-7 A » E O • 

to* Wines ftifl gone) n O 

fish Jc Chips Dinner 

Sat. Gritted Tuna Steak Dinner A <* 

Son. Stuffed fork Chop. ^ ^ 

lOX^iSSunt 

Meatfoaf Otnner 

Toes. Hot Roast Beet Sand, and Country Fried 
Thurs. Chicken n' Stuffing 

13th Sc Washington Sts.. Huntingdon 


Nightly Dnnk Specials 


Hours: 

Mon.-Thurs. 

II ajn. - 12 
Fri.-Sat. 

II a.m. - I p.m.| 
Sun. 

Noon - 11 P.m. 


52" Screen TV 

643-3955 
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Lightning Strikes As 
JC Football Wins #300 


By Chris Ostrowski 

Juniata’s courageous fans counted 
down the final seconds as the foot¬ 
ball squad earned their school their 
three hundreth victory. 

The blue and gold drove the 
chains 82 yards on the opening series 
to take an early lead. In his first start, 
freshman quarterback Matt Hoff 
threw a 14 yard touchdown pass to 
Matt Baker. 

Despite this opening display of 
dominance, the rest of the half fell in 
Albright’s favor, leaving J.C. behind 
21-7. 

Back in the locker room, Coach 
Collar had “a little chat” with his 
players about their mental approach 
to the game. In the second half, light¬ 
ning struck and the intensity of 
Juniata was back. 

The stands and the sidelines were 
unified in their chants to support the 
three and out defense. They allowed 
the number two offense in the con¬ 
ference eight net yards for the entire 
second half. 

Juniata started the half on their 
own three yard line. Ninety- seven 
yards later “workhorse” Dworsky 
fougii. Ills way into the endzone 
bringing the score to 21-14 after 
Andy Lowery’s PAT. Dworsky 
ended up with 68 yards for the day. 

Heisman trophy candidate Craig 
Black dove on an Albright fumble to 
give Juniata the ball with ten yards to 
go for another score. 

Tight end Bruce Reilley caught a 


pass from Wade Kurzinger to bring 
the ball to the 2 yard line. Lowery 
came on and kicked a 27- yard field 
goal cutting Albright’s lead to 21-17 
with 4:24 left in the third quarter. 

With 1:32 left in the game, Juniata 
faced 4th and twelve on Albright’s 
thirty. “Suede” Wade held up again 
under pressure and connected with 
Baker in the left comer of the 
endzone under double coverage. 
Juniata took the lead 23-21. 

It was up to the defense to hold 
this lead for a minute and a half. 
There was no doubt they would. The 
Albright player receiving the kickoff 
was met by linebackers Rob Plank 
and Shawn Storm who kept the 
Juniata smashfacers’ momentum 
going. 

On fourth and long Albright was 
beaten down for a loss of yards giv¬ 
ing Juniata their ball back for their 
come from behind three hundreth 
victory. 

Personal Stats: Steve Waugerman 
had 11 total tackles, 6 solos. Senior 
Linbacker Keith Herbster finished 
with 9 total tackles including 5 solos. 
New blood Todd Consiglio came out 
strong with 59 total yards, using 
MAC truck blocking and rushing 
style. 

This Saturday, the undefeated 
Susquahanna Crusaders will bring 
their squad to meet the Juniata 
Smashfacers at home in ’’the house,” 
for a MAC battle. Juniata is now 
3-1 -1 in the MAC and 3- 3-1 overall. 
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Health Profession Announcements 


1. ) The National Institute of 
Allergy and Infections Diseases 
is holding an Introduction to 
Biomedical Research Program 
February 7-11 for minority stu¬ 
dents. See Dr. Kirchhof-Giazier 
for details. Deadline for applica¬ 
tion is November 13. 

2. ) November 6 is the deadline 
for registrations for the Decem¬ 
ber 12 GRE exam. 

3. ) Discounts are available for 
air travel to health professions 


schools interviews. Details are 
posted on the Health Professions 
Bulletin Board in the Biology 
Lounge. 

4.)A11 pre-med and physical 
therapy students preparing to 
interview at professional schools 
are urged to view the appropriate 
mock interview videotape, avail¬ 
able on Reserve in the Library. 
Videotapes for the other health 
and allied health professions 
fields will be available at a future 
date. 


Read All The Sports 
In The Juniatian! 


Rent one movie and receive 
2nd movie FREE of equal 
value. 

Offer expires 10/31/92 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 

{college ID required) 

Offer Expires 10/31/92 


Free movie rental with 11 FREE MOVIE with your 
VCR cleaning or repair. | membership. 

I Offer Expires 10/31/92 


Kevin’s VCR tip of the week: 

Unptug your VCR during eiectricai storms ” 


Family Video & Waterbed (4 blocks) 

13th and Moore Sts. 643-6363 


Fifth Annual 
Five Mile Run 

By Phil Bloch 

The third attempt was the 
charm for Don Oakman of Hun¬ 
tingdon as he finished first in 
Saturday’s Fifth Annual Juniata 
Five Mile Homecoming Race. 
Don blistered the course in a per¬ 
sonal best time of 29:03. 

Senior Mike Dzanko, running 
in turquoise shorts held together 
by a large pink paperclip, 
received the award for finishing 
first among Juniata students. 
Mike finished eighth overall with 
a time of 33:36. 

The award for top finisher 
among Juniata College’s faculty, 
staff and administrators went to 
history Professor David Hsiung. 
Dave finished fifth overall with a 
time of 32:10. Commenting on 
his status as the fleetest Juniata 
College professor, Hsiung stated, 
“I’ve stayed fit because my stu¬ 
dents keep me on my toes.” 

The top finisher among female 
Juniata College students was 
junior Jen Semenick. Jen crossed 
the finish line with a winner’s 
smile in a time of 39:37, good 
enough for 26th overall. She 
received the medal for third place 
in the female, 19 - 29 age group. 

The overall winner of the 
women’s division was Lynda 
Stayer of Huntingdon. She set a 
personal best time of 35:38 in 
this, her fourth Juniata Home¬ 
coming Race. 

Discrediting his detractors, 
who insist that he is completely 
over-the-hill, senior Phil Bloch 
received the award for third place 
in the men’s 40 - 49 age group. 
Phil finished in 35:29, placing 
him 14th overall. 



Sports Wrap-up 


Juniata, ranked number-two in 
the latest AVCA Division III 
rankings, had a light week with 
wins over Messiah (15-4, 15-6, 
15- 4) and at Susquehanna (15-4, 
15-8, 15-9) in Middle Atlantic 
Conference Northwest section 
play. Coach Larry Bock”s team is 
now 3-0 in the league. 

The home win over Messiah 
was the 29th straight victory for 
Juniata in Kennedy Sports+Rec 
Center. The Blue and Gold has 
won 21 straight matches this sea¬ 
son overall. 

Juniata plays its final regular- 
season home match on Tuesday 
against E-town. 

The 1992 season came to a 
close for the Juniata field hockey 
team and first-year coach Jill La 
Point. After dropping games at 
Susquehanna (0-5) and to Gettys¬ 
burg (0-3), Juniata made one of 
its best showings of the season 
with 24 shots on goal in a tough 
3-0 loss at Western Maryland. 

Goalie Anne McNelly, the 
team’s only senior, made 24 
saves in the season finale and fin¬ 
ished with an average of 14.6 
saves per game. Sophomore 
sweeper Erin Read made 10 
defensive saves this season. 


The Juniata men (1-4) finished 
21st at the Allentown Invitational 
over the weekend. The woman 
(0-4) placed 19lh at Allentown. 
Senior Sara Smith and sopho¬ 
more Allison Klein have been 
among the leaders for the 
women. 


Juniata has established a new 
school record with seven wins 
this season and, in the process, 
has moved closer to finishing at 
.500 or above for the first yme in 
the 14-year history of the prog¬ 
ram. Coach John Mumford’s 
team has won five straight con¬ 
tests, including road wins at Sus¬ 
quehanna (6-2) and LaRoche 
(7-2) last week. 

The Blue and Gold has three 
consecutive home appearances 
this week. Juniata (1-3 in the 
Middle Atlantic Conference 
Northwest section) hosts 
Albright in a league game on 
Saturday at 1:30 p.m. for Home¬ 
coming. A victory over the Lions 
would give JC two section wins 
for the first time since 1981. 

The annual alumni game is set 
for H a.m. on Sunday, Oct. 25. 


Dr. Philip Shoaf, College Physician, will be 
undergoing surgery. In his absence, the Health 
Center has made arrangements for Dr. Michael 
Cesare to conduct clinic hours from 5pm to 
6:30pm on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

Allergy injections will be given during these 

hours only. Those requiring allergy injections 
may report to the Health Center at 4:45pm on 
either Monday or Wednesday. 

The above schedule will began on Wednes¬ 
day, Oct. 28 and will continue until further 
notice. The Health Center appreciates your 
cooperation in this matter and we all wish Dr. 
Shoaf a quick recovery. 
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Devi returns to 
teach Heart of India 


If you still need a G.E. course 
to complete your requirements at 
Juniata, you might warn to con¬ 
sider taking The Heart of India 
(GE 204) next semester. Because 
instead of just reading a text book 
and trying to get a feel for the cul¬ 
ture, Juniata will again provide 
the opportunity for you to get a 
little first hand knowledge about 
Indian society. 

For the third year, JC has been 
fortunate enough to lure Itishree 
Devi from her home in Orissa, 
India to central PA to help with 
the teaching of The Heart of 
India. In addition to this course 
she will also be leaching a class 
on Indo-Anglican Literature. 

Devi's lectures in The Heart of 
India will discuss a variety of 

In the NEWS, 
Bill Clinton Is the 
new 

president! 


issues such as the extended fami¬ 
ly in Indian culture, the role of 
women in contemporary India, 
and Indian values. 

As you might remember from 
years past, Itishree Devi is a 
world renowned classical Indian 
dancer in the Odissi tradition who 
has performed throughout Eur¬ 
ope and India. She has been 
studying classical Indian dance 
since age five and for many years, 
has beat under the guidance of 
Guru Sri Kelucharan Mohapatra, 
the greatest living teacher of 
Odissi dance. 

Accompanying her on her 
semester-long stay at Juniata will 
be her six-year old daughter Aha- 
na, who probably will be enrolled 
in the Huntingdon Area School 
System. 





Look to the FEA¬ 
TURES section to 
find out about paid 
summer internships. 


Juniata students recognized 
for community contributions 


In keeping with Juniata College’s 
commitment to community and the 
shared values found at the core of 
Juniata’s educational mission of 
teaching, learning, and service to 
others, the college presented eight 
students with community contribu¬ 
tion awards at the annual Homecom¬ 
ing festivities this past weekend. 

These students, nominated by 
faculty, students, and members of 
the staff, were recognized at half¬ 
time of the football game for their 
contributions in unseen ways to 
community life. The students repre¬ 
sent the highest ideals of selfless ser¬ 
vice to others. 

The students acknowledged for 
their service were Scot Currie, Keily 
Frye, Stacy Korich, Victoria Masot- 
ta, Carla Palmer, Michele Sehimen- 
to, Jennifer Shriver, and Andrea 
Trcese. 

Currie, a pre-medicine student, is 
a member of the Student Health 
Advisory Committee, the Residen¬ 
tial Hall Association, and the Health 
Occupations Society of America. An 
Eagle Scout, he serves as a volunteer 
fireman and medical training and 
ambulance volunteer in his local 
community. He is the son of Bruce 


and Tana Currie. 

Frye, an educational psychology 
student, was the facilities organizer 
for Special Olympics in 1991 and 
1992. She is an active member of JC 
Outreach and worked at a camp for 
children this summer. She is the 
daughter of Terry and Kathy Frye. 

Korich is vice president of Stu¬ 
dent Government and is a member of 
Center Board. She has worked on 
several community service projects 
and served as a camp counselor at 
New Visions and Voyages, a sum¬ 
mer camp for gifted students. An 
elementary education and psycholo¬ 
gy student, she is the daughter of 
Stephen and Jo Ann Korich. 

Masotta is a member of Habitat 
for Humanity, the Student Concerns 
Committee and the Earth Day 
Group. She is an active participant in 
the multi-cultural efforts on campus 
and served as a peace lobbyist in 
Washington D.C. She has a program 
of emphasis in political science and 
peace studies. She is the daughter of 
Robert Masotta and Cindy 
Deimamus. 

Palmer, a geology student, estab¬ 
lished Juniata’s Habitat for Humani¬ 
ty Chapter of which she is currently 


Margretta Styles wins 
Alumni Achievement Award 


Dr. Margretta Madden Styles, a 
1950 graduate of Juniata College, 
was presented the college’s presti¬ 
gious Alumni Achievement Award 
at ceremonies during the 1992 
Homecoming football game. The 
award was presented by Tom Holde- 
brandt, president of the Juniata Col¬ 
lege National Alumni Association. 

Dr. Styles has been recognized 
internationally for her distinguished 
career in health care and contribu¬ 
tions to nursing education. She is 
currently the president of the Cali¬ 
fornia Board of Registered Nursing 
and the chair of the Professional Ser¬ 
vices Committee for the Internation¬ 
al Council of Nurses. 

After earning a B.S. in biology at 
Juniata, Dr. Styles received a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in nursing at Yale Uni¬ 
versity of Florida. Presently, Dr. 
Styles is a professor at the school of 
nursing at the University of Califor¬ 
nia in San Francisco and she holds 

What’s In the upcom¬ 
ing SOCIAL scene? 
Thanksgiving Pot Luck 
dinner is one of many 
upcoming events. 


the prestigious Livingston Chair in 
Nursing. 

During the award ceremony, Hil- 
debrandt said, “this award is pre¬ 
sented to you, Margretta Styles, in 
recognition of your outstanding 
career in nursing. Your achieve¬ 
ments as an alumna of Juniata col¬ 
lege reflect the value of a liberal arts 
education and enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of the institution.” 

Dr. Styles, a native of Mount 
Union, has dedicated much of her 
time and talents to teach future 
nurses and to standardize the 
requirements of the profession. She 
has served as a staff nurse, nursing 
supervisor, professor, nursing 
school dean, and health care 
consultant. 

Hildebrandt concluded the 
achievement award citation by stat¬ 
ing, “Your accomplishments pos- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Consult the 
Oracle for 
ENTERTAINMENT 
purposes only!!! 


president. She is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Hunting¬ 
don Chapter of Habitat for Humanity 
and is a member of the Conservation 
Club. She is active in campus mini¬ 
stry, serves as a life guard and has 
worked on numerous earth day pro¬ 
jects. This past summer she worked 
at the Pocono Environmental Educa¬ 
tion Center. A Girl Scout Gold 
Award winner, she is the daughter of 
Frederick and Susan Palmer. 

Schimento served as the events 
director for the Ccntral PennsyI van ia 
Fall Sectional of Special Olympics. 
She is president of JC Outreach and 
works with the Big Buddy and 
Adopt-A-Grandparent programs. 
The daughter of Marilyn Grant, she 
has a program of emphasis is social 
work. 

Shriver, a geology student, is 
chairperson of Centerboard and co¬ 
chairperson of the 1992 Home-com¬ 
ing Committee. This summer she 

(Continued on Page 3) 

Middle States 
Association 
to visit 

By Brenda Stark 

After a year of intense cooperative 
effort, it is time for the Middle States 
Association of Schools and Colleges 
to decide if Juniata will be accredited 
for ten more years. 

A team from the Middle States 
Association will be on campus from 
Sunday, Nov. 15 through Wednes¬ 
day, Nov. 18 to determine if the self- 
study report prepared by the Steering 
Committee is accurate, and to offer 
comment and criticism on the report. 

For the past year, the Steering 
Committee, made up of a student 
representative, faculty, and admini¬ 
strators, have been working to evalu¬ 
ate Juniata in three areas, student 
development, decision making, and 
college resources. The report w as 
completed over the summer. 

The evaluation is essentially a 
peer review. The team members will 
spend Monday and Tuesday doing 
the bulk of their work verifying 
Juniata’s self-study, On Wednesday. 

(Continued on Page 3) 

The breaking storv in 
SPORTS this week is that the 
Women's volleyball team 
made the NCAA regional* 
again. Congratulations! 
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_ Editorial _ 

The Juniatian is the newspaper for the students of Juniata College. 
Yes, the faculty, administration, alumni, and many other groups of peo¬ 
ple take an interest in Juniata College’s student newspaper and are 
involved with it. It comes down to this, though: the primary reasons for 
the Juniatian’s existence is to inform students and to be the voice for stu¬ 
dents. Therefore, any student criticism of the newspaper is welcome. (As a 
matter of fact, if you want, we will gladly print your comments.) We accept 
and expect criticism and suggestions. We arc always looking for ways to 
improve the Juniatian. Any helpful comments or suggestions (or downright 
nasty remarks) are welcome. 

Unfortunatley, most of the criticism that we hear about is not directly from 
the source. A few students have talked to me directly. A few others have spo¬ 
ken to other editors. Most of the time, however, complaints come to the staff 
"second hand.” I guess we should be happy that students are even discussing 
the Juniatian. In fact, even if the complaint is a rumor, we do tiy to figure out if 
it is legitimate, and if so, we do make an effort to correct the problem. 

At the same time, though, empty critismor “all talk and no action” will only 
hurt the newspaper. For example, one student said that we don’t do enough 
exciting stories. I asked him if he had any ideas for any, or if he would like to 
write for the Juniatian oceassionally. “Fm too busy to get committed” was his 
answer. Another student commented to me that we have not covered the club 
she was in. I asked if they had sent us their club minutes (something our social 
editor had asked clubs to do before). The answer was no. 



YES, The Juniatian would like to have most of their articles be appealing 
and exciting to most of the students. YES, we would like to cover everything 
that goes on around campus. And, YES, we would like to print club news to 
students. YES, we would like the Juniatian to become better and better and 
better and better. 

The f ts; step is to have students make suggestions. And believe me, we are 
extremely grateful that students think about and read the newspaper enough to 
make comments. The second step is that we need more bodies- literally. The 
Juniatian has a staff of about 12-15 students (with other individuals who con¬ 
tribute from time to time). 10 of these staff members are usually responsible 
for most of the work involved in actually getting the paper put together for 
publication. (Ask anyone who knows anything about working on a newspap¬ 
er. This is not a lot of bodies.) 

Let me put a challenge to you (one which would also benefit the Juniatian). 
The next time you think of something interesting, write about it. The next time 
you do something on campus, such as attend a lecture, special event, sporting 
game, club activity, eic.etc., write something about it. The next time there is 
something that really bugs you about Juniata College (or something that real¬ 
ly pleases you...Not!), write a letter to the editor (or write a piece on it). We 
will publish it. If you can’t write something, then at least let us know what you 
are thinking...about the newspaper...the campus...are you alive?????????? 

One last thing, the Juniatian has always been a student newspaper (even 
through some bad times). How much of a student newspaper it actually is 
depends on the students-YOU! A staff of 10 can only do so much. A campus 
of 1200 students can do much more. Gel my point? 

SLH 
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Students demand change 
and elect Bill Clinton 


By John Williams 

Twelve years of Republican 
control of the White House ended 
in me day as voters decided to 
risk change with a Democrat 
rather than stay the course with 
George Bush. 

President-elect Bill Clinton 
got across-the-board support 
from most groups of Americans 
such as the youth, Reagan Demo¬ 
crats, suburbanites and disaf¬ 
fected Republicans, reversing 
some trends. 

Young voters who were 
attracted to Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush in the 1980s this 
time turned to the Democratic 
Party in huge numbers. 


“It seems that the students 
were disturbed enough by what’s 
going on. Stories spread about 
students who couldn’t get that job 
or graduate students who could 
not get a proper position,” said 
Don Freeman, who teaches polit¬ 
ical science at the University of 
Evansville in Indiana. “They 
were fearful, they were troubled. 
I saw energy on campuses. They 
saw the drift and feared their 
future was in danger.” 

A clear message was sent that 
economic and social reforms 
were in order, and that the status 
quo was not enough to begin to 
solve the many problems that the 
nation faces within its borders 
and throughout the world. 


r 

Congrats 



To 


L 

Bill!!! 
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Letters 

to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

This is a memo of appreciation 
and clarification to cat lovers con¬ 
cerned for the Crosby cats 
(CLCCC). Sounds harsh, but despite 
the risk of death-by-vehicle, they are 
free to roam. Your best response 
may be to please resist picking them 
up for a lovely pelting, thus support¬ 
ing their habit of cultivating a wider ! 
clientele. Rather, if they have jj 
already crossed Moore St. please j 
take them unceremoniously back to \ 
the lawn of Good Hall along 18th St., 
head them towards home (Mifflin & 
18th Sts.), and “shoo” them energeti 
cally and vociferously, enemy-like, \ 
to get going! 

My apologies for denying your : 
gratification in the process, as we| 
cooperate in trying to afford “Sox” 1 
and “Wendall” all NINE-plus off 
their aliened lives. Thanks for join-1 
ing the organization! 1 

Jame Crosby, Founder, CLCCC. 


The Physics Department in¬ 
vites all interested observers 
to view the heavens from the 
Paul E Hickes Observatory 
which is located behind the 
Brumbaugh Science Center. | 
Observing sessions will take 
place, beginning at 9:00 p.m., 
on each clear Monday through 
Thursday night until Nov. 20. 

We will help you identify 
some of the most prominent 
constellations and stars of the 
Fai sky. Additionally, we will 
use Juniata's 8-inch reflecting 
telescope to observe Saturn 
and its rings, a dense star 
cluster in the constellation j 
Hercules, a galaxy of several 
hundred billion stars far away 
from our Milky Way Galaxy, 
and other objects both within 
the solar system and beyond 

You may want to observe 
the sky on your own at other 
times during the evening or 
early morning hours. Venus 
will be very bright in the west 
shortly after sunset, and Mars 
will be visible before midnight. 
Jupiter can be seen toward the 
east prior to sunrise. The full 
moon occurred on Nov. 10 
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Health Profession Announcements 


1. ) Dr. James Caldwell from 
the Pennsylvania College of 
Optometry will be on campus 
Wednesday, Nov. 18 in room 
B200 of the Science Center at 2 
p.m. to give a presentation on 
opportunities in optometry and 
Juniata’s 3 + 4 affiliation 
program. 

2. ) Sergeant Steve Long from 
the Air Force Health Professions 
Scholarship Program will be pre¬ 
senting details of this opportunity 
for financing dental and medical 
school education on Wednesday, 
Nov. 18 at 2:00 in room A201 of 
the Science Center. 

3. ) Students interested in 
biomedical graduate programs 
are invited to attend the West Vir¬ 
ginia Health Sciences Center for 


Juniata- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

worked as a summer research assis¬ 
tant at Juniata. She is the daughter of 
James and Sandra Shriver. 

Andrea Treese, a political science 
I and psychology student, is co- 
chairperson of Center Board’s joint 
lectureship committee. She is a 
member of the yearbook staff, JC 
Outreach and the Big Buddy prog¬ 
ram. This summer she complete a 
law internship. She is the daughter of 
Dennis and Mary Jane Treese. 
“Many talented students form the 

Margarette- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

sess a quality of performance worthy 
of recognition. It is both an honor 
and a pleasure to present you with 
this Citation of Achievement by the 
direction of the Alumni Council.” 

Some of the prior recipients of this 
prestigious award have been Wil¬ 
liam von Liebig, a 1946 graduate 
recognized for his pioneering 


Middle 


(Con’t from Page 1) 

the team will give its exit report, but 
Juniata must wait until January for 
notification of reaccredidation. 

Students selected by student gov¬ 
ernment will be eating lunch with the 
team on Monday, and faculty rep¬ 
resentatives will be doing the same 
on Tuesday. The students participat¬ 
ing are: Brad Haubert, Jennifer 
Bowman, Patricia Smith, Trisha 
Sholly, Syed Karimushan, David 
Haydl, Keith Noll, Lakita Smith, 
Stacy Korich and Ben Kohr. The 
members are acccsible to any person 
who would like to speak to them. An 
appointment can be made with Jodee 

I If God is Calling, 
Letlntercristo 
Help You 

Make The Connection! 

I nW ra ia to h«a been c onn ect ing 
Christiim to nrinbtay job* Once 
1W7. Thoiarab ct Christian 
minbtrin need peopttBke you. 
let bknMo hdp you make 
the connection. It's euyt 
Call In te rcri ato today! 
1-800-426-1342 


a Graduate Open House on Nov. 
17. Please see Dr. Kirchhof- 
Glazier for details. 

4. ) There will be a general 
HOSA meeting Monday, Nov. 9 
at 7 p.m. in A201. 

5. ) The Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity School of Nursing, with 
which Juniata has an affiliation, 
will be holding an Open House 
on Saturday, Nov. 21 to discuss 
their nursing programs and 
admission procedures. Obtain 
details and R.S.V.P. through Dr. 
Kirchhof-Glazier by Nov. 17. 

6. ) The West Virginia Univer¬ 
sity Health Sciences Center is 
holding a Graduate Programs 
Open House for medically 
related graduate disciplines on 
Tuesday, Nov. 17. See Dr. 
Kirchhof-Glazier for details. 


Juniata community often go unre¬ 
cognized,” explained homecoming 
co-chaiiperson Linda Vecchione. 
“These are individuals who give 
their time and energy to serve others. 
Homecoming is our chance to recog¬ 
nize these students.” 

Homecoming co-chairperson 
Todd Cammarate added, “Recogni¬ 
tion of a student is not limited by 
superficial criteria. We try to select 
individuals who best exemplify the 
ideals of community service in the 
broadest sense.” 


researching vascular technology and 
international business; Bruce Davis, 
a 1965 graduate and the executive 
director of the Academy of Motion 
Pictures, Arts and Sciences; and 
Peter Marzio, a member of the class 
of 1965 and former curator of 
Washington, D.C.’s Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery who currently serves as execu¬ 
tive director of Houston’s Museum 
of Fine Art. 


Ruby in Dean Sandler’s office. 

The team is made up of other 
members of the Middle States Asso¬ 
ciation, and represent faculty and 
administrators from several areas of 
expertise. Included in the team are 
faculty in American Studies, Psy¬ 
chology, Science, and English; a col¬ 
lege president, two deans, a college 
vice president, and a college library 
director. They come from Maryland, 
New York, New Jersey and 
Michigan. 


J.R.F.’s first 
social event 
of the year 

By Tammy Zimmerman 

AU education majors are encour¬ 
aged to sign up for J.LF.’s first social 
event of the year! On Thursday, 
Nov. 19 we will be holding a 
Thanksgiving Pot Luck Dinner. The 
event will begin at 4:30, we will eat 
at 5:00, and die speaker will talk at 
approximately 5:30. 

Mr. Jeff Mills, a fourth grade 
teacher at Trough Creek Valley 
Elementary, will be our guest speak¬ 
er. He will address two issues. First, 
he will explore what a practicum is 
like from the cooperating teacher’s 
point of view. Second, he will dis¬ 
cuss what it is like being a male in a 
female-dominated career. Mr. Mills’ 
speech will be followed by a ques¬ 
tion and answer session. 

Students are expected to sign up to 
bring either a food item or a paper 
item (such as cups or plates). You 
may sign up either on the J.I.F. Bul¬ 
letin Board on 3rd Good or by con¬ 
tacting Tammy Zimmerman at Box 
165. We hope to see you there!!! 


EATING 
RIGHT 
CAN 
HELP 
REDUCE 
THE 
RISK 
OF 

CANCER. 

It can also help 
you reduce your weight. 


UCLA investigates 
frat song lyrics 


(CPS) University of Los Angeles 
at California administrators are 
investigating to see whether some 
explicit fraternity song lyrics vio¬ 
lated campus anti-harassment and 
discrimination policies. 

A feminist magazine at UCLA 
published excerpts in early October 
form Theta Xi’s educational manu ’ 
for fraternity members. Students 
have held demonstrations, rallies 
and vigils to protest songs that they 


Are you considering spending an unforgettable year abroad? IP 
so, here are some things you need to do: 

Check out the catalogs and other materials for various 
exchange programs in the Language Lab in Good Hall (1st floor). 

Stop by the International Office (206 Founders) to pick up an 
application packet. 

While at the International Office, get a list of names of students 
who have studied at the school you are interested in attending and 

talk with them. 

Distribute the various recommendation forms (application 
packet) to the appropriate people. It is your responsibility' to make 
sure these forms are returned to the International Office. 

All application materials (except insurance and health forms) 
are due in the International Office before Christmas break. 

After Christmas break, there will be a sign-up sheet for an 
interview with Dr. Kim Richardson. 

Students will be required to participate in ail scheduled 
orientation sessions in the Spring, each of which will deal with 
various aspects of study abroad: adjusting to a new culture, transfer 
of credits, financial obligations, etc. 

At some point during your orientation process, you will be 
assigned a mentor (someone who has studied in your country of 
interest). This has proven to be an extremely successful and 
helpful aspect of the orientation program. 

Study abroad could be one of the most 
enjoyable experiences of your life. Go for it! 


Dr. Carol Gay to speak 
at AAUW meeting tonight 


The featured speaker of the Nov. 
12 meeting of the Huntingdon 
Branch of the American Association 
of University Women will be Dr. 
Carol Gay, Professor of Molecular 
and Cell Biology and Poultry Sci¬ 
ence at The Pennsylvania Stale Uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Gray’s topic is “Current 
Views on Osteoporosis.” 

Dr. Gay received a B. A. in Zoolo¬ 
gy from the University of Maine and 
a M.S. in Biophysics and a Ph.D. in 
Physiology from The Pennsylvania 
State University. Following her 
study for her Ph.D., she continued 
research in bone biology and phys¬ 
iology at Penn State in Dr. Harold 
Schraer’s lab. Her focus of research 
has been understanding the bioch¬ 
emical basis of bone resorption and 
bone formation. 

Dr. Gay is a member of several 
societies, the American Association 
of Bone and Mineral Research, the 
American Association of Cell Biolo¬ 
gy, and the Royal Society of Medi¬ 


cine, to name a few. She has chaired 
sessions at numerous national as 
well as international symposia for 
bone research. Recently, she has 
coedited a book entitled. The Biolo¬ 
gy and Physiology of the Osteoclast. 

The meeting will be in the Faculty 
room in Ellis Hall Thursday, Nov. 
12. Dessert will be at 7 p.m. and Dr. 
Gay will speak at 7:30. A business 
meeting will follow. 

In principle and practice, AAUW 
values and seeks a diverse member¬ 
ship. There shall be no barriers to 
full participation in this organizaiion 
on the basis of gender, race, creed, 
age, sexual orientation, national ori¬ 
gin or disability. AAUW member¬ 
ship is open to all graduates who 
hold a baccalaureate or higher 
degree from a regionally accredited 
college and university. Student affil¬ 
iate memberships are also open to 
any enrolled student. For member¬ 
ship details, call Peggy Gustafson at 
667-2594. 


considered racist, sexist and 
homophobic. 

One song from the handbook 
referred repeatedly to a “Mexican 
whore,” although the manual also 
included instructions for dinner eti¬ 
quette and proper manners, accord¬ 
ing to the Daily Nexus at UC Santa 
Barbara. 

The Intcrfratcmity Council at 
UCLA and the Panhcllic Council 
said the songbooks were no longer 
being printed. 


LOOKING 

FOR LOVE? 

Lookm for love in all the wrong places Lookin for love in too many fares 
We ve oil stowed the personals, probed the bars, attended every possible meeting ground in scorch of love 
We’ve looked at work and in the dorm, always hoping to enter some type of meaningful relationship 
Seorrhin then eyes and lookin for naies Of what I m dreamin of 
We're slow to open our hearts, because we ve been hurt in the post. We haven t found someone we con trust. 
Yet, we long for something more, wonting something substantial in our relationships. 

Hoptn to find a friend and a lover; I 'll bless the day I distover 
Where is that friend, that lover 5 Does sexuality afways accompany the type of intimacy (or which we yearn’ 
Another heart, lookm for love. 

is there anyone who has found hope and wholeness in relationships 5 
RS VP 

An invitation that demands a response 

Friday. November i3. through Sunday, November 15.1992 Antiochian Village Lgome; Pennsylvania 
Cat! the Campus Ministry office at extension *36lor talk to anyone tn Campus Ministry tor more information 
(R.S.V.P. is a conference on sexuality) 
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Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

Kudos to Andrea Kochan, 
Resident Assistant on second 
Tussey who organized a panel 
discussion on male-female rela¬ 
tionships recently. From the 
counseling center, Lonnie Wag¬ 
ner and I were invited to partici¬ 
pate. Others on the panel were 
Valerie Ford, Resident Director 
in Tussey and Roger Johnson, 
Assistant Soccer Coach. Both are 
members of the Campus Ministry 
Staff. 

As was anticipated, it became 
very apparent very quickly that 
women and men have different 
expectations of each other when 
it comes to relationships. 

What was also not very sur¬ 
prising was that there were only 
four men (yours truly and Roger 
Johnson were two of them) in 
attendance. Since we know that 
men care about developing and 
maintaining lasting relationships, 
why was it that the women out¬ 
numbered the men almost four to 
one at this particular session? 

To begin to answer this ques¬ 
tion, it might be helpful to very 
briefly examine the socialization 
process as it relates to what is 
expected of women and men. But 
before we start, please realize that 
this is not intended to be an exer¬ 
cise in male bashing. Nor is it 
suggested that alt men behave in 
certain ways and all women 
behave in certain ways. Given 
these disclaimers, let’s proceed 
with the following question: 
“Has society sent a message to 
women that it is their responsibil¬ 
ity, more so than men, to take 
care of relationships?” 

Historically, women have 
been taught to be more nurturing. 


I Killing 


Time 



feeling and sharing than men. 
Males are taught to be careful 
about showing emotions lest they 
be viewed as weak, and men gen¬ 
erally don’t talk about their feel¬ 
ings as readily as women do. Put 
another way, it may be argued 
that men are “givers of informa¬ 
tion” and women are “sharers of 
feelings.” 

Additionally, men display 
more instrumental and task- 
oriented characteristics, while 
women generally are more 
expressive in their social beha¬ 
viors, particularly in relation¬ 
ships. Men tend to be more com¬ 
petitive and independent while 
women tend to be more coopera¬ 
tive and compassionate. What 
does all of this say about men and 
women in relationships? Can it 
help to explain the under¬ 
representation of men at the rela¬ 
tionships session? 

Let’s talk more about tradi¬ 
tional masculine and feminine 
characteristics and their possible 
impact on relationships and then 
introduce the notion of 
androgyny. We’ll do this and 
more in the next article. 

Until then, be good to yourself, 
think positive thoughts and work 
on improving the relationships 
you have with important people 
in your life. 



By Christopher Gahagen 
Last year, Student Govern¬ 
ment promised to obtain local 
access phones for those residence 
halls without phone jacks in the 
rooms. We haven’t forgotten! 
Brad Haubert, President of Stu¬ 
dent Government, met with Bill 
Alexander, Vice President of 
Financial Affairs, who is “look¬ 
ing into it.” We have also 
informed Mr. Alexander of 
mounting parental support for 
such a phone system. 


Legislative Voice 

From Sunday, Nov. 15 to 
Wednesday, Nov. 18, the Middle 
Slates Rcaccreditation Team will 
evaluate Juniata. Student Gov¬ 
ernment has selected students to 
meet with team members. If you 
get a chance, don’t hesitate to talk 
with the visitors. They are more 
than anxious to hear what you 
have to say. 

The jukebox in the Snack Bar 
continues to be a success. If you 
want to suggest any songs for the 
jukebox, slide your request under 
our office door. 

A reminder to freshmen: you 
need to choose a second advisor 
during pre-registration. Contact 
the registrar’s office, your RA, or 
your peer advisor if you have any 
questions about registration. 


N.Y. Nanny Center is seeking 
nannies for caring families in N.Y. & 
Conn. Families screened. 

Nanny support groups. Airfare 
paid, excellent salaries. 

1-800-373-5815. 


By Philip L. Bloch 
One of the major impediments to 
improving the horrific conditions in 
American prisons is the blind faith 
that the public invests in the essential 
fairness of the criminal justice 
system. 


lice system overwhelmingly favors 
the defendant, allowing many crimi¬ 
nals to go scot free. Therefore, so it 
goes, if someone is convicted, you 
can be pretty damn sure that he was 
guilty. When a innocent person is 
found to have been unjustly con¬ 
victed, it is viewed as the exception 
that proves the rule, worthy of a spot 
on Sixty Minutes. 

If you can convince yourself that 
everyone w'ho sits in a prison cell 
deserves to be there, it’s easier to 
turn a blind eye to all the degrada¬ 
tions that are heaped on them. After 
all, these are thugs, murderers and 
rapists. How much consideration is 
owed them? Not only are they ail 
guilty, but over half of them are 
black. Small wonder then, that con¬ 
ditions are as bad as they are. 

Increasingly, it is becoming clear, 
however, that our vaunted criminal 
justice system is not very fair. In 
fact, it is downright racist and class- 
biased. Why is this? 

In our adversarial system of jus¬ 
tice, it is believed that if you have a 
prosecutor using his intellect and 
resources to prove that the defendant 
is guilty, counterbalanced by a 
defense lawyer doing the same, 
when the dust clears from this legal 
battleground, the best approxima¬ 
tion of justice that humans can 
achieve has been procured. Just as 
Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” was 
supposed to guide the unfettered 
capitalist economy, an invisible 
hand of justice is supposed to guide 
the outcomes of legal battles in our 
criminal justice system. And just as 
Smith’s idealized free market eco¬ 
nomy never functioned the way 
Smith envisioned, but evolved into 
more grotesque forms of capitalism, 
our criminal justice system doesn’t 
function as an impartial arbiter of 
justice, but often times as a dispenser 
of racist and class-biased justice. 

The problem is not only that poor 
and minority defendants usually 
have no financial resources and must 
rely on underfinanced, usually inex¬ 
perienced public defenders, 
although this is a big part of the prob¬ 
lem. A recent legal survey of death 
row inmates concluded that the one 
salient factor, that determined 
whether someone received a death 
sentence rather than a prison sen¬ 
tence, was the quality of their legal 
representation, invariably a function 
of financial means. Appeals courts 
overturn so many convictions, in 
part, because of inadequate rep¬ 
resentation at trial. 

Additionally, the problem is 
endemic to the adversarial nature of 
our system. Both sides are con¬ 
cerned with winning the case and not 
with whether the truth is discerned. 
District attorneys build reputations 
with conviction rates. They are not 
penalized for prosecuting an inno¬ 
cent man. Given the moral calibre of 
people that the legal profession 
attracts, it is not hard to see that the 
temptation might be too great for 
them. The result might be conceal¬ 
ing some exculpatory evidence from 


Wellness 
_Tip_s_ 

Last year the Health Center 
and Women’s Health entered into 
an agreement to offer our student 
population all services provided 
by their clinic site at J.C. Blair 
Memorial Hospital. This means 
that the Health Center is used by 
Women’s Health as a satellite 
location and as such, operates 
completely independently of the 
college Health Center. All 
records, appointments and con¬ 
tacts are completely confidential 
and handled by Women’s Health 
staff. We have tried very hard to 
separate the two operations on 
days Women’s Health is here by 
closing off the one end of the 
Health Center. This provides two 
examining rooms, a separate con¬ 
sultation room and a separate 
wailing room. In this way, no one 
is conspicuous in entering or 
leaving. 

Services available are initial 
and annual gynecological exams, 
including pap tests, free STD 
testing and treatment, counseling 
and testing for HIV, contracep¬ 
tive counseling for men and 
women, and pregnancy testing. 
The cost is the same reduced rate 
available through the regular 
facility: $30 for an exam includ¬ 
ing routine lab work; and birth 
control pills are $10 per pack. Pill 
re-supply will also be offered. 
Testing and treatment for STDs 
and HIV is free. Ramona Shape, 


F 


nurse practitioner, provides com¬ 
petency and confidentiality. 

Up to now, appointments hr.ve 
been the 4th Tuesday of each 
month from 1-4 p.m. If the 
demand is greater, more hours 
would be offered. We.felt that 
this would really be a conveni¬ 
ence to our students, but so far the 
services have been under¬ 
utilized. Through contacts with 
other colleges of our size we have 
learned that this plan has been 
very successful operated in much 
the same way. 

The Health Center staff and the 
staff of Women’s Health (the loc¬ 
al family planning clinic) are 
very anxious to provide the best 
health and wellness care possible 
but to make the satellite system a 
success, we need your help. If 
you have any suggestions as to 
why the utilization is low, please 
share these ideas and concerns 
with the Health Center staff or 
any member of SHAC. We are 
here to meet your needs and to 
make your health care as conve¬ 
nient as possible. 

For appointments or informa¬ 
tion about Women’s Health, call 
643-5364. Help us to help you. 


Internships 


(Continued on Page 5) < 


PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the places in which you are inter¬ 
ested). Please note application dead¬ 
lines. Remember to check the Ellis 
basement (by the MAC machine) 
and 4th floor Good Hall (next to 
computer room) bulletin boards for 
additional internship listings (new 
info posted each week). 

COMPUTER SCIENCE/MIS 
POEs: MIS Associate Analyst 
Internship available this coming 
spring semester with Owens- 
Coming Fiberglas, Huntingdon. 
Intern will modify small applica¬ 
tions and hdwre/sftwre computer 
systems including programming, 
testing, documentation and 
implementation. Applicants should 
be JrsTSopIis. who are interested in 
continuing the internship into next 
summer. The spring semester por¬ 
tion of the internship will earn 
academic credit (400 level course w- 
ork) and can be from 3 to 5 days/wk., 
depending on the student’s schedule. 
Internship will be paid. See Mike 
Ford for application details. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Dec. 1. 

Physical Sciences, Math/ 
CompSci POEs: Summer Intern 
Program in Planetary Science, 
Houston, Tx. 10-week research posi¬ 
tions for undergraduates in planetary 
and terrestrial studies at die Lunar 


and Planetary Institute. Pay:! 
$250/wk. plus up to $300 for travchi 
expenses and leads for low-cosy 
housing. Application deadline: Fcbll 
10, 1993. j 

Environmental Science: Hiddcr j 
Oaks Nature Center, Annandakj 
Virginia. Teach natural/cukural hist,] 
progs, for children-adults, care o! 
reptiles, etc., writing for publica 
lions. Pay; volunteer position w/fre< 
housing. Apply ASAP. 

Environmental Science: Smith 
sonian Environmental Researc! 
Center, Edgewater, Md. Individua 
research and environmental educa 
lion projects for undergrade:* 
interns in environmental science! 
Pay: $85/wk plus free dormitoni 
room. I 

Environmental Science: Cente 
for Coastal Studies, Provincetowd 
Mass. Assist in both field & laij 
work, gather info cm regional whai; 
pop., assist in areas of Center j 
research & conservation interests 
Must be a junior or senior. Pay 
$70/wk, plus housing. Applicant 
deadline: Jan. 15, 1993. 

Environmental Science, Educa 
tlon: Alaska Wilderness Studies 
Univ. of Alaska, Anchorage. Assii 
program coordinator: assist instruc 
tors in the field, manag 
equipVsupplies, assist in office 1 
logistics, marketing. Pay: $10Q/\vk|| 
Environmental Science, EducJ 
lion: Tin Mountain Conservatiol 
Center, Jackson, N.H. Assist m 
environ, summer camp for 4-15 yfl 
olds. Salary <fe housing. Apply V 
Nov. 15. t 

(Continued on Page 5) 1 
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Internships- 

(Con’t from Page 4) 

Environmental Science, Educa¬ 
tion: U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
Adka, Alaska. Assisi ih mgmt./dev. 
of EE/imerp.progs. Must be a senior. 
Pay: $88/wk and housing. Apply by 
Nov. 15. 

Environmental Science, Educa¬ 
tion: Fairview Lake EE Center, 
Newton, NJ. Teach up to 15 diff. EE/ 
OE classes to K-adults. Pay: 
$160/wk & housing. 

Minority students w/ Business 
POEs: Univ. of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. Summer institute to help stu¬ 
dents pursuing careers as business 
school faculty. Participants will 
attend classes, lab sessions, semi¬ 
nars, workshops. Must be a minority 
& a junior. Pay: $2,500, housing, & 
travel. Application deadline: Feb. 1, 
1993. 

Science, Engineering POEs: 
NORCUS, Richland, WA. Research 
and training appointments for under¬ 
graduates in various Dept, of 
Energy-affiliated laboratories in 
Washington state. Must be at least a 
sophomore and a U.S. citizen. Pay: 
$250/wk., plus pay for one round- 
trip travel expense to worksite. 
Application deadline: Feb. 1, 1993. 

Allied Health, Communica¬ 
tions, Personnel, Accounting, 
Mgmt. POEs: Chambersburg Hos- 


Killing 


(Con’t from Page 4) 

the defense, or using some perjured 
testimony from someone you’ve 
intimidated or bribed with lenient 
treatment. 

A recent case from Philadelphia 
exemplifies this phenomena. On 
October 15, 1992 Common Pleas 
Court Judge William J. Mazzola 
threw out Wilfrcdo Santiago’s con¬ 
viction for killing a policeman. He 
ruled that the prosecutor’s conduct 
was so egregious that Santiago, who 
has already served six years of pris¬ 
on time, would not have to stand for 
a retrial. According to Judge Mazzo¬ 
la, prosecutors “selectively excluded 
evidence that had been favorable to 
Santiago.’’ Citing a recent stat'*. 
Supreme Court decision, Mazzola 
said that “the pattern of witnesses 
who were withheld and information 


CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


RAISE A COOL 
$ 1000 

IN JUST ONE WEEK! 
PLUS *1000 FOR THE 
MEMBER WHO CALLS! 

No obligation. No cost! 

You also get a FREE 
HEAD PHONE RADIO 
just for calling 

1-800-932-0528, Ext 65 


DINNER SPECIALS 


FEATURES 


tal disabilities and mental illess. 
Apply ASAP. 

Psych./Sociology/Education/Cr 
iminal Justice POEs: Wiley House, 
Bethlehem and Ore field locations. 
Summer staff members needed to 
work in residential-setting treatment 
centers providing assistance for 
children and adolescents with emo¬ 
tional and behavioral problems. Pay: 
$6.25/hr. 

Educatlon/Child Life/Psych/ 
Soc. POEs: Carson Valley School, 
Flourtown. Positions available as 
Teacher’s Asst., Childcare worker. 
Instructional Aide in this residential 
treatment center for troubled youth. 

PACS and related POEs: Uni¬ 
versity Conversion Project, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Several internships 
available, primarily in areas of writ¬ 
ing, research, resource promotion 
for this clearinghouse for campus- 
based research and action against 
militarism, and for the redirection of 
priorities to serve human and envir- 
onmenmtal needs. Pay: housing 
stipend only, no other pay. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: May 1, 1993. 


TTFr 


that was undisclosed was so mas¬ 
sive, that he had no choice.” 

In the Philadelphia District Attor¬ 
ney’s Office racism merges with the 
desire to win at any cost to produce 
cases such as that of Wilfredo San¬ 
tiago. In the mind of a racist, this is 
the rationale for his behavior. A 
crime is committed. I have a suspect, 
a black or maybe a Hispanic. He 
might be the guilty party; there’s 
some circumstantial evidence, but 
probably not enough to get a convic¬ 
tion unless.So what if I do with¬ 

hold some evidence, intimidate a 
few witnesses. This guy's black, 3^ 

doesn't have a job, and if he didn’t m 

commit this crime you can bet your , mm 

bottom dollar that he’s committed 

plenty of others. So I’m doing socie- A 

ty a big favor by convicting this guy. 

This is how racism is alive and 
well in our judicial system. The pro- 

secutor in Wilfredo Santiago’s case, - 

Barbara Christie, was promoted to 
Chief of the District Attorney's 
Office Special Investigations Unit, only you can prevent forest fires 
The system worics for her. I 



pilal, Chambersburg. Wide variety 
of positions available in all areas of 
hospital operations at this 217 bed 
hospital. Further details available in 
Internship Office. Apply ASAP. 

Nursing, Accounting POEs: 
Community Osteopathic Hospital, 
Harrisburg. Positions as Nurses’ 
Aide and Accounting Asst, at this 
157 bed facility. Apply ASAP. 

Management POEs: Wendy’s 
Restaurants in Pa. (and adjacent 
states). Management trainee/Asst. 
Manager positions available offer¬ 
ing experience in restaurant manage¬ 
ment, planning, and operations. Pay: 
Minimum wage, plus free uniforms 
and food. Successful interns offered 
opportunity to be hired into Wendy’s 
management directly after 
graduation. 

Special Ed ./Therapeutic Skills 
POEs: Camp Merry Heart, Hack- 
ettstown, NJ. Counselor internships 
working with variety of handicapped 
and disabled persons. Pay: 
$1,050/summer, plus free room and 
board. 

Psych/Soc/Specia! Ed/AIHed 
Health POEs: Keystone Residence, 
Harrisburg. Various summer posi¬ 
tions available with this organization 
that provides an array of support and 
services to people with developmen- 


$$$$ FREE TRAVEL AND 
RESUME EXPERIENCE!! 
Individuals and Student Organi¬ 
zations wanted to promote 
SPRING BREAK, call the na¬ 
tion’s leader. Inter-Campus 
Programs. 1-800-327-6013. 


^ fun & o 


c* tne l!SDA Fores? Service and 1 

yt'ur State 


AFTER J.C., THEN 
WHAT??? ARE YOU 
PREPARED??? 

If not, contact the Career 
Planning & Placement 
Center for help. 


Sat^Griffed Tuna StaToimer a ° fJPVw ^ 

Sun. Stuffed Port Chop. ^ 

^^jpo^Jn^tood items w! ^9 

Toes. Hot Roast Beef Sand, and Country Fried 
TInts. Chicken n* Stuffing 

- 13th & Washington Sts., Huntingdon 


Niehtiy Drink Specials 


Hours: 

Mon.-Thurs. 

11 a.m. 12 
Fri.-Sat. 

11 a.m. - I P.m. | 
Sun. 

Noon - 11 P.m. 


52" Screen TV 

643-3955 


Get the facts! Then get the vax! 


By Brigitta R. Brunner 

There is a disease that is 100 
percent more infectious than 
AIDS yet many people know 
little, if anything about it. Every 
day 14 people die from it. 
300,000 people are infected year¬ 
ly and 1 in every 20 people has 
the disease. Estimates say that 
there are 1.2 million carriers in 
the U.S. alone. What’s even more 
horrifying is that Hepatitis B is 
preventable. 

According to Dr. Richard 
Duma, Executive Director of the 
National Foundation for Infec¬ 
tious Diseases (NFID), 75 per¬ 
cent of all cases of Hepatitis B are 
found in the 15-39 year old popu¬ 
lation. Of these victims, only half 
show the symptoms of the 
disease-nausea, loss of appetite, 
abdominal pain, jaundice, skin 
rashes, and arthritis. The rest can 
pass on the disease not knowing 
they are infected. 

Hepatitis B is transmitted 
much like AIDS. In fact. Dr. 
Duma says, “AIDS and Hepatitis 
B go hand in hand.” The virus is 


spread through sexual inter¬ 
course, blood and body fluids, 
contaminated needles, and from 
mother to child. Nearly 50 per¬ 
cent of ail cases of Hepatitis B are 
from sexual activity and 46 per¬ 
cent of these cases are in the 
heterosexual community. Two 
additional risk factors are the 
number of sexual partners and a 
history' of STD's. In 1988, col¬ 
lege students had a 2 percent risk 
rate for the disease. Studies have 
shown that if this student had 3 or 
more sexual partners in a 4 month 
period, his risk rale rose to 14 
percent. 

There are three ways to reduce 
your risk: abstanace, using con¬ 
doms, and vaccination. Hepatitis 
B is the ONLY STD that is pre¬ 
ventable through vaccination. 
The vaccination is 95 percent 
effective and is given in a 3 shot 
series over 6 months and costs 
about $120. The vaccine can only 
prevent infection. Once you are 
infected, there is no cure. For 
more information, call 
1-800-HEPB-873. 
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Trader’s Edge Card Shop S Video Rental 

14th & Moore Sts. (3 blocks from campus) 


Rent 1 movie, get a *.99 Movie 
Rental FREE with J.C. I.D. 

(No Membership Required!!) 

*.69 Nintendo Rentals and Sports 
Cards of All Kinds!!! 


Rent one movie and receive 

2nd movie FREE of equal 
value. 

Offer expires 10/31/92 

FREE MEMBERSHIP 

(college ID required) 

Offer Expires 10 31*92 

Free movie rental with 

VCR cleaning or repair. 

1 FREE MOVIE with your 
membership. 

Offer Expires 10 31 S2 

Kevin’s VCR tip of the week: 

"Unplug your VCR during etectrical storms ” 

Family Video & Waterbed (4 blocks) i 

13th and Moore Sts. 643-6363 
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ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Sign Language 


By Melissa Williams 
For November 15-21 
Scorpio 

Secret Admirer.Leo 

Favorite Confidant.Pisces 

Mysterious Acquaintance.... Taurus 

Love Days.13, 26 

Frustrating Days.4, 12, 30 

Lucky Days.11, 16, 27 

Sagittarius 

Secret Admirer.Pisces 

Favorite Confidant.Libra 

Mysterious Acquaintance. 

.Aquarius 

Love Days.11, 23 

Frustrating Days.13, 15, 27 

Lucky Days.2, 19, 30 

Capricorn 

Secret Admirer.Libra 

Favori te Conf dant.Aquari us 

Mysterious Acquaintance.Aries 

Love Days.22, 24 

Frustrating Days.6, 17, 23 

Lucky Days.4, 19, 20 

Pisces 

Secret Admirer.Sagittarius 

Favorite Confidant.Virgo 

Mysterious Acquaintance ....Cancer 

Love Days.14, 29 

Frustrating Days.9, 13, 24 

Lucky Days.10, 17, 25 

Aquarius 

Secret Admirer.Gemini 

Favorite Confidant.Capricorn 

Mysterious Acquaintance. 

.Scorpio 

Love Days. 13, 27 

Frustrating Days. ’9,22,30 

Lucky Days.6, \5 h 26 

Aries 

Secret Admirer..Virgo 

Favorite Confidant.Leo 

Mysterious Acquaintance. 

.Capricorn 

Love Days.5, J2 


Frustrating Days.18, 26, 27 

Lucky Days.4, 23, 30 

Taurus 

Secret Admirer..Aquarius 

Favorite Confidant.Cancer 

Mysterious Aquaintanee.Leo 

Love Days.20, 29 

Frustrating Days.2, 10 13 

Lucky Days.19, 27, 28 

Gemini 

Secret Admirer. Cancer 

Favorite Confidant..Scorpio 

Mysterious Acquaintance.Virgo 

Love Days.14, 17 

Frustrating Days..11, 19, 27 

Lucky Days.10, 12, 22 

Cancer 

Secret Admirer.Gemini 

Favorite Confidant.Taurus 

Mysterious Acquaintance.Pisces 

Love Days.8, 26 

Frustrating Days.2, 18, 27 

Lucky Days.11, 20, 30 


Secret Admirer.Scorpio 

Favorite Confidant.Aries 

Mysterious Acqaintance.Libra 

Love Days.17 # 20 

Frustrating Days.6, 28, 29 

Lucky Days.13, 17, 24 

Virgo 

Secret Admirer.Aries 

Favorite Confidant.Pisces 

Mysterious Aquaintanee. 

.Sagittarius 

Love Days.11, 26 

Frustrating Days.7, 13,22 

Lucky Days.10, 16, 23 

Libra 

Secret Admirer.Capricorn 

Favorite Confidant.Sagittarius 

Mysterious Acquaintance...Gemini 

Love Days.12, 20 

Frustrating Days.3, 17* 23 

Lucky Days.9, 18, 27 


Christmas Seals* 
keep our efforts 
afloat. 



Lung disease, including lung cancer, is the third leading cause 
of death in the United States. 

That’s why there are Christmas Seals • and that’s why the 
American Lung Association needs you. 

Without your generous support, people with asthma, 
emphysema, lung cancer and pneumonia would be sunk. 

It’s a matter of life and breath.® 

AMERICAN 

LUNG 

I, ASSOCIATION* 

Sp»ce ccmtnlsned by the publisher as a public service, • The Chnsimas Seal People * 


The Oracle 


★ ☆ 


By Melissa Williams 
For Nov. 15-21 

Scorpio Oct 24-Nov. 22 
Stylish Scorpio, this week is one 
full of work and stress, but with a 
positive attitude you will survive it 
without any fuss. Now is the best 
time to strive for your goals. You 
have incredible talent and spunk. 
There is no limit to what you can 
accomplish. 

Sagittarius Nov. 23-Dec. 21 

Fun-loving Sagittarius, you are a 
hard-worker who is determined to 
conquer any obstacle, but this week 
you will meet a relaxed Virgo who 
will boggle your mind. This person 
is stubborn and unorganized, but 
remember, opposites attract! You 
will become lovcstruck when you 
least expect it. 

Capricorn Dec. 22-Jan. 20 
Kind-hearted Capricorn, this 
week you will be forced to balance 
your schedule; unfortunately, you 
will not be able to spend quality time 
with all your friends. They might be 
disappointed, but you need time to 
satisfy your needs first. 

Aquarius Jan. 21-Feb. 19 

Exquisite Aquarius, busy is a 
grotesque understatement to 
describe your schedule. This week 
you will be bombarded with work, 
not to mention your demanding 
social agenda. It is important to find 


room for play in your life no matter 
how chaotic it is. 

Pisces Feb. 20-March 20 
Individualistic Pisces, this week 
dare to frolic! Now is the best time to 
take up a new activity perhaps cav¬ 
ing, racquetball, or aerobics. This is 
the best time to do something for 
youself. Take advantage of it! 

Aries March 21-April 20 
Chic Aries, this week you will get 
the opportunity to lend an ear to a 
close friend that needs you. Now is 
your chance to repay your friend for 
their loyalty in the past. Your listen¬ 
ing skills and advising skills will 
come in handy. 

Taurus April 21-May 21 
Impulsive Taurus, distraction is a 
taboo for you this week. You have 
many things that must be accom¬ 
plished in the future. If you budget 
your time and avoid procrastination, 
all your tasks will be completed and 
you will be able to kick back and 
relax. 

Gemini May 22-June 21 
Kind-hearted Gemini, you are a 
great friend that is always willing to 
listen, but unfortunately not every¬ 
one is as compassionate as you. This 
week be cautious of people only 
looking out for their own interests. 
Y ou have a lot to offer, but be careful 
of “friends” willing to exploit your 
kindness. 


Cancer June 22-July 23 
Witty Cancer, romance is linger¬ 
ing in the air. It is only a matter of 
lime until Cupid’s arrow strikes you. 
This week if you are patient, that shy 
Pisces you have had your eye on will 
take notice. 

Leo July 24-Aug. 23 
Somber Leo, opportunity is 
headed in your direction. Now is the 
best time to take advantage of it. 
This week you will be faced with- 
new challenges that you will con¬ 
quer with ease. Currently, Lady 
Luck is on your side; you are des¬ 
tined to meet a fun loving Taurus 
that will add much excitement to 
your life. 

Virgo Aug. 24-Sept. 23 
Intellectual Virgo, this week you 
will meet up with a fun-loving and 
artistic Aquarius that will intrigue 
you. This person has impeccable 
music taste and a fantastic flair for 
style. Now is the time to get to know 
this person better; the future possi¬ 
bilities are endless. 

Libra Sept. 24-Oct. 23 
Fickle Libra, you are a flexible 
person that fits in well with any type 
of crowd. This week you will have 
the opportunity to date a rebellious 
Leo or a clean-cut Aries, but why 
limit yourself to only one of them? 
Take the chance to go out with both 
of them; you arc bound to experience 
two very different types of fun. 


-- * umciciii types 01 iun. 

Stage crew vital to play 


By Sherry Coons 

The technical crews of Juniata 
College’s fall theatre production, 
“Uncle Vanya,” are hard at work 
making adjustments and prepara¬ 
tions for opening night. 

The show can be seen in Oiler 
Hall Nov. 12-14 at 8:15 p.m. Admis¬ 
sion is free. However, because of 
limited seating, tickets must be 
picked up in advance at the informa¬ 
tion desk. 

This performance will be slightly 
different from many of the shows 
that have been presented on campus. 
Instead of being performed on a trad¬ 
itional prescinium stage where the 
audience sits at least 20 feet from the 
actors, “Uncle Vanya” will get the 
audience a little closer to the action. 
The performance will be given on a 
thrust stage, in which the audience is 
seated on the stage with the actors. 

This kind of setup forces the tech¬ 
nical crews to make adjustments to 
costumes, sets, and props. There 
must be more attention paid to 
details since the audience is within 
five feet of the actors. Costumes 
must be carefully sewn to look as 
believable as possible The shows 
costume crew has been working dili¬ 
gently following patterns, research¬ 
ing the fashions of the era, and sew¬ 
ing articles of clothing to suit the 
particular characters which will use 
them. The costumes must be clearly 
stitched and detailed, a process that 
takes quite a bit of getting used to if 
you do not have much experience 
with coastuming. 

One big difference with a thrust 
stage is the lighting. It is not possible 
to use the normal ceiling lights or 
spot lights since there is not one 


single viewpoint of the audience. 
The audience is seated on three sides 
of the actors, so multiple lighting 
angles must be taken into account. 
Additional pipes must be set up to 
hang the additional lights on. 
Between scenes, when a curtang 
would be closed for a normal prosci- 
nium production, a process called a 
“blue out,” where lights are dimmed 
down to a very dull blue, is used to 
change sets. This allows the audi¬ 
ence to see what goes on “behind the 
scenes” of the show as well as giving 
them the opportunity to think about 
and reflect upon what they have 
seen. 

The sets themselves are quite dif¬ 
ferent from those used in a tradition¬ 
al production. Attention must be 
given to the back of the sets, in addi¬ 
tion to the front. The back of the sets 
will be painted black so that it will 
not be distracting to the audience. 
There will be no actual doors, ceil¬ 
ings, or walls; only the suggestion of 
them. Crews must figure out how to 
define spaces without the use of 
actual physical barriers. Again, 
details are important to make the sets 
seem as believable as possible. 
Everyone involved with set con¬ 
struction must know exactly what 
must be moved where and when so 
that changes are made quickly and 
cleanly. 

Even the crew working on stage 
properties has a more difficult job. 
Since the audience will be in very 
close proximity to the action, props 
must be practical. They must be 
functional; for example, pens must 
write and books and pamphlets must 
be genuine and not simply paper 
used to seem like the real thing. 


Probably the most difficult thing 
for the actors involved in “Uncle 
Vanya” is the fact that many of them 
play characters which are a good 
deal older. They must act out the 
character more convincingly; they 
cannot depend on exaggerated 
make-up to make the age difference. 

The actual set of “Uncle Vanya” 
takes up approximately 21 ft. 
Tongue and groove planking will be 
used to give the impression of hard 
wood floors. The audience will be 
seated on three sides of this plat¬ 
form; on the sides of the stage and on 
a platform covering the pit currently 
at the front of the stage. 

Actors must make their exits and 
entrances by the comers of the sets. 
Because certain audience members 
will be able to see the actors even 
before they have made their 
entrance, the actors must continue in 
their character even off stage. 

Both the actors and the stage 
crews must be more focused cm what 
they are doing and pay greater atten¬ 
tion to details to make the show 
work. It is certain that before open¬ 
ing night, the cast and crew of 
“Uncle Vanya" will have spend 
countless hours perfecting all 
aspects of the show and gaining val¬ 
uable experience in working 
together. 


ncle 
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Football teams looks 
to Lebanon Valley 


By Chris Ostrowski 
’uniata’s football team lost a 
tight MAC battle to the Wilkes 
Colonels on Saturday. Wilkes, 
(5-3-1 overall) scored 13 to beat 
Juniata’s six. 

Juniata lead 3-0 at the end of 
the half. The blue and gold 
defense held the Colonels to ten 
yards total offense and allowed 
zero first downs in the first half. 

Jason Smith, a Wilkes running 
back, came into the game as the 
MAC’S leading rusher. Juniata’s 
defense stopped this powerhouse 
giving him 29 yards on 19 carries. 
Thai’s an average of 1.5 yards per 


carry for the MAC’s leading 
rusher. The Colonels ended the 
game with 125 yards offense and 
three first downs. 

Juniata finishes their season at 
home this weekend with Lebanon 
Valley. Leb Val is top-rated in 
passing in the MAC, with two 
receivers ranked 2nd and 5th and 
a light end coming in ranked 8th 
in the conference. Omdorf, their 
two year starting quarterback, 
separated a shoulder in the 
Lycoming game but will start this 
Saturday. Leb Val also has a big 
play back to test Juniata’s “bend 
but don’t break” defense. Kickoff 
is at 1:30 at Knox Stadium. 


SPORTS 


Lacrosse 
needs new 
Blood!!! 

By Chris Ostrowski 

Juniata’s mens’ lacrosse club will 
be starting soon. The club requires 
no skill, but that would be an added 
bonus. We play teams such as Penn 
Slate, Bloomsburg, Wittenburg, 
Allegheny, and last year we played 
Piu’s varsity team on their heated 
turf. We are also in need of a coach 
despite the fearless leadership of 
Graham. So, faculty, now’s your 
chance to coach the lacrosse club 
leading the nation in penalties. 

Any girls interested in cheering 
are also welcome to sign up with 
Graham. 

See you in the spring! 


Lady 'Killers’ look ahead 
to Final Four again 


By Chris Ostrowski 
Juniata’s lady’s volleyball 
team, with a record of 36-4, 
advanced to the NCAA’s divi¬ 
sion three regional tournament 
this past weekend. It started out 
by sweeping Moravian in three 
quick bouts on Thursday. 
Saturday morning the lady kill¬ 
ers beat Western Maryland in 
four games with the scores of 
11-15, 15-3, 15-12, 15- 10. 
Later on that night, Upsala fell 
to Juniata in four games. 
Christy Omdorff ended the 


game with 20 kills, 5 blocks, 
and 10 digs. Nikki Firestone 
dealt seventeen kills to Upsala 
and Shelly Miller made thir¬ 
teen. Juniata captured it’s 12th 
consecutive MAC crown and 
will get a buy in the first round 
in the northeastern regionals. 
They will travel to Stoney- 
brook in Long Island, New 
York, Friday night to play the 
winner of the Brockpor^ and 
Upsala. The winner of The 
regionals will go on to the Final 
Four. 


Swim team looks 
to match last season 


Juniata College began its fifth sea¬ 
son of varsity swimming competi¬ 
tion with a trip to the University of 
Scranton Relays on Saturday, Nov. 
7. at 1 p.m. fhe 1992-93 dual meet 
schedule opens at Lock Haven on 
Nov. 18. 

The Juniata men (12-0) and 
women (13-0) went undefeated last 
season and finished eighth and sixth, 
respectively, in the Middle Atlantic 
Conference championships. Four 
ietterwirmers for the men and six for 
the women were lost from last year’s 
rosters. 

“It is going to be very difficult to 
repeat last season’s level of success 
in dual competition,” says first-year 
coach Mike McMullen. “The swim¬ 
mers are working hard, however, 
and I’m confident we can produce 
similar results at MAC’S in 
February.” 

Nine letterwinners are back for 
the men, including seniors George 
Cummings and Alex Shubert. 
Shubert holds school records in the 
200 individual medley (2:08.55) and 
the 20C breaststroke (2:22.36). He 
placed eighth in the 100 breaststroke 
at MAC‘s last year. 

Junior Mark Beekey is back after 
setting Juniata standards in the 500 
freestyle (5:11.14), 1000 free 
(10:38.50) and 1650 free (17:44.00) 
last season. Sophomore sprinter Tim 
Lipski established a school-record in 
the 50 free (:22.76) last winter while 
Junior Brent Parsons hold the 100 
free record (.49.78). 

Seniors Lori Hassinger, Carla Pal¬ 
mer, Anji Searfoss and Susan Wil¬ 


des are among a group of eight 
reluming letterwinners for the 
women. Junior Kathy Vedock is 
back after setting a school record in 
the 500 freestyle (5:41.64) last year. 

Sophomores Kate Bucklen, Amy 
Somers and Marie Sullivan are also 
reluming letterwinners. 

Bucklen set a new Juniata stan¬ 
dards for the 50 free (:25.94), 100 
free (:56.75) and 200 freestyle 
(2:06.19) last year during her rookie 
season. She finished fourth in the 50 
free and seventh in the 100 free at the 
1991-92 MAC Championships. Sul¬ 
livan holds the school record in the 
200 backstroke (2:22.66). 

“We have some talented swim¬ 
mers who want to continue to 
improve,” says McMullen, “it 
should make for another exciting 
season.” 

This past Saturday, both teams 
travelled to the University of Scran¬ 
ton for a relay meet The relay meet, 
which is intended to give swimmers 
and coaches an idea of their prog¬ 
ress, mixes men and women together 
in the same relays. This format is not 
practiced in dual meets and is fun for 
the swimmers. Other teams partici¬ 
pating included Widener, Susque¬ 
hanna, and Albright. Juniata placed 
fourth out of the five teams. Both 
teams swam well despite the results. 
The men’s and women’s teams open 
their home season Saturday, Dec. 1 
against Susquehanna at 7 p.m., fol¬ 
lowed by a tri-meet with Elizabeth¬ 
town and Bethany at home on Wed¬ 
nesday, Dec. 5. 


Read The Juniatian! 



Women’s volleyball team 
wins MAC Title once more 


Juniata, ranked number-two in 
the latest Tachikara Division IIT 
Coaches Top 15 Poll, saw a 
26-match winning streak come to 
an end in the championship 
match for the Flagship City Open 
at Gannon in Erie. Host Gannon 
beat Juniata, 15-9, 15-17, 15-12, 
15-10, in the championship 
match on Saturday night. 

Juniata was the only Division 
III team in the tournament. Gan¬ 
non, the top Division II team in 
the East, defeated Juniata earlier 
this season in three games. Junia¬ 
ta’s other setbacks this fall have 
come against California (PA) and 
Washington University of St. 
Louis (number-one in NCAA 

III). 

Juniata won four straight 


matches at Gannon to reach the 
finals. In pool play, Juniata beat 
Dowling (15-8, 15-4, 15-3), BJP 
(15-3, 15-7,15-9) and Slippery 
Rock (15-13, 13-15, 15-13, 
15-10). Clarion was a semifinal 
victim, 15-8, 15-13, 15-5. 

Sophomore setter Heather 
Blough was selected to the all- 
tournament team. Senior had OH 
Nicki Firestone has 23 kills in the 
final match while sophomore OH 
Christy Omdorff made 21 kills 
against Gannon. 

Earlier in the week, Juniata 
beat Elizabethtown 15-6, 15-11, 
15-6 in a Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence Northwest section match. It 
was Juniata's final regular- 
season home appearance. Juniata 
(5-0 MAX-NW) clinched first- 


place in the section with a win 
over Lebanon Valley this past 
Thursday. 

If Juniata wins the section, it 
will host u MAC quarterfinal 
playoff match on Thursday, Nov. 
5. The MAX semifinals and final 
will be played on Saturday, Nov. 
7 at a site to be determined. 

Juniata hosicd the MAC quar¬ 
terfinal matches this past 
weekend, coming out with wins 
over Moravian. Western Mary¬ 
land, and Upsala, who was 
ranked sixth in the country with a 
47-3 record. Juniata has won 12 
straight MAC titles and owns a 
156-match winning streak in con¬ 
ference play dating back to 1981. 
Good luck in Regionals! 
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Madrigal Line and 
dance approaches 


This year’s Madrigal Dinner 
and Dance is quickly approach¬ 
ing: The date for the event is Fri¬ 
day, Dec. 4. As Always, tables 
are available for four and eight 
person groups. 

At 6 a.m. on Saturday, Nov. 
21, The Madrigal Committee will 
open the lower right front doors 
of Ellis (beside the porch) to take 
reservations. Should students 
choose to line up prior to that 
time, they must monitor the line 
themseves. This position reflects 
the original tradition of a Madri¬ 
gal Line. Students should 
remember that all rules in die 
Pathfinder, including NO 
ALCOHOL, will be in effect. If 


v iolations of these rules occur, 
responsible persons will be 
referred to the Judicial System, or 
the local police, if necessary. 

The tickets will be mailed after 
Thanksgiving Break to the per¬ 
son who picks the table to help 
minimize the chance of lost 
tickets. 

At this year’s Madrigal, as in 
the past, each person, at every 
table is asked to donate one 
canned food item. All goods 
received will be distributed to 
local charities. 

This is our last chance to prove 
ourselves. If we can’t conduct 
ourselves properly, the Madrigal 
Line tradition will be wiped out 
for future Madrigal Dinners. 


Alcohol can lead 


Brass Band to perform 


to sexual 

By John Williams 

(CPS) Men and drinking can be a 
potentially dangerous mix for 
women, researchers of sexual 
assault said recently at the confer¬ 
ence on campus rape. 

More than 500 deans, faculty 
members and campus security per¬ 
sonnel met for a three-day confer¬ 
ence in early October to discuss sex¬ 
ual assault on campuses. 

“Rape is an emotionally charged 
issue that colleges can deal with,” 
said Bernice Sandler, who works at 
the Center for Women Policy Stu¬ 
dies in Washington, D.C. “Campus 
rape affronts women who haven't 
been Taped. All women are vulner¬ 
able. It also has an impact on men. 
They need to have better relation¬ 
ships with women." 

Indeed, there were several presen¬ 
tations that focused on men and why 
they rape. Mary Koss, who works at 
the College of Medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona, presented some 
statistics from a poll done at an 
upstate New York College. The 
survey found that 80 percent of the 
male respondents wanted to domi¬ 
nate a woman; enjoyed the conquest 


assault 

of sex; and had the attitude that some 
women look like they’re “just ask¬ 
ing" to be raped. 

“Men are attracted to the idea of 
them being the sexual aggressor. 
Men negotiate relationships based 
on myths, so men can misinterpret 
information," she said. “Rape is an 
anger crime. Rape can infer a desire 
to dominate." 

There are demographic character¬ 
istics in males who rape, including 
being hostile to women, hyper mas¬ 
culinity, aggressive behavior, drug 
use and being a dangerous driver she 
said. Additionally, the date rapist 
tends to have had more sexual part¬ 
ners than other men. 

In studies Koss did, she found that 
75 percent of the perpetrators had 
been drinking when the date rape 
occurred, and that 50 percent of the 
victims had been drinking. Alcohol 
itself won’t lead to arousal, since it’s 
a depressant, she said; rather, it 
builds the expectation of sex. A man 
who is drunk is likely to be direedy 
aggressive with a women, and after a 
rape occurs, blame the alcohol, and 
not his own actions. 

(Continued on Page 5) 


By Tracey Huston 

The River City Brass Band, one of 
America’s unique touring attrac¬ 
tions will perform in Juniata Col¬ 
lege’s Oiler Hall on Monday, Nov. 
30, at 8:15 p.m. 

The River City Brass Band was 
founded by its music director, 
Robert Bemat, in Pittsburgh in 
November 1981. Modeled on the 
British-style brass band with distinct 
instrumentation of brass and percus¬ 
sion, the R.C.B.B was the First pro¬ 
fessional concert band to be estab¬ 
lished in the United States in over 
twenty-five years. 

The group proved to be such a 
success with Pittsburgh audiences 
and critics that it quickiy developed 
a highly popular subscription con¬ 
cert series. Soon thereafter. River 
City began touring extensively and, 
during the 1987-88 season, 
expanded its touring activities 
throughout America. 


The band is now the most active 
professional concert band in the 
U.S., presenting an average of 85 
concerts a year. In 1988 the River 
City Brass Band extended its touring 
arena to include Australia and New 
Zealand, when it joined the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the Mor¬ 
mon Tabernacle Choir as America's 
musical representatives to the Aus¬ 
tralia Bicentennial celebrations. 

Their concert at Oiler Hall will 
feature the type of entertaining prog¬ 
ram that has made the R.C.B.B. one 
of today’s most popular touring 
attractions. Often called “The Bos¬ 
ton Pops — In Brass,” the R.C.B.B. 
performs a varied repertory ranging 
from familiar folk songs, show 
tunes, and marches, to classical tran¬ 
scriptions and original compositions 
by today’s leading composers. In 
addition to their traditional musical 
selections, the River City Brass 
Band will perform several holiday 


favorites after intermission. 

Typical River City programs 
include selections designed to dis¬ 
play the dazzling virtuosity of the 
group’s musicians and the broad 
range of sound which a brass band 
can produce. The ensemble consists 
of ten comets, four tubas, three trom¬ 
bones. three horns, two euphoniums, 
two baritones, one flugelhom, and 
two percussion. 

Tickets for the performance may 
be purchased at the information desk 
in Ellis College Center prior to the 
event, or the night of the perfor¬ 
mance for S10 (adults) and S3 i stu¬ 
dents). The Juniata College Artist 
Series is intended to provide cultural 
and aesthetic opportunities to both 
the campus and its larger regional 
constituency. In addition to the sea¬ 
son subscribers, the Series is sup¬ 
ported in pan by the Edith B. Wertz 
Endowment for Cultural Events, the 
Henry Endowment for the Perform¬ 
ing Arts, The Pennsylvania Council 
on the Arts and the Middle Atlantic 
Arts Foundation. 

Seniors 

Recognized 

By Christopher Osirow ski 

Sixteen members of the Juniata 
football family will be graduating in 
1993 and deserve to be recognized 
for what they have given the prog¬ 
ram and the school. They are: Kraig 
Black, Brian Bower, Mike Dagen, 
Chester Darlington, John Dean. 
Toby Dick, Paul Gladfelter, Keith 
Hcrbster, James Jackson, Fred Junk- 
0 , Joe Kimmel, Eric Linn. Joseph 
Noll, Bruce Reilly, Joe Reiger. and 
Steve Waugerman. 

The pride, leadership, dedication, 
talent, and humor of these seniors 
will be remembered, both by those 
who have worked wiih them, and by 
those who have seen them work. 

From the gamefield to the class 
room, the character shown by this 
bunch has strengthened, and added 
to, the excellence at Juniata College. 
For this, wc owe them our thanks, 
and wish them the best of luck for 
their last semester and for whatever 
challenges their futures bring. 

We’ll miss you!! 


Room decorating 
winners announced 


The Residential Life Commit¬ 
tee recently completed the annual 
Room Decorating Contest. Each 
residence hall chose the Best 
Decorated Room in their hall 
with each room winning $25 cash 
prize. The winners for 1992 were: 

304 East — Todd Cammarata, 
Shawn Wertz, Matt Alt, Keving 
McCullen, Marie Taras, Steve 
Baule, Brent Simpson, Todd 
Herspcxger 

#4 Mission — Suzie Duval, 
Annette Reeder, Jannifer Light, 
Jennifer Corwell. 

213Lesher—Debbie Nardone 
and Jennifer Kolar 

224 North — Jody Martin and 
Ken Biles 

209 Sherwood — Greg Gem- 
bcrling and Andy Eyster 

10 South — Steve Kowalski, 
John Scheidemann, Adam How- 
son, John Cushman, Aaron Crilly 

210 Terrace—Wes Smith and 
Kevin Lloyd 

Each residence hall also chose 


the Best Decorated Freshman 
Room in their hall. These rooms 
did not win any cash prizes at this 
stage, but were entered in the 
campus-wide competition. The 
winning rooms were: 

2 l3Lcsher — Debbie Nardone 
and Jennifer Kolar 
221 North — Dennis Acker 
and Ted McKee 

117 Sherwood — Mike Beltz 
and Brian Hcacock 
331 South — Kelly Sckula and 
Angela Hazuda 
311 Terrace — Beth Tinnick 
and Melissa Powell 
From this list of hall winners, 
members of the Residential Life 
Committee chose the campus¬ 
wide winners. The Best Decor¬ 
ated Room on Campus was 304 
EasL They will receive an addi¬ 
tional cash prize of $75. The Bcsi 
Decorated Freshman Room on 
Campus was 331 South. They 
will receive a $50 cash prize. 
Congratulations to all the 
winners! 
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Editorial 


Thanksgiving-a time to count our blessings—a time to 
reflect upon what we are truly thankful for: 

Security’s prompt responses to all fire alarms 

The new and improved Baker food 
Hall phones 
Group showers 

4,000 lb. lofts in Sherwood and North 
Cumulative finals 

The new campus plan 
Our campus map 

Sufficient campus lighting 

The new jukebox in the Snack Bar 

Always open, available, and working computers 

The warm community-enhancing Madrigal Line and 
Storming of the Arch 

The ever-so-helpful Financial Aid 


Our multicultural campus 

Respectful and responsible student body 

Always pleasant faculty 

Highly visible adminisrtation 

And finialiy, we give thanks for our student newspaper- 
that bastion of freedom of speech—the true student voice— 
the epitome of American Journalism tradition. 

Happy Thanksgiving 

The ever sarcastic Juniatian Staff 
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Letters 
to the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

I am writing in response to the 
‘Killing Time’ article by .M al- 
Qadri on Thursday, Oct. 29, 
1992.1 have a sympathetic ear for 
your concern and discontent with 
the State Correctional Institu¬ 
tions. I agree that the public must 
begin to examine whether alter¬ 
natives are being utilized to the 
fullest extent The repression as 
you say that is constantly being 
invoked inside CSI Camp Hill 
and other CSI’s is extremely dis¬ 
heartening and it is imperative 
that we begin to make some 
changes in our methods of pun¬ 
ishment and discipline. 

I am sorry, and being a tax pay¬ 
er I feel partially responsible for 
making you and others in your 
position subjects of experimental 
programs such as the Unit Man- 


DINNER SPECIALS 
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1 O' Wines frill fiooeJ . 

Fish fr Chips Dinner < 

Sat. Grilled Tuna Steak Dinner * U 
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Meatbaf Dinner m 
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Wed. Taco Nieht 
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agement program. However the 
changes have to be made some¬ 
time and now is a good a time as 
any. 

Unit Management has been 
recognized nationally as an effec¬ 
tive operational model for correc¬ 
tional institutions and facilities. 
In fact, it is not as experimental as 
you may think. It has been 
adopted by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, and several state correc¬ 
tional institutions in other coun¬ 
try’s. It is the goal of Unit Man¬ 
agement to be implemented in all 
existing prison. 

The inmates are given 
increases input into program¬ 
ming decisions, but control over 
the inmates will be kept by the 
staff and enhanced by the Unit 
Management process. Your 
statement “The precise plan of 
the SMU’s is to isolate individu¬ 
als to make them easier to con¬ 
trol,” is only partially true. 

The Pa. Department of Correc¬ 
tions has recognized the need to 
adopt methods of inmate man- 
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agement, designed to simulta¬ 
neously increase inmate control- 
not necessarily isolation- and 
improve delivery of inmate ser¬ 
vices and communication 
between inmates and staff. This 
you have neglected to recognize. 

I agree that humans are social 
beings and they do need outlets of 
expression to demonstrate their 
value and achieve selfactualiza¬ 
tion. However I do not feel that 
you have given an accurate 
account of the Unit Management 
process. I realize that I have never 
lived under the controls of Unit 
Management and therefore my 
views of its potentials are biased, 
but I urge you to give it a chance 
because it has the potential for 
success. I believe that the plan¬ 
ners of the program are well 
meaning and I sincerely hope that 
those who implement the prog¬ 
ram understand that inmates are 
in prison as punishment and not 
to be punished. 

Sincerely, 

E. Jane Ross 
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CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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Is your boyfriend or girlfriend pressur¬ 
ing you to have an abortion? 

Contact: 

CROSSROADS Problem 
Pregnancy Services 
206 Sixth St. 

Huntingdon, Pa. 16652 
(814) 643-3570 

AIL SERVICES FREE AND CONFIDENTIAL 













IS IT A HOUSE OR A SNACK? 


Major Source of STRESS 

—Lack of clear goals and 
direction in academic life. 

—Lots of responsibility but 
little authority. 

—Not being able to voice 
complaints, express strong feel¬ 
ings, or get things off your 
chest 

—Prejudice because of age, 
gender, color, religion, social 
standing or sexual preference. 

—Unpleasand study or work 
conditions due to polluted air, 
crowded classrooms, excessive 
noise. 

—Chronic and unpredict¬ 
able commuting problems that 
are beyond a student’s control. 

—Inability to work with fel¬ 
low students or professors 
because of differences in 
values. 

—Inadequate recognition of 
good academic performance. 

—Not being able to use per¬ 
sonal talents and abilities to 
their full potential. 

—Relationship problems. 

Source: The American Insti¬ 
tute of Stress 

Don’t stress, 
Just ask 
about salary 

By Ken Wax 

There’s some lousy advice float¬ 
ing around out there. I don’t know 
how it got started, but it’s responsi¬ 
ble for students and grads wasting a 
lot of time. Its the idea that you’re 
not supposed to ask the interviewer 
about the salary. 

As the logic goes, you’re sup¬ 
posed to be interested only in the 
career opportunity, and not be think¬ 
ing about dirty ol’ money. 

This, of course, is nonsense. 
Everyone knows you are there to 
make money. Likewise, they are hir¬ 
ing you to help their company make 
even more money. That’s the whole 
idea behind what’s going on here. 

Now, it’s true that you don’t want 
to ask about salary early on in your 
first interview. That just might have 
the interviewer thinking that you 
only care about money, which is 
undesirable (even if true). But before 
you leave, ask. 

(Continued on Page 8) 

Returning 

Grapplers 

optimistic 

An experienced Juniata College 
wrestling team opened the 1992-93 
season for first-year head coack 
Mike Simpson yesterday at Waynes- 
burg. Simpson, who shared co¬ 
coaching duties with Bill Berrier last 
winter, takes over the program this 
season from Berrier, who retired 
after 30 years at the helm. 

Juniata, 7-7 a year ago with an 
11th place finish at the Middle 
Atlantic Conference Champion¬ 
ships, has nine letterwinners on the 
roster. Among the leaders will again 
be junior 158-pounder Shad Hoover. 

Hoover set a new Juniata standard 
with a 26-4 record last season when 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Experts say: To avoid stress 
students should loudly scream 


By Karen Neustadt (CPS) 

Whether it’s slaving over books or 
at a part-time job, college students 
risk burnout with late hours and hec¬ 
tic schedules in the race to get a 
diploma. 

Workaholism wears many faces 
in the college population: It shows 
up in an overachieving perfectionist 
“superstudent,” a cash- strapped 
scholar juggling a job and school- 
work, or a college athelete who 
squeezes study between hours of 
practice, say psychologists who 
counsel stressed-out students. 

The average college experience 
today is no longer the easy, unrushed 
transition into adulthood that it used 
to be. 

Mental health experts agree that 
economic problems are taking a toll 
on students, and many are seeking 
help at university counseling centers 
to cope with the complexities of their 
lives. 


Students are working more hours 
at part-time and full-time jobs and 
are getting paid less for their efforts. 
Educators complain that bleary-eyed 
students, struggling to pay rent and 
tuition, often put academics on the 
back burner. 

However, colleges and universi¬ 
ties are becoming more enlightened 
about stress. 

New York University has more 
than 50 programs in residence halls 
to assist students in coping with 
stress. 

At Swarthmore College, a 
campus-wide “howl” can be heard 
for miles the night before exams as 
students are encouraged to let off 
steam with a horrifying school-wide 
primal scream. The occasion has 
been dubbed “Students Collectively 
Realizing Exams Are Monday," but 
is better known as SCREAM. 

Some reports have shown that stu¬ 
dent stress, particularly around exam 
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STRESS REDUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 
SELF-DIRECTED 
TECHNIQUES 
Prioritize activities. 

Exercise: jog, do aerobics. 
Recreation: hobbies, sports, 
travel. 

Activities: coloring, painting. 
Social support systems: group 
activity, involvement in service or 
social organization, religious 
activities. 

BEHAVIORAL APPROACHES 

Examine life goals. 

Identify stressors. 

Recognize harmful traits. 
RELAXATION TRAINING 
Meditation. 

Guided Imagery. 

Muscle relaxation exercises. 
Hypnosis. 

BIOFEEDBACK 
Muscle tension control. 
Temperature control. 

Galvanic skin response. 

Source: Dr. Paul Rosch, Ameri- 
:an Institute of Stress 
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times, is associated with a decline in 
the body’s immune system defenses, 
leaving it vulnerable to illnesses, 
such as the common cold. 

Studies indicate that not only do 
students suffer anxiety over test 
results, but they have an increase in 
instability around examiniation 
time that is accompanied by a 
decline in positive experiences and 
socializing. 





DO YOU CARE ABOUT YOUR HEALTH? 

Are you experiencing any of the following symptoms? 
HEADACHES/MIGRAINES*****PAIN DOWN LEGS 


NECK STIFFNESS* 


♦DIZZINESS 


PAIN IN SHOULDERS*******NUMBNESS IN ARMS 


LOW BACK PAIN* 


*OR HANDS 


Educate yourself for natural health! 

We accept all cases regardless of ability to pay. 

GET YOUR SPINE EXAMINED 
YOU COULD BE TREATED 
CHIROPRACTICALLY 


X-Ray Fadlities********************Fuli Staff 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield Provider*****For Work Comp. 
Medicare****************************Auto Cases 
Medical Assistance******************We Do Your Billing 

HUNTINGDON CHIROPRACTIC 
CENTER 

Dr. Scott Fye 

Corner of 3 rd & Washington Sts. 

33 percent discount to Juniata Students!!!! 

CALL NOW!!! 

Good Health Awaits! 

643-1900 
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Counselor's 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

“We are bom male or female 
bm we learn to be masculine or 
feminine.” How do you react to 
this statement? Does it make 
sense to you? 

From the very beginning our 
roles are prescribed for us as a 
result of being bom either a boy 
or a girl. The color of the First 
piece of clothing put on us, other 
than a diaper, corresponds to our 
gender. We are forever reminded 
that as boys we are expected to 
behave in a particular way and as 
girls we also have societal expec¬ 
tations placed upon us. 

In the last article we discussed 
some basic differences between 
men and women, particularly as 
those differences relate to deve¬ 
loping and maintaining relation¬ 
ships. Let’s look at a few others. 

A number of social psycholo¬ 
gists have reported that women 
more than men are concerned 
with social relationships. Within 
the context of a group, for exam¬ 
ple, women are more likely to 
give help and to show support, 
that is, be more person-oriented 
than men who are more task- 
oriented and goal-directed. 

Studies by social science 
researchers indicate that women 
smile more than men. That’s 
right, women smile more than 
guys* So what does that have to 
do with relationships? Psycholo¬ 
gists suggest that smiling 
expresses warmth, and few of us 
would argue about the impor¬ 
tance of exuding warmth in our 
relationships with others. 

Additional differences 
between men and women are that 
generally speaking women are 




more sensitive and empathic. 
Women seem to be better at read¬ 
ing and then, more importantly, 
attending to the emotions of other 
people. Moreover, women are 
more skilled at communicating 
their emotions non-verbally. 

Given all of these differences, 
is it any wonder that women are 
much better at developing and 
maintaining lasting and meaning¬ 
ful relationships with members of 
the opposite sex as well as those 
of the same sex? 

That brings us to the important 
notion of “androgyny”. To be 
androgynous is to possess both 
masculine and feminine psycho¬ 
logical traits. The obvious reason 
for being androgynous is that we 
can draw upon those traits or 
characteristics as the situation 
dictates. As an example, men can 
learn to be more empathic and 
sensitive (traits traditionally 
associated with females) and 
women can learn to be more 
assertive and independent(traits 
traditionally associated with 
being male). 

Let’s talk more about 
androgyny in the next Counse¬ 
lor’s Comer column. Until then 
be good to yourself, be positive 
and enjoy the Thanksgiving 
break with family and friends. 



By Christopher Gahagen 
Vandalism has been a problem 
on campus lately. Heavily hit are 
Residence Halls, Baker Refec¬ 
tory, and public facilities. 

How is damage paid for? If the 
responsible person(s) are not 
found, residence hall cost are 
split among the residents. If the 
person(s) are caught, two actions 
may be taken. First, if the damage 
was accidental, the person(s) will 
have to pay for the materials. If 


Legislative Voice 

the damage is intentional, the 
person(s) is fined for the first 
offense, and is expelled for the 
second offense. 

Just remember, that when 
someone does damage, we all 
end up paying for it. 

Also in Student Government 
news: Russel Means, a prominent 
Indian Activist, will be coming to 
Juniata in January. Mr. Means is 
one of the most prominent Native 
Americans since Sitting Bull. He 
is also known for his role in “The 
Last of the Mohicans.” This 
should be a most interesting talk. 

As always, don’t forget to see 
your senator with questions and 
comments, or leave a comment 
on our bulletin board outside of 
the Student Government Office. 
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By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

Prisons are, by their very 
nature (or un-nature), isolated, 
dark, secretive institutions. When 
things occur within them, one is 
apt to recall the old query, “When 
a tree falls, deep in the forest, 
does anyone hear it?” Many 
things, some bizarre and grot¬ 
esque, others wonderful and 
uplifting, occur in prisons, that 
testify to the demonic and angelic 
sides of human nature, but few 
people see than. 

John Powell, several months 
ago, was placed in the so-called 
pscho-wing of the Camp Hill 
Prison in central Pennsylvania, 
reportedly for engaging in “inap¬ 
propriate behavior.” 

Whatever the basis of the alter¬ 
cation leading to the psycho¬ 
wing, it would prove fatal. Pow¬ 
ell, former prison health officials 
now say, was placed in a cell, and 
his water was shut off, as was his 
food. For 12 fiendish, hellish 
days in the summer of 1992, 
Powell drank nothing, ate 
nothing, and slowly sank into 
starvation and death. 

At a State Senate hearing into 
prison health recently, a Dr. 
Hoffman, formerly contracted to 
Camp Hill Prison Health Ser¬ 
vices, placed the blame squarely 
on prison officials, whose 
responsibility it was, he testified, 
to feed, care for, and see that 
Powell was clean. 

For 12 days, almost two full 
weeks, like an African refugee, 
Powell was locked into a tiny cell 
and intentionally dehydrated and 
starved to death, while his well- 
fed keepers walked by and 
looked into his cell, twice an 
hour, day by day, hour by hour, 
until his grim demise. 

Is this not torture? Is this 
“corrections?" 

God save us from brutality, 
then! J 

For a few brief days, at the 
Senate Subcommittee hearings, 
the dark, dank world of prison 
became observable to outsiders; 
the cruel face of “corrections" 
took form. Ugly, arrogant, 
bloated, swollen with hatred, the 
face of “corrections,” 
Pennsylvania-style, opened its 
great dark maw, and swallowed a 
life. 

When you hear the term “cor¬ 
rections” next time, think of John 
Powell’s two week agony, and 
you will know what it means. 
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Wellness 
_lips_ 

What a difference a day can 
make! 

It’s only 24 hours, but if you 
give up cigarettes for the day of 
the American Cancer Society’s 
Great American Smokeout, 
TODAY, you just might give 
them up for good and live a lon¬ 
ger, healthier life. It’s worth a try. 

SHAC is taking part in the 
Smokeout by providing an 
opportunity for smokers and 
users of snuff and tobacco to “put 
to rest” their habits for at least 24 
hours. A display was set up in 
Ellis lobby from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
to help all smokers to take a 
“breather” and bury their habit. 

The Great American Smoke¬ 
out is held each year on the 
Thursday before Thanksgiving 
and focuses public attention on 
encouraging smokers and tobac¬ 
co users to be realistic about the 
dangers connected with the use of 
these products. 

The link between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer is well- 
known. Approximately 121,000 
people die of lung cancer in the 
U.S. each year, and about 75 per¬ 
cent of these deaths are related to 
smoking. Smoking is responsible 




for more deaths from cancer than 
any other single agent — 30 per¬ 
cent of all cancer deaths. 

Smokeless tobacco doesn’t 
cany the health hazard warning 
that cigarettes do, but it should: 
It’s tobacco and it’s habit- form¬ 
ing. The nicotine in71 gets you up 
first — then lets you down. That 
high-low effect on your nervous 
system sets you up for continued 
need — it gets you hooked. 

Chewing and dipping can 
cause oral cancer, dental prob¬ 
lems, wear and tear on tooth 
enamel, receding and ulcerated 
gums, more tooth decay, bad 
breath and discolored teeth. Con¬ 
sider consequences and put your 
health first. 

Only you can do it. Give your¬ 
self a healthier, longer life by giv¬ 
ing up tobacco today. Join SHAC 
and millions of other Americans 
by celebrating the Great Ameri¬ 
can Smokeout. 


Health Profession Announcements 


1. IMPORTANT AN¬ 
NOUNCEMENT FOR FRESH¬ 
MEN AND SOPHOMORE 
HEALTH AND ALLIED 
HEALTH STUDENTS: Be 
advised that major changes are 
schedule for next year. Specifi¬ 
cally we plan to implement an 
interdisciplinary 2 credit com¬ 
bined Chem and Bio lab and to 
cover organic chemistry in Chem 
I and II. Therefore, Basic Chem 
Lab Techniques will be offered 


for the last time next fall and 
Organic I, II, and the lab will be 
offered for theiast time riext year. 
Please take this into account as 
you plan your schedules. 

2. Some important new videos 
are now on Health Professions 
Reserve in the Library: “Gradu¬ 
ate School: Paying the Bill” and 
“Occupational Therapy: A link to 
Productive Living” (produced by 
our affiliate, Washington Univer¬ 
sity in Saint Louis). 


Internships 


PAID SUMMER 
INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 
The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the places in which you are inter¬ 
ested). Please note application dead¬ 
lines. Remember to check the Ellis 
basement (by the MAC machine) 
and 4th floor Good Hall (next to 
computer room) bulletin boards for 
additional internship listings (new 
info posted each week). 

COMPUTER SCIENCE/MIS 
POEs: MIS Associate Analyst 
Internship available this .coming 
spring semester with Owens- 
Coming Fiberglas, Huntingdon. 
Intern will modify small applica¬ 
tions and hdwre/iftwre computer 
systems including programming, 
testing, documentation and 
implementation. Applicants should 
be Jrs/Sophs. who are interested in 
continuing the internship into next 
summer. The spring semester por¬ 
tion of the internship will earn 
academic credit (400 level coursew- 


ork) and can be from 3 to 5 days/wk., 
depending on the student’s schedule. 
Internship will be paid. See Mike 
Ford for application details. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: December 1. 

Physical Sciences, Math/ 
CompScI POEs: Summer Intern 
Program in Planetary Science, 
Houston, Tx. 10 week research posi¬ 
tions for undergraduates in planetary 
and terrestrial studies at the Lunar 
and Planetary Institute. Pay: 
$25(Vwk plus up to $300 for travel 
expenses and leads for low-cost 
housing. Application deadline: Feb. 
10, 1993. 

Environmental Science: Hidden 
Oaks Nature Center, Annandale, 
Virginia. Teach natural/cultunl hist, 
progs, for children-adults, care of 
rutiles, etc., writing for publica¬ 
tions. Pay: volunteer position w/Free 
housing. Apply ASAP. 

Environmental Science: Smith¬ 
sonian Environmental Research 
Center, Edgewater, Md. Individual 
research and environmental educa¬ 
tion projects for undergraduate 
interns in environmental science. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Hello, my name is Pat and I am the 
PAR representative for student gov¬ 
ernment Last week a member of 
The Juniatian asked if I would write 
an article about PAR students. 1 said 
sure, what do you want to know? She 
replied “Just tell us what a PAR stu¬ 
dent is and what your concerned 
about and why you are different, that 
sort of thing.** At face value that 
seems relatively easy. However, 
there is not a typical PAR student 
that I can describe. While we may 
share some common concersn, we 
are as unique and different as each 
one of you. Probably the only thing 
we do have in common is that none 
of us live in the dorms. Having said 
that I will attempt to describe PAR 
students as best I can. 

PAR stands for Program for Area 
Residents. This is a program offered 
by Juniata College to residents of 
Hintingdon County and the sur¬ 
rounding counties to adults who 
ahve been out of high school for five 
or more years. That makes the 
youngest PAR student only twenty- 
three years old. There goes the ides 
that we are all old. We are given half 
tuition but we pay full price for 
books and all other services offered 
by Juniata. Because we ire given 
half tuition we are exempt from most 
other financial aid programs at 
Juniata. Therefore tuition bills are 
just as much a problem for us at 
times as they are for every other 
student 

I But the definition of a PAR stu¬ 
dent could be looked up. I was asked 
to write about us personally. Well, as 
I have already said, there is no typi¬ 
cal PAR student but I think it might 
help to do a little comparison 
between you and I. 

1. I couldn't come to class 
because of sickness. 

2.1 can’t ge out Saturday night. 

3.1 can’t meet at 6:00 for a group 
project. 

4.1 have no clean jeans. 

5. I’m tired of eating the same 
thing every night. 

6. I’m tired of eating fried food 
every night 

7.1 don’t get enough sleep. 

8. I’m out of money and I have to 
buy books. 

9. I’m overworked and I need a 
break. 

So now it looks like we have the 
same problems so we must not be 
different right? Wrong. Let’s look 
again and see what MIGHT be dif¬ 
ferences between you and I. 

1. You have a fever of 102 and you 
need to see a Doctor. My son has a 
fever of 102 so he can’t go to day 
care and my mother went on vaca¬ 
tion so I have to take him to the 
doctor. 

2. You might have to work, you 
might have to study, you might have 
no where to go, this being Hunting¬ 
don. I might have to work, I might 
have to study, I might have no where 
to go but if I did I probably wouldn’t 
have a baby sitter any way. 

3. You have a team practice or 
something equally important. I have 
to pick up my son because day care 
closes at 5:30 and my mom is still on 
vacation. Plus someone (me) has to 
fix supper. 


4. You haven’t any spare time to 
do laundry. Neither do I. 

5. You have no choice, you have 
to eat at Baker. I have no choice I 
have to cook and my son only eats 
about ten different things. 

6. You have no choice you have to 
eat fried foods. 1 have no choice, of 
the ten things my son eats, eight of 
them are fried. 

7. You have to stay up late to study 
but the students next door keep hav¬ 
ing parties. I have to wait until my 
son goes to sleep at night before I can 
study and there’s still the laundry 
and die housework to get done. 

Books are expensive and you 
might have car insurance or other 
bills to pay. Books are expensive and 
I spend the money for the books on 
groveries because the goocery 
money went to pay the electric bill 
because that money paid for die pre¬ 
scription to bring down the 102 fever 
that my son had! 

9. No difference here! 

1 could go on but you get the idea. 
It’s not easy being a student no mat¬ 
ter what age you are. I am in some 
ways the average PAR student but 
there are other PAR students who are 
totally different. For example, I live 
near Huntingdon but other PAR stu¬ 
dents travel close to fifty miles one 
way to get here. I have one child but 
some students have more. At times I 
have worked two part time jobs and 
attended school full time but other 
students are still working a full time 
job and attending school full-time. 

Probably the one thing that we all 
would like you to know is that we are 
a part of Juniata. We are here for an 
education. Many of us have had jobs 
and we know a little about the “real 
world" but that does not mean that 
we think *we know it all. We are 
sometimes as eager to leam from 
you as we are from the professors. 
You might be surprised to find out 
that occasionally you may leam 
something from us. 

The number of PAR students is 
increasing every year. We are 
already a permanent part of Juniata. 
My hope is that you begin to see 
PAR students as just that — stu¬ 
dents. but keep in mind that what we 
face when we go home at night is 
equally challenging but in a different 
way. 

Internships- 

(Con't from Page 4) 

Pay: $85/wk plus free dormitory 
room. 

Environmental Science: Center 
for Coastal Studies, Provincetown, 
Mass. Assist in both field & lab 
work, gather info on regional whale 
pop., assist in areas of Center’s 
research & conservation interests. 
Must be a junior or senior. Pay: 
$7(Vwk, plus housing. Application 
deadline: Feb. IS, 1993. 

Environmental Science, Educa¬ 
tion: Alaska Wilderness Studies, 
Univ. of Alaska, Anchorage. Assist 
program coordinator: assist instruc¬ 
tors in the field, manage 
equip ./supplies, assist in office & 
logistics, marketing. Pay: $10(Ywk. 

Environmental Science, Educa¬ 
tion: Fairview Lake EE Center, 
Newton, NJ. Teach up to 15 diff. 


although we enter the mith r 


EE/OE classes to K-adults. Pay: 
$160/wk & housing. 

Minority students w/Business 
POEs: Univ. of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. Summer institute to help stu¬ 
dents pursuing careers as business 
school faculty. Participants will 
attend classes, lab sessions, semi¬ 
nars, workshops. Must be a minority 
& a junior. Pay: $2,500, housing, & 
travel. Application deadline: Feb. 1, 
1993. 

Science, Engineering POEs: 
NORCUS, Richland, WA. Research 
and training appointments for under¬ 
graduates in various Dept, of 
Energy-affiliated laboratories in 
Washington state. Must be at least a 
sophomore and a U.S. citizen. Pay: 
$250/wk., plus pay for one round- 
trip travel expense to worksite. 
Application deadline: Feb. 1, 1993. 

Allied Health, Communica¬ 
tions, Personnel, Accounting, 
Mgmt. POEs: Chambersburg Hos¬ 
pital, Chambersburg. Wide variety 
of positions available in ail areas of 
hospital operations at this 217 bed 
hospital. Further details available in 
Internship Office. Apply ASAP. 

Nursing, Accounting POEs: 
Community Osteopathic Hospital, 
Harrisburg. Positions as Nurses’ 
Aide and Accounting Asst, at this 
157 bed facility. Apply ASAP. 

Management POEs: Wendy’s 
Restaurants in Pa. (and adjacent 
states). Management trainee/Asst. 
Manager positions available offer¬ 
ing experience in restaurant manage¬ 
ment, planning, and operations. Pay: 
Minimum wage, plus free uniforms 
and food. Successful interns offered 
opportunity to be hired into Wendy ’ s 
management directly after 
graduation. 

Special Ed/Therapeutlc Skills 
POEs: Camp Merry Heart, Hack- 
ettstown, N.J. Counselor internships 
working with variety of handicapped 
and disabled persons. Pay: 
$ 1,050/summer, plus free room and 
board. 

Psych/Soc/Special Ed/Allied 
Health POEs: Keystone Residence, 
Harrisburg. Various summer posi¬ 
tions available with this organization 
that povides an array of support and 
services to people with developmen¬ 
tal disabilities and mental illcss. 
Apply ASAP. 

PsychySociology/Educatlon/Cr 
iminal Justice POEs: Wiley House, 
Bethlehem and Orefieid locations. 
Summer staff members needed to 
work in residential-setting treatment 
centers providing assistance for 
children and adolescents with emo¬ 
tional and behavioral problems. Pay: 
$6.25/hr. 

Education/Child Life/Psych/ 
Soc. POEs: Carson Valley School, 
Flourtown. Positions available as 
Teacher’s Asst., Childcare worker. 
Instructional Aide in this residential 
treatment center for troubled youth. 

PACS and related POEs: Uni¬ 
versity Conversion Project, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Several internships 
available, primarily in areas of writ¬ 
ing, research, resource promotion 
for this clearinghouse for campus- 
based research and action against 
militarism, and for the redirection of 
priorities to serve human and envir- 
onmenmial needs. Pay: housing 
stipend only, no other pay. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: May 1, 1993. 

Computer Science POEs: Civil 
Service Commission, Common¬ 
wealth of Pa., Harrisburg. Computer 
Systems internships in various state 
agencies. Candidates should be 
sophomores who can complete two 
consecutive summers of internship 
work for the state. Pay: 
Sl.HXVmonth. Application dead¬ 


line: Dec. 18. 

Biology POEs: University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
10-week laboratory research posi¬ 
tions in the biological sciences. 
Application deadline: March 1, 
1993. 

Science POEs: Weis Center for 
Research, Geisinger Clinic, Danvil¬ 
le. Summer research positions in 
various areas with emphasis at the 
cellular and molecular level of car¬ 
diovascular function. Pay: 
$800/month. Application deadline: 
Feb. 1, 1993. 

Biology, Botany POEs: Long- 
wood Gardens, Kennett Square. 
Opportunities to leam botany and 
gardening skills in more than a 
dozen areas of these horticultural 
display gardens. Pay: $800/momh, 
plus free housing, seminars, and 
field trips. Application deadline: 
Dec. 1. 

Science, Engineering POEs: 
NORCUS, Richland, WA. Research 
and training appointments for under¬ 
graduates in various Dept, of 
Energy-affiliated laboratories in 
Washington state. Must be at least a 
sophomore and a U.S. citizen. Pay: 
$250/wk., plus pay for one round- 
trip travel expense to worksite. 
Application deadline: Feb. 1, 1993. 

Physical & Life Sciences, Math/ 
CompSci, Engineering POEs: 
Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, III. Student research 
opportunities in variety of areas. 
Must be at least a Jr. with 3.0 or bet¬ 
ter GP A to apply. Pay: $225/wk, free 
housing, and travel expenses. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 1, 1993. 

Science/Environmental, 
Accounting, Computer Science/ 
MIS, Engineering POEs: Air Pro¬ 
ducts, Allentown. Variety of sum¬ 
mer positions with this international 
supplier of industrial gases, chemi¬ 
cals, and related equipment and 
technology. Pay: $1,500 or more/ 
month, plus help with finding hous¬ 
ing and reimbursement for travel 
expenses. Application deadline: 
Dec. 30. 

Business/Mgmt POEs: Food 
Service Management Internship 
Program. 8-week university food 
service mgmt. internships at over 40 
universities nationwide. Pay: $1,000 
+ free room and board. Application 
deadline: Jan. 22, 1993. 

History, Archaeology, Educa¬ 
tion, Public Relations POEs: 
Pa.Historicai and Museum Commis¬ 
sion, Harrisburg and elsewhere. Pos¬ 
itions available in numerous areas at 
over 25 museums and historic sites 
thoughout the state, as well as in life 
and earth science programs. Posi¬ 
tions are paid. Application deadline: 
Jan. 15, 1993. 

Returning— 

(Con’t from Page 3) 
he placed second in the MAC 
Championships and became Junia¬ 
ta’s first qualifier for the NCAA 
Division III National Tournament in 
10 years. Hoover, Juniata’s fifth 
national qualifier, went 2-2 during 
the tournament at Trenton State Col¬ 
lege. He is eighth on Juniata’s career 
victory chan with a 46-8 record over 
two seasons. 

Senior 142-pounder Ferris Crilly 
who was fourth at MACs, went 15-7 
last year to push his career mark to 
42-20-1. Senior Heavyweight Joe 
Kimmel was 18-9 (43-22-1 career) 
with a sixth-place MAC showing. 
Kimmel, however, is probably out 
for the campaign due to a knee injur- 
ty suffered during footbaii season. 

“We have some good people 
reluming throughout the lineup. 


118-pounder,” Simpson says. “The 
injury to Joe Kimmel will hurt us on 
top, but we’ll be stronger with the 
return of Dave Bundy at 190.” 

Dave Bundy studied in Europe 
last year. He has a 21-13-1 record. 
Bundy could follow 1991-92 regu¬ 
lars junior Jeff Batey and sophomore 
Aaron Crilly in the lineup at 167 and 
177, respectively. j 

Batey, a sixth-place finisher at 
MACs, was 13-9 a year ago to push 
his two-year reord to 18-18. A. Cril¬ 
ly went 7-10—1 as a rookie. 

A pair of sophomores are back 
after making significant contribu¬ 
tions in the lower weights last year. 
Jason Grosser was 8-14-2 and went 
2-2 at the MACs in a tough 
134-poUnd class. Brent Simpson 
went 5-11-2 wrestling at 126. 

Senior Col in Branton, 18 -21-1 for 
his career in the 126 and 134 classes, 
had a 3-2 mark last season after earn¬ 
ing a letter in 1990-91. Seniors Tom 
Fisher and David Dreisigmeyer 
round out the six seniors on the 
roster. 

Sophomore heavyweight Rob 
Wallis was 1-2 a year ago and is the 
only other underclassmen with var¬ 
sity experience. 

“The team did some weight train¬ 
ing during the off-season and has 
shown a great attitude in preseason 
camp," Simpson says. “We have a 
good blend of experience from the 
past couple years along w'ith some 
talented newcomers. Our freshmen 
come from solid high school 
backgrounds.” 

Juniata, which has put together 
three straight .500-plus season, 
hopes to have four consecutive non- 
losing campaigns for the first time 
since 1979-83. 

Alcohol- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

Of 460 men Koss surveyed at the 
University of Arizona, 5 percent said 
they had raped a women and 9 per¬ 
cent said they had tried. 

What is important to remember 
said Jay Friedman, who gave a lec¬ 
ture on how the media depicts sex, 
alcohol and power, is that “rape is 
never, never, never the woman's 
fault. Men will force a woman to 
have sex to prove he's heterosexual. 
Men become more physical when 
their hormones rage. Women w-ant 
emotional and verbal support.” 

Although alcohol is a factor in 
date rapes, Koss discounted the 
notion that fraternities are filled with 
potential rapists. “The place of resi¬ 
dence does not predict sexual 
aggression. It is people who are 
aggressive and not the environ¬ 
ment.” she said. 

However, an environment which 
does foster sexual aggression is 
sports, she said, especially such 
revenue sports as football and 
basketball. Athletes tend to feel elite 
and special, and live in an environ¬ 
ment that “reinforces dominance on 
another person, they can be insensi¬ 
tive to body size," Koss said. 

Sandler, with the Center for 
Women Policy Studies, said that col¬ 
leges and universities are at legal 
risk if there are no policies regarding 
rape and sexual harassment. Addi¬ 
tionally, schools must develop and 
publicize educational programs 
dealing with rape, have explicit 
rights posted for rape victims and 
w'ork wdth the court systems and 
police in rape cases, she said. 

“Rape is a felony that must be 
handled different from other campus 
judicial procedures." she said. “Rape 
is not about sex." 
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FINALS ARE COMILNG . ARE YOU READY? 


Crime on campus is a 
nationwide concern 



By Melissa Williams 
For Nov. 21-Nov. 29 
Sagittarius Nov. 23-Dec. 21 
Kind-hearted Sagittarius, this 
week you will be forced to 
balance your schedule; unfortu¬ 
nately, you will not be able to 
spend quality time with all of 
your friends. They might be dis¬ 
appointed, but you need time to 
satisfy your needs first. 
Capricorn Dec. 22-Jan. 20 
Fun-loving Capricorn, you are 
a hard-worker who is determined 
to conquer any obstacle, but this 
week you will meet a relaxed V ir- 
go who will boggle your mind. 
This person is stubborn and unor¬ 
ganized, but remember opposites 
attract! You will become love- 
struck when you least expect it. 
Aquarius Jan. 21-Feb. 19 
Individualistic Aquarius, this 
week dare to frolic! Now is the 
best time to take up a new activity 
perhaps caving, racquetball, or 
aerobics. This is the best time to 
do something for youself. Take 
advantage of it! 

Pisces Feb. 20-March 20 
Exquisite Pisces, busy is a 
grotesque understatement to 
describe your schedule. This 
week you will be bombarded 
with work, not to mention your 
demanding social agenda. It is 
important to find room for play in 
your life no matter how chaotic it 


Aries March 21-April 20 

Lovesick Aries, that special 
someone who you have been 
chasing will finally begin to think 
of you as more than a friend. 
Don”t limit your sights only tow¬ 
ards this person though. Some¬ 
one else could have a crush on 
you also. Keep your mind and 
heart open. 

Taurus April 21-May 21 

Chic Taurus, this week you 
will get the opportunity to lend an 
ear to a close friend that needs 
you. Now is your chance to repay 
your friend for their loyalty in the 
past. Your listening skills and 
advising skills will come in 
handy. 

Gemini May 22-June 21 

Impulsive Gemini, distraction 
is a taboo for you this week. You 
have many things that must be 
accomplished in the future. If you 
budget your time and avoid pro¬ 
crastination, all your tasks will be 
completed and you will be-able to 
kick back and relax. 

Cancer June 22-July 23 

Stylish Cancer, this week is 
one full of work and stress, but 
with a positive attitude you will 
survive it without any fuss. Now 
is the best time to strive for your 
goals. You have incredible talent 
and spunk. There is no limit to 
what you can accomplish. 


Leo July 24-Aug. 23 
Unpredictable Leo, this week 
you will encounter an interesting 
and intelligent Taurus. Now is 
the best time to get to know the 
individual better. Sending a card 
or givimg them flowers are great 
ways to begin a friendship. Don’t 
hesitate because your efforts will 
more than likely be successful. 

Virgo Aug.JM-Sept. 23 
Active VirgoT opportunity is 
headed in your direction. Now is 
the best time to take advantage of 
it. This week you will be faced 
with new challenges that you will 
conquer with ease. Current¬ 
ly,Lady Luck is on your side; you 
are destined to meet a fun-loving 
Leo that will add much excite¬ 
ment to your life. 

Libra Sept. 24-Oct. 23 
Intellectual Libra, this week 
you will meet up with a fun- 
loving and artistic Aquarius that 
will intrigue you. This person has 
impeccable music taste and a fan¬ 
tastic flair for style. Now is the 
time to get to know this person 
better, the future possibilities are 
endless. 

Scorpio Oct. 24-Nov. 22 
Witty Scorpio, romance is lin¬ 
gering in the air. It is only a mat¬ 
ter of time until Cupid’s arrow 
strikes you. This week if you are 
patient, that shy Pisces you have 
had your eye on will take notice, 
but perhaps a few discrete hints 
will be beneficial. 


Eight students presented 


By John Williams 

(CPS) The image of a quiet col¬ 
lege campus may be just that ~ 
image — as faculty, administrators 
and students are coming to terms 
with the reality that crime and vio¬ 
lence take place in the most pastoral 
of settings. 

“You will find crime on any col¬ 
lege campus. You have a large con¬ 
centration of people and valuable 
property, and the 17-25 age group is 
the most highly victimized group in 
the nation,” said Bill Whitman, 
director of the Campus Safety and 
Security Institute. “College can’t 
protect everyone all the time.” 

Campuses nationwide have to 
cope with crime, from minor theft to 
murder, and only recently has the 
issue moved to the forefront of publ¬ 
ic awareness and acceptance that it 
does exist. 

“The first thing to recognize is 
that no campus is crime-free or 
violence-free,” said Clarinda Ray¬ 
mond, co-director of the Campus 
Violence Prevention Center at 
Townson State University in Balti¬ 
more. “They denied themselves into 
ilic belief that they are ivory towers. 
They are not.” 

The U.S. Department of Educa¬ 
tion has published new rules in the 
Federal Register that, if enacted, 
would require colleges and universi¬ 
ties to release an annual security 
report containing campus security 
policies and procedures as well as 
campus crime statistics. 

For now, students and their 
parents may want to know about the 
school’s reputation, its academic 
achievements or athletic programs, 
but safety and crime statistics are 
generally not mentioned. 

“We need to educate parents and 
students. Campuses are not sanc¬ 
tuaries,” said Whitman, of Campus 
Safety, an organization that audits 
campuses nationwide on security 
measures and standards. 

In a survey on college compliance 
with crime disclosure rules, Whit¬ 
man wrote that “Colleges and uni¬ 
versities no longer enjoy the unques¬ 
tioned confidence of staff, students, 
and parents when it comes to safety 
and security on campus. There have 
been too many documented cases of 
deception and cover-up for institu¬ 
tions to expect the public to take 
them at their word.” 

The Campus Violence Prevention 
Center found out of 437 institutions 
responding to a national crime 
survey in 1990, there were eight on- 
campus murders, 429 sexual assault 
cases, 215 rapes, 139 strong-arm 
robberies, 95 violent incidents 
against gays and lesbians, 219 simi¬ 
lar attacks against ethnic minorities 
and 259 reports of arson. 

Consider some other national 
statistics: 

*One out of every four college 
women has been raped or sexually 
assaulted. 

♦Ninety-five percent of violent 
crime on campus is related to drugs 
or alcohol. 

♦Eighty percent of campus crime 
involves student against student. 

The most dangerous places on 
campuses are dorms, where more 
crime takes place than at other areas 
on campuses, Raymond said. 

“There is a lot of low-level crime, 
such as stealing from dorm rooms, 
which doesn’t get reported. In cases 


of sexual assault, there is also a low 
level of reporting by students and 
colleges,” said Alan McEvoy, of 
Wittenberg University in Spring- 
field, Ohio. He is chair of the Sexual 
Assault on Campus Conference, 
scheduled to be held in Orlando, 
Fla., in October. 

McEvoy, who studies campus 
crime, said the crime with the most 
frequency on campuses is probably 
underage drinking and substance 
abuse, but “very little is probably 
done about it,” he said. “Acts of per¬ 
sonal violence are the most serious.” 

Experts say that in cases of violent 
crime, especially in rape and sexual 
assault, alcohol plays a leading 
factor. 

“Students should avoid alcohol. It 
is involved in almost every acquain¬ 
tance rape,” said Andrea Parrot, a 
professor at Cornell University. 
“There is a double standard 
involved. A good girl doesn’t get 
drunk, but if she does and goes back 
to a male’s room, she’s asking for 
it.” 

Of all major crimes, it is perhaps 
rape and sexual assault that are the 
most underreported. 

Mary Koss, a professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona, conducted a 1985 
survey on 32 campuses, in which 
15.4 percent of college women 
recalled an incident since their 14th 
birthdays that met the legal defini¬ 
tion of rape. Eight of 10 rapes 
involved someone the victim knew 
and 57 percent of the rapes happened 
on a date, her survey found. At least 
50 percent of the victims and 75 per¬ 
cent of their attackers had used 
intoxicants at the time of the assault. 

Despite these statistics, there is 
still reluctance to report such crimes 
to campus authorities. Koss’s study 
found that less than 5 percent of col¬ 
lege student rape victims reported 
the assaults to the police; almost half 
told no one. 

Experts in campus safety maintain 
that only through education can stu¬ 
dents leam how to avoid crime. It’s 
not so much that crime on campus is 
rising, but what colleges are seeing 
is more violent crime, said Ray¬ 
mond, with the Campus Violence 
Prevention Center. “Gradually, col¬ 
leges, parents, and students are 
becoming more educated,” she said. 
“But until things change, students 
must remain vigilant.” 


By David Gildea 
Juniata College’s Shoemaker 
Galleries will be the site for the third 
art exhibit in the 1992-93 scries. The 
award winning photography of Marc 
Hessel will be displayed from 
November 13 through December 4. 

Marc Hessel is a critically 
acclaimed photographer who has 
been working in Puerto Rico for 
more than a decade. Capturing 
moments of experience that are 
untheatrical in character, his work 
posseses a quiet poetry that evokes a 
clear feeling of what it is like to be in 
that place. Hessel’s works have been 
displayed in both national and reg¬ 
ional exhibitions. 

Marc Hessel has been the reci¬ 
pient of numerous awards including 


In keeping with Juniata College’s 
commitment to community and the 
shared values found at the core of 
Juniata’s educational mission of 
teaching, learning, and service to 
others, the college presented eight 
students with community contribu¬ 
tion awards at the annual Homecom¬ 
ing festivities this past weekend. 

These students, nominated by 
faculty, students, and members of the 
staff, were recognized at halftime of 
the football game for their contribu¬ 
tions in unseen ways to community 
life. The students represent the high¬ 
est ideals of selfless service to others. 


juried awards from the National 
Photo Review and the Three Rivers 
Arts Festival. He previously served 
as the curator of photography at the 
Museum of Modem Art. 

Gary's bargains 

We buy and sell 
Cassettes (used) *3.99 
(new) *6.99 

CDs (used) *7.50 (and 
below) (new) *9.50 
Nintendo, Genesis, 
Books, and More 

643-2681 


The students acknowledged for 
their service were Scot Currie, Kelly 
Frye, Stacy Korich, Victoria Masot- 
ta, Carla Palmer, Michele Schimen- 
to, Jennifer Shriver, and Andrea 
Treese. 

Currie, a pre-medicine student, is 
a member of tne Student Health 
Advisory Committee, the Residen¬ 
tial Hall Association, and the Health 
Occupations Society of America. An 
Eagle Scout, he serves as a volunteer 
fireman and medical training and 
ambulance volunteer in his local 
community. He is the son of Bruce 
and Tana Currie. 

Frye, an educational psychology 
student, was the facilities organizer 
for Special Olympics in 1991 and 
1992. She is an active member of JC 
Outreach and worked at a camp for 
children this summer. She is the 
daughter of Terry and Kathy Frye. 

Korich is vice president of Student 
Government and is a member of 
Center Board. She has worked on 
several community service projects 
and served as a camp counselor at 
New Visions and Voyages, a 
summer camp for gifted students. An 
elementary education and psycholo¬ 
gy student, she is the daughter of 
Stephen and JoAnn Korich. 

Masotta is a member of Habitat for 
Humanity, the Student Concerns 
Committee and the Earth Day 
Group. She is an active participant in 
the multi-cultural efforts on campus 
and served as a peace lobbyist in 
Washington D.C. She has a program 
of emphasis in political science and 
peace studies. She is the daughter of 


with awards 

Robert Masotta and Cindy 
Deimantus. 

Palmer, a geology student, estab¬ 
lished Juniata’s Habitat for Humani¬ 
ty Chapter of which she is currently 
president. She is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Hunting¬ 
don Chapter of Habitat for Humanity 
and is a member of the Conservation 
Club. She is active in campus mini¬ 
stry, serves as a life guard and has 
worked on numerous earth day 
projects. This past summer she 
worked at the Focono Environmen¬ 
tal Education Center. A Girl Scout 
Gold Award winner, she is the 
daughter of Frederick and Susan 
Palmer. 

Schimento served as the events 
director for the Central Pennsylvania 
Fall Sectional of Special Olympics. 
She is president of JC Outreach and 
works with the Big Buddy and 
Adopt-A-Grandparent programs. 
The daughter of Marilyn Grant, she 
has a program of emphasis is social 
work. 

Shriver, a geology student, is 
chairperson of Center Board and co- 
chairperson of the 1992 Homecom¬ 
ing Committee. This summer she 
worked as a summer research assis¬ 
tant at Juniata. She is the daughter of 
James and Sandra Shriver. 

Andrea Treese, a political science 
and psychology student, is co- 
chairperson of Center Board’s joint 
lectureship committee. She is a i 
member of the yearbook staff, JC 
Outreach and the Big Buddy prog¬ 
ram. This summer she complete a 
law internship. She is the daughter of 
Dennis and Mary Jane Treese. 


Third art exhibit — 
Marc Hessel’s photos 
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SPORTS 


J.C. men’s basketball 
season beings soon 


Third-year head coach Him 
Zauzig isn't sure what to expect 
Irom his Juniata College men’s 
basketball team in 1992-93. 

Three starters and six letter- 
winners are back from last year’s 
12-13 squad that almost got to 
-500 despite playing just eight 
home games. However, experi¬ 
ence is still a question mark as 
only 6'6" senior center Scott 
histone and 6’2” junior guard Jeff 
Kearns are uppercla^s 
ienerwinners. 

“I guess we'll just wait and see 
what happens.” Zauzig says. “We 
have more experience returning 
this year than last, but we are still 
very young. How well our fresh¬ 
men and sophomores develop 
will be a key factor for us.” 

Zauzig must also deal with 
replacing 6’5” power forward Jay 
Nicholson, a two-time All- 
Middle Atlantic Conference 
choice and the team’s leading 
scorer (14.0 ppg.) and rebounder 
(9.3 rpgO d year ago. Point guard 
David Welker, a two-year starter, 
is also gone. 

“We feel we have people ready 
to step up,” Zauzig contends. 
“Developing more consistent 
outside scoring and better depth 
should take some pressure off our 
inside people.” 

S. Instone, who transferred 
from Hawaii-Hilo last season, is 
the team’s top returning scorer 
(11.5) and rebounder (4.8). He 
led the team in free throws (71) 
and attempts (106) thank to his 
aggressive play, but committed a 
team-high 95 fouls with seven 
disqualifications. 

The perimeter will likely fea¬ 
ture Kearns at shooting guard and 
5’ 11 ” sophomore Frank Vogal at 
the point. Kearns made 18 stars a 
year ago and contributed 6.5 
points per game. Vogal, Welker’s 
back-up last season, scored 2.6 
points per game and shot a team- 
high 81 percent at the foul line. 

The outside game should also 
continue to get solid numbers 
from sophomore Craig Instone, 
Scott’s younger brother. C. 
Instone made an impressive roo¬ 
kie ^showing with 22 starts. The 
6’5” small forward averaged 9.3 


points and 4.3 rebounds per game 
while leading the team with 38 
three-point field goals. 

Another sophomore, 6’4” 
center/forward Gary Black looks 
to inherit Nicholson's power role 
inside after averaging 9.0 points 
and 4.7 rebounds per game. 
Black was second on the team 
with a .523 shooting percentage. 

Sophomore Rob Shappell, a 
6’6” center, earned his letter a 
year ago with 17 appearances. He 
hit 10-of-18 filed goal attemps 
(.556). 

“We obviously need some new 
faces, either returning players or 
freshmen, to contribute off the 
bench,” says Zauzig, who has 12 
newcomers on the preseason ros¬ 
ter. “We will need to be able to go 
at least nine or 10 deep to contend 
for the MAC playoff spot.” 

Juniata, which finished 6-4 in 
the MAC-Northwest last season, 
just missed the postseason with 
narrow losses to section-champ 
Albright (58-62) and Elizabeth- 
won (67-69) in February. This 
season, 10 of JC’s final 13 games 
are against league opponents 
Albright, Elizabethtown, Lycom¬ 
ing, Messiah and Susquehanna. 

One big change this season 
will be a balanced schedule with 
12 home games, including the 
first annual Doc Greene Tourna¬ 
ment at Kennedy Sports+Recrea- 
tion Center on December 5-6. 
Misericordia, Ursinus and 
Washington and Jefferson will 
join Juniata for the tourney. 

“We are excited about our 
schedule this season,” says Zau¬ 
zig. “We’ll have four more 
chances to play in ‘The Pit of 
Noise’ this year and use our home 
court advantage. Our overall 
schedule is very challenging.” 

Juniata faces Division II foes 
IUP (Dec. 2) and California of 
PA (Jan. 7) along with Division 
III non-league games against 
Kings’s, Dickinson and Lebanon 
Valley, all playoff teams in 
recent years. 

The season opens with a trip to 
the St. John Fisher Tournament 
in Rochester, NY, on Nov. 21-22. 
Juniata faces Kings Pint (USM- 
MA) in the first round. 


MAC cross country race 


Juniata senior Jeff Hetrick fin¬ 
ished 35th place in the men’s 
field at the 1992 Middle Atalntic 
Conference Cross Country 
Championships at Rose Tree 
Park in Media, PA. It was his best 
showing (28:15) at the MAC 
race, imporving upon last year’s 
44th place finish. 

The Juniata men (2-4) placed 
19th in the 20-team filed. Fresh¬ 
man John Goddard (31:23/109), 
freshman Todd Hetrick 


(32:35/119), senior Dave Bundy 
(35:46/127) and senior Tom 
Fisher (37:44/131) rounded out 
the Juniata scoring. 

The Juniata women (1-4) did 
not compete in the team competi¬ 
tion, but senior Sara Smith fin¬ 
ished 89th (22:42) as an individu¬ 
al runner. Freshman Gail Hyman 
(25:16/115) and sophomore Alli- 
sion Klein (25:35/117) also raced 
an non- counters in the team 
scoring. 
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Women’s basketball opens on Nov. 21 


Three starters arc gone from last 
year’s successful Juniata College 
women’s basketball team, but head 
coach Stan Risser has a strong front- 
court and the momentum from a year 
ago to work with in 1992-93. 

“It was an incredible season,” 
Risser says about last winter when 
Juniata finished 17-8 thanks to a 
12-game late- season winning 
streak. The program’s first trip to the 
Middle Atlantic Conference play¬ 
offs since 1979-80 produced a 71-65 
upset win at Scranton before a close 
83-80 overtime setback at 
Susquehanna. 

“Most teams only dream of doing 
what we did,” says Risser, who led 
the team to a 14-5 mark after taking 
over in January. “But that was last 
year. I’m optimistic about this sea¬ 
son, however, because we have an 
outstanding frontcourt and several 
talented reserved back to mix with 
our newcomers.” 

The frontcourt will again feature 
two-time All-District and All-MAC 
forward Annette Hoffman, who 
could become Juniata’s first All- 
American pick since Juile George in 
1980. The versatile 5’11” Hoffman, 
MAC-Northwest “Player of the 
Ycar” the past two seasons, has been 

Don’t- 


the team’s leading scorer for three 
years and is Juniata’s all-time lead¬ 
ing scorer with 1,626 career points. 

Joining co-captain Hoffman in the 
grontcourt will be 5”7” junior Joy 
Hammers, who averaged 9.6 points 
and 6.0 rebounds per game at pwer 
forward last year. Hammers hit 45 
percent form the floor and 77 percent 
from the foul line last season - help¬ 
ing the team to a school-record 75.3 
percent at the charity stripe. 

Senior co-captain Stacia Haines, a 
5’7” guard/forward, filled in as star¬ 
ter four times. She contributed 2.6 
points and 2.2 rebounds per game in 
25 games and hit 80 percent from the 
line. 

Other returning leuerwiners are 
6’0” junior center Kim Crotchfelt 
and 5”4 sophomore guard Marie 
Lammon. Sophomore Jen Henry, a 
5’2” guard, is also back from a year 
ago. Crotchfelt is the most exper¬ 
ienced of this group, averaging 2.0 
points and 2.5 rebounds per game in 
43 appearances the past two seasons. 

The returnees plus 10 talented 
newcomers, including nine fresh¬ 
men, will work to Teplacc graduated 
standouts Dana Patete, Steph Haines 
and Cathy Packer. Patete, a four- 
year starter, is Juniata’s career assist 


(Con’t from Page 3) 

Imagine that you are that hiring 
manager. What sort of impression do 
you form of a person who is willing 
to make repeat visits before asking 
such essential information? 
Wouldn’t you wonder, “Hmm, if I 
hire them, how much company time 
will they waste on projects before 
finally asking about critical price 
information?” 

Another reason to ask is to find 
out how the company values the pos¬ 
ition. Salary tells a lot. 

Don’t be blinded by money. Some 
positions don’t pay much but make 
up for it in other ways. Retail man¬ 
agement, for instance, may have low 
pay and long hours, but offers exper¬ 
ience and responsibility typically 
unavailable to young people. A 
junior copywriter at an ad agency 
gets paid peanuts, but is on the 
ground floor of a creative, high 
potential field, etc., etc. 

Studies show that a candidate who 
doesn’t ask is likely to be offered the 


lowest possible starting salary. 
Obviously money doesn’t matter to 
that person. So the employer offers 
the low end of the allowable range. 

Because of this crazy “Don’t ask 
salary” advice, intelligent people 
foolishly waste days of their lives 
driving all over town and paying for 
parking to go on second and third 
interviews. Finally they find out the 
job pays a hamburgeT-flipper salary. 
They chalk it up to experience, and 
from then on start asking at the first 
meeting. 

Here’s how to ask about salary 
without appearing to be money- 
grubbing. You do it at the end, the 
second-to-last question you ask (The 
last one should always be, “What 
happens next; how do we pro¬ 
ceed?).” After the interviewer has 
answered all your other questions 
about the company and job, ask, 
“Would it be inappropriate to ask 
about compensation?” Note the sub¬ 
tlety. You’re not asking about the 
money. You're asking if it’s okay to 
ask. 


leader while Steph haines ranks 
eighth in career scoring. Packer had 
her best season a ycaT ago, and stays 
with the program this winter as an 
assistant coach. 

“The palyers we lost to graduation 
were great leaders on and off the 
court,” Risser says. “We will go only j 
as far as our new leaders -- Hoffman, j 
Hammers and Stacia Haines - take 
us. How quickly our freshmen adjust | 
to college life and basketball will j 
also be a factor. Hopefuly we can 
develop the hard work and dedica¬ 
tion necessary to repeat the succes¬ 
ses of our season a year ago. 

“l”m still baSieally new and learn¬ 
ing the game at the college level like 
most of our squad,” he continues. 
“We need to grow as the season 
progresses into a solid team. Depth 
was something we lacked a year ago, 
and it will be very important to us 
this season considering the strengh 
of our schedule.” 

Juniata, which opens at the F&M 
Tournament on Nov. 21-22, faces a 
challenging slate with 14 of 23 
games on the road. Juniata begins its 
MAC-Northwest section schedule 
with the home opener against Eli¬ 
zabethtown on Nov. 30. ! 


By asking on the first interview, 
you learn valuable information. 
Even if you don’t get the job, you’ll 
know what different jobs are paying. 
That knowledge may come in handy 
down the road, when you do get an 
offer. 
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Keeping the cost of Christmas at bay 


(CPS) 

The holidays are near, you’ve 
got finals, a ticket home and $50 
left in your checking account 
Presents for friends? Gifts for 
family members? OK, OK, you 
can stop laughing now. 

Most families don't expect 
college students to spend lavishly 
on presents because of the fact 
they are in school, so don’t, sug¬ 
gests William Sauer, director of 
Susquehanna University's Fami¬ 
ly Business Center in 
Selingsgrove. 

Many students are receiving 
financial aid or have loans, and 
may work to support their school¬ 
ing, so buying expensive presents 
is not realistic, he said. 

“College students have expec¬ 
tations for the quality of the gift 
they buy or the amount they 
spend. Many may feel they have 


to buy expensive gifts, but people 
do not expect it from them,” he 
said. “It's a highly emotional 
time of the year, and it is easy to 
get caught up in the 
commercialization. ” 

Sauer cautions students 
against using easy-to-get credit 
cards to charge Christmas pre¬ 
sents. While student cards may 
have a credit limit of $300 to 
$500, paying the balance can be 
costly, depending on the interest 
rate the card carries. 

Here are some tips on how to 
control spending: 

♦Instead of buying presents, 
volunteer time for baby-sitting or 
volunteer work at homeless shel¬ 
ters, nursing homes and other 
places where your free labor 
would be appreciated. You may 
also set aside time to take grand¬ 
parents or other relatives out for 


an afternoon. 

♦Plan first how much you want 
to spend, and for whom. Decide 
how much you will spend on each 
person, and what you want to 
buy. 

♦Shop early, and take advan¬ 
tage of pre-season sales. 

♦Don’t be an impulse buyer. 
Have alternative presents already 
figured out if the present of your 
choice isn’t availabe. This will 
avoid impulse buying. 

♦Join a Christmas club or cre¬ 
dit union. 

♦Give inexpensive gifts that 
you’ve made yourself; specially 
flavored oils and vinegars in fan¬ 
cy bottles, dried herbs, polished 
shells or steme jewelry, needlew¬ 
ork, wood or leather products, a 
painting, sculpture, pottery, a 
song or a poem. 




How to prepare for a year abroad 



RUSSELL MEANS 


Are you considering spending an 
unforgettable year abroad? If so, 
here are some things you need to do: 
Check out the catalogs and other 

rum in the T ,angu igc*Lab*ui ^tood 
Hall (fust floor). 

Stop by the International Office 
(206 Founders) to pick up an appli- 


While at the International Office, 
get a list of names of students who 
have studied at the school you are 
interested in attending and talk with 


Distribute the various recommen¬ 
dation forms (application packet) to 
the appropriate people, u is your 
responsibility to make sure these 
forms ire returned to the Internation¬ 
al Office. 

All application materials (except 
insurance and health forms) are due 
in the International Office before 
Christmas break. 

After Christmas break, there will 
be a sign-up sheet in the Internation¬ 
al Office for an interview with Dr. 
Kim Richardson. 

Students will be required to parti- 


cipate in all scheduled orientation 
sessions in the Spring, each of which 
will deal with various aspects of 
study abroad: adjusting to anew cul¬ 
ture, transfer credits, financial obli¬ 
gations, etc. 

At some point during your orien- 
taiion process, you will be assigned a 
mentoffsomeone who has studied in 
your country of interest). This is 
proven to be an extremely successful 
and helpful aspect of the orientation 

program. 

This could be one of the most 
enjoyable experiences of your life. 
Go for it! 


CMB sponsors trip to Mexico 


A group of 20 Juniata students, 
faculty, and staff will be heading 
south of the border to spend 10 
days of the upcoming semester 
break. However, this won't be a 
fun-in-the-sun beach break, as 
relaxation and pleasure aren’t at 


Euniata’s 

flee, the group will be 
participating in an educational 
travel seminar to Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, to learn more of our 
neighboring country’s rich his¬ 


tory, culture, and present way of 
life. 

A primary goal for the trip is to 
give the participants first hand 
exposure to issues such as pover¬ 
ty and suffering, justice, govern¬ 
ment and economics, and to sug¬ 
gest charitable responses to these 
problems. As such, the experi¬ 
ence will not be a typical work 
trip (though a day or two may be 
spent doing a work project with a 
Mexican branch of Habitat for 
Humanity), but will consist of a 


number of intensive meetings 
and seminars with people and 
organizations representing many 
sectors of Mexican society. 
Through this varied dialogue 
with people ranging from the 
poor to community leaders to 
government embassy personnel, 
the group will have the opportun¬ 
ity to broaden their worldview, 
being challenged to grow and 
mature in their faith, values, and 
lifestyle. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Native American Activist 
will speak at Juniata 


Russell Means will be at JC on 
Jan. 28 to talk about the plight of the 
Native American today. 

Means has been an active, defiant 
voice in America spreading die word 
of the injustices done to Native 
Americans since 1492. His most 
famous act of defiance happened in 
1973 when he led the 71 day takeov¬ 
er of the government trading post in 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota. 
Wouneed Knee was the sight where, 
in 1890,150 Sioux Indians, many of 
them women and children, were 
slaughtered by U.S. cavalry. The 


siege lasted until authorities agreed 
to negotiate the many treaties that 
were agreed upon and subsequenty 
broken. 

His demands were met and he was 
flown to Washington to negotiate. In 
a chilling mirror of the 19th century. 
Means found that the government 
lied, and again broke its promise to 
talk. 

Recently, Means played a lead 
role in the remake of the classic 
movie “Last of the Mohicans,” 
which was nationally released this 
past September. 


Harrisburg Arts Council 
needs artist for events 


The greater Harrisburg Arts 
Council is looking for artists, musi¬ 
cians, dancers and performing artists 
for upcoming arts festivals and 
exhibitions- The purpose of the 
council is to provide a means to 
showcase artists, and to present cul¬ 
tural programs of both visual and 


performing arts for the community 
in the greater Harrisburg area. For 
more information, please contact 
Janice Radocha, Executive Director 
at the Greater Harrisburg Arts Coun¬ 
cil, 444 South Second Street, Harris¬ 
burg, Pa. 17104, or call (717) 
238-5180. 
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Wellness 

Tips 

Soon you will be leaving for 
Christmas vacation, at which 
time viruses of all species seem to 
mutate and join forces to make 
you sick. 

Colds and flu share many 
symptoms: cough, sore throat, 
runny nose, fever, muscle aches, 
headache and fatigue. 

How can you tell one from the 
other? 

Flu symptoms are usually 
more severe — more body aches 
and a higher fever. Flu may also 
cause nausea and vomiting, hi 
both cases, viruses are to blame. 
There are about 200 cold viruses 
but only a few types of flu 
viruses. 

How are these viruses spread? 
Through the air by sneezing and 
coughing, by direct contact — 
that is, by shaking hands with 
someone who has a virus and 
then touching your nose, eyes, 
and mouth, and by sharing 
objects - a cup, telephone, towel, 
etc. Contrary to popular belief, 
you cannot catch a cold from 
going outside with wet hair, get¬ 
ting soaked in a downpour, or 
being chilled. Unfortunately, 
nothing can cure a cold or the flu - 
especially not antibiotics. 

What to do: 

Take Tylenol or ibuprofen 
(note: children and teenagers 
who have a virus should not take 
aspirin because of R eye’s 
Syndrome.) 

Drink plenty of fluids, includ¬ 
ing water, juice and broth (no 
milk). 

Rest as much as you can. Nev¬ 
er exercise when you have a fever 
or are extrememly tired. 

Don’t smoke or drink alcohol - 
recovery may take longer if you 
do. 

Gargle with warm salt water 
(one-half teaspoon salt per one 


I Killing 



ft? 

tor 


cup water), suck on lozenges or 
hard candy. 

Use a cough expectorant to 
help you cough up mucus. Use a 
cough suppressant only if your 
coughing keeps you from 
sleeping. 

Avoid over-medicating. 
Decongestants may relieve con¬ 
gestion temporarily - antihista¬ 
mines are effective against aller¬ 
gy symptoms, not colds. Multi¬ 
symptom formulas may contain 
drugs to treat symptoms you 
don’t have which could mean 
more side effects. 

Get medical help if you have: 

A temperature over 103 
degrees, a temperature of 100 
degrees for more than 3 days, a 
severe cough with fever and 
chills, a sore throat, fever and 
swollen glands, painful sinus 
congestion that persists, severe 
pain in your head, chest, stomach 
or ears, or symptoms that last lon¬ 
ger than 2 weeks. 

How to prevent colds and flu: 

Keep your resistance up by 
maintaining a healty diet (studies 
have not shown that large doses 
of vitamin C prevent colds), exer¬ 
cise regularly, don’t smoke, 
avoid stress when you can, wash 
your hands often (studies have 
shown that more colds are spread 
by shaking hands than by kiss¬ 
ing). Flu shots are recommended 
for people over 65, those with a 
chronic illness and health-care or 
public-safety employees (police, 
firefighters). 

If you get a cold or flu, take 
care with self-care! 
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Time 


By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

The most repressive regime in 
America just got more repressive 
with the introduction of new Admi¬ 
nistrative Directives 801/802. 

The new regulations severely 
restrict information, communica¬ 
tion, and visitation, from very few, 
to virtually nil. 

Generally, visits are pared down 
to one per month; with planned mail 
restrictions barring all but personal 
and legal mail; with a ban on all 
books (sae a bibie or Qu’ran), a 
broad-based attack on the mind. 

Also abolished: all educational 
programs (even private, where die 
prisoner, not the state, pays all costs) 
for prisoners in Disciplinary Cus¬ 
tody (D.C.). 

The regulations (especially the 
educational provisions) reflect how 
ideologies often drive systems into 
absurdity. In an age when the popu¬ 
lar cry is often “get tough on crime,” 
there is some logic to the ban on edu¬ 
cational programs: it’s certainly 
“tough” and prisons are, after all, 
hardly colleges. But the illogic is 
greater, especially when one consid¬ 
ers the fact that ova* 60 percent of 
prisoners are functionally illiterate, 
and if there is one thing they fear, it is 
the strange squiggles and marks in a 
book. Only a negligible percentage 
of prisoners even want to participate 
in an educational program, and of 
that number, fewer still are able to 
due to lack of staff and resources. 

What societal interest is served by 
wharehousing a man, for years on 
end, and when he gets inD.C., deny¬ 
ing him access to education? Is there 
any wonder why recidivism is on a 
national high? If a person comes in 
for armed robbery, and does ten 
years without opening a book, what 
“profession” do you think he’ll 
pursue upon release? Is such a sys¬ 
tem that creates conditions “tough 
on crime” or “tough on society” 
whoi a stupid person leaves more 
stupid than when he/she arrived? 

Such questions come to mind 
when one reflects upon the “tough” 
but stupid administrative banon edu¬ 
cation? It is worse than counterpro¬ 
ductive. It is criminal to the com¬ 
munity to which so many return, 
worse than when they left 

There is something insidious 
about a system which not only does 
not require educational participa¬ 
tion, but in some cases, forbids it, 
deeming books contraband, all the 
while calling itself “corrections.” 
Who is corrected by ignorance? 

When the state exalts its interest in 
“control” - by keeping people stupid 
- over the intensely human interest of 
growing knowledge, insigh and wis¬ 
dom, then it creates an inevitable 
imbalance between institution and 
individual. This intentional degrada¬ 
tion of the soul fay the state, that 
allows a being to stagnate and 
degenerate, is the surest indictment 
of a system that creates, rather than 
corrects, the most damning evil 
known to mankind - that of 
ignorance. 


Counselor’s 
Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

As the semester concludes and as 
we finish up with final exams, our 
thoughts turn more and more toward 
the upcoming holidays of Christmas, 
Hanukkah and New Year. The long- 
awaited break is almost here and we 
look forward with great anticipation 
to the parties,the decorating, the 
shopping and all the many other 
exciting events that take place dur¬ 
ing this special time of the year. 
When you really think about it, no 
other period throughout the entire 
year is as looked-forward to with 
such great expectations as this parti¬ 
cular time from late November until 
the first of January. 

We think back fondly to Christ¬ 
mases of the past and look forward to 
having as much joy and merriment 
during this holiday period as we did 
in the past. Many people look for¬ 
ward with so much anticipation that 
it’s almost as if they are setting 
themselves up for disappointment. 
Dr. Robert Gallagher, director of 
counseling and student development 
at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh,suggests that this time of great 
excitement, high anticipation and 
memories of holidays past may con¬ 
tribute to the emergence of the holi¬ 
day blues. 

To deal effectively with these 
holiday blues, Gallagher recom¬ 
mends that we be more realistic in 
what we expect. One effective blues- 
chaser, according to Gallagher, who 
is also a licensed psychologist, is to 
go beyond your own self interests 
and help someone else. What better 
time than during the holidays is there 
to share yourself with someone else? 
It is certainly a time, as Counselor’s 



Comer has said repeatedly in the 
past, to tell and, more importantly, to 
show the important people in your 
life just how much you love them. 

Psychologists tell us that depress¬ 
ion is much more common during 
the holidays than at any other time. 
Perhaps the depression has to do 
with the high expectations many 
have for the holidays and the fact 
that the expectations are not met. 
Psychologist Herbert Freudenber- 
ger, who has a private practice in 
New York, says that depression may 
come on because people see such a 
vast difference between what is hap¬ 
pening^ not happening) in their 
lives and die way that Christmas joy 
and happiness are depicted in the 
media. 

Despite the holiday blues and the 
stressors brought on by Christmas, 
Hanukkah and New Year, it is a time 
to be renewed and a time to reflect on 
the past and plan for the future. It is a 
time to woTk on your relationships 
with family and friends and it is a 
time to really express our love for 
each other. Truly this is the time, as 
is any time, to put into practice the 
saying that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Counselor’s Comer wishes all a 
happy holiday season. 


Health Profession Announcements 


Health Professions Announce¬ 
ments for the week of Dec. 7. 

1. AH premedical students inter¬ 
ested in subscribing to anon-campus 
MCAT preparation course should 
contact Dr. Kirchof-Glazier for 
details and sign-up by Dec. 14. 

2. The medical student section of 
the Journal of American Medical 
Association (JAMA) is holding its 
first annual premedical student essay 


CMB 


Get Involved 


(Con’t from Page 1) 

The group will leave for Mex¬ 
ico from Newark, New Jersey, on 
Jan. 3,1993, and will return on 
Jan. 11. All participants will live 
in dormitory style housing while 
in Cuernavaca (about an hour 
south of Mexico City), and will 
have their meals prepared by 
Mexican cooks. 

Students participating on the 
trip are Kraig Black, Carla Pal¬ 
mer, Todd Consiglio, Bill Gra¬ 
ham, Jeff Hinish, Kristin Koepp, 
Missy Reever, Christine Rug- 
gery, Jennifer Sill, Amy Somers, 
John Guyer, Tim Miller, and 
Dave Swenson. Faculty and staff 
members going include Fr. David 
Areeneault, Mike and Valerie 
Ford, Roger Johnson, Jim Lakso, 
David Satterlee, and Henry 
Thurston-Griswold. 

Look for a follow up article in 
the Juniatian or a possible presen¬ 
tation to the campus in January or 
February 1993. 


competition. The topic is “The 
Future of Medicine” and deadline 
for submission is Jan. 31. Details are 

g »ted on the Health Professions 
ulletin Board in the Biology 
Lounge. 

3. The Memorial Sloan Kettering 
Cancer Center is sponsoring a 
Career Seminar series on Jan. 14 and 
28. Details are posted on the Health 
Professions BuHctin Board. 


3RD ANNUAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SKI 
WEEKS 

MT. SUTTON, CANADA 
(Just across the Vermont border) 
ONLY *209 
Party In the Snow! 

Includes: 

5 Day Lift Ticket 
5 Nights Lodging 
(Mountainside Condo) 

5 Days Intsrcolfegiata Acti¬ 
vities 

Sponsored by UbMt'*, 
ML Sutton *nd Mofson 
Legal Age for alcohol is 18 
Group Loader Discounts 
dsn. 3-8, dan. 10-15 & 
Spring break ’93 
CALL SKI TRAVEL UNLIMITED 
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Internships 


PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may 
qualify for transcript notation 
(without grade or credit). Basic 
details are listed; see Mike Ford 
in Good Hall 420 for additional 
information and application 
materials (bring a list of the 
places in which you are inter¬ 
ested). Please note application 
deadlines. Remember to check 
the Ellis basement (by the MAC 
machine) and 4th floor Good Hall 
(next to computer room) bulletin 
boards for additional internship 
listings (new info posted each 
week). 

Physical Sciences, Math/ 
CompSci POEs; Summer Intern 
Program in Planetary Science, 
Houston, TX. 10 week research 
positions for undergraduates in 
planetary and terrestrial studies at 
the Lunar and Planetary Institute. 
Pay: $250/wk. plus up to $300 for 
travel expenses and leads for 
low-cost housing. Application 
deadline: Feb. 10. 

Environmental Science: Hid¬ 
den Oaks Nature Center, Annan- 
dale, Virginia. Teach natural/ 
cultural hist, progs, for children- 
adults, care of reptiles, etc., 
writing for publications. Pay: 
volunteer position w/free hous¬ 
ing. Apply ASAP. 

Environmental Science: 
Smithsonian Environmental 
Research Center, Edgewater, 
Md. Individual research and 
environmental education projects 
for undergraduate interns in 
environmental science. Pay: 
$85/wk plus free dormitory 
room. 

Environmental Science: 
Center for Coastal Studies, Pro¬ 
vince town, Mass. Assist in both 
field & lab work, gather info on 
regional whale pop., assist in 
areas of Center's research & con¬ 
servation interests. Must be a 
junior or seniorr-Pty: $70/wk, 
plus housing. Application dead¬ 
line: Jan. 15. 

Environmental Science, 
Education: Alaska Wilderness 
Studies, Univ. of Alaska, 
Anchorage. Assist program coor¬ 
dinator: assist instructors in the 
field, manage equip./supplies, 
assist in office & logistics, mark¬ 
eting. Pay: $10Q/wk. 

Environmental Science, 
Education: FairviewLaksEE 
Center, Newton, N J. Teach up to 
13 diff. EE/OE classes to K- 
adults. Pay: $160/wk & housing. 

Minority students w/ 
Business POEs: Univ. of Michi¬ 
gan at Ann Aibor. Summer insti¬ 
tute to help students pursuing 
careers as business school facul¬ 
ty. Participants will attend clas¬ 
ses, lab sessions, seminars, work¬ 
shops. Must be a minority A a 
junior. Pay: $2,500, housing, A 
havel. Application deadline: Feb. 

Science, Engineering POEs: 

NORCUS, Richland, W.Va. 
Research and training appoint¬ 
ments for undergraduates in vari¬ 
ous Dept of Energy-affiliated 
laboratories in Washington state. 
Must be at least a sophomore and 
a U.S. citizen. Pay: $250/wk., 
plus pay for one round-trip travel 


expense to worksite. Application 
deadline: Feb. 1. 

Psych/Soc/Special Ed/AlHed 
Health POEs: Keystone Resi¬ 
dence, Harrisburg. Various sum¬ 
mer positions available with this 
organization that provides an 
array of support and services to 
people with developmental disa¬ 
bilities and mental illess. Apply 
ASAP. 

Psych./Soclology/Education/ 
Criminal Justice POEs: Wiley 
House, Bethlehem and Orefield, 
locations. Summer staff mem¬ 
bers needed to work in 
residential-setting treatment cen¬ 
ters providing assistance for 
children and adolescents with 
emotional and behavioral prob¬ 
lems. Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Education/Child Life/Psych/ 
Soc. POEs: Carson Valley 
School, Flourtown, PA. Positions 
available as Teacher’s Asst., 
Childcare worker, Instructional 
Aide in this residential treatment 
center for troubled youth. 

PACS and related POEs: 
University Conversion Project, 
Cambridge, Mass. Several 
internships available, primarily 
in areas of writing, research, 
resource promotion for this clear¬ 
inghouse for campus-based 
research and action against mili¬ 
tarism, and for the redirection of 
priorities to serve human and 
environmenmtai needs. Pay: 
housing stipend only, no other 
pay. Application deadline: May 

Computer Science POEs: 
Civil Service Commission, Com¬ 
monwealth of PA, Harrisburg. 
Computer Systems internships in 
various state agencies. Candi¬ 
dates should be sophomores who 
can complete two consecutive 
summers of internship work for 
the sure. Pay: $ 1,100/month. 
Application deadline- Dec. 18. 

Biology POEs: University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10-week laboratory research pos¬ 
itions in the biological sciences. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

Science POEs: Weis Canter 
for Research, Geisinger Clinic, 
Danville. Summer research posi¬ 
tions in various areas with 
emphasis at the cellular and 
molecular level of cardiovascular 
function. Pay: $800/month. 
Application deadline: Feb. 1. 

Biology, Botany POEs: 
Longwood Gardens, Kennett 
Square. Opportunities to leam 
botany and gardening skills in 
more than a dozen areas of these 
horticultural display gardens. 
Pay: $80Qfaxxith, plus free hous¬ 
ing, seminars, and field trips. 
Application deadline: Dec. 1. 

Sclence/Envlronmental, 
Accounting, Computer 
ScIence/MIS, Engineering 
POEs: Air Products, Allentown. 
Variety of summer positions with 
this international supplier of 
industrial gases, chemicals, and 
related eauipment and technolo¬ 
gy. Pay: $1,500 or more/month, 
plus help with finding housing 
and reimbursement for travel 
expenses. Application deadline: 
Dec. 30. 

Bustness/Mgmt POEs: Food 
Service Management Internship 
Program. 8-week university food 


service mgmt. internships at over 
40 universities nationwide. Pay: 
$1000 + free room and board. 
Application deadline: Jan. 22. 

History, Archaeology, Edu¬ 
cation, Public Relations POEs: 
Pa. Historical and Museum Com¬ 
mission, Harrisburg and else¬ 
where. Positions available in 
numerous areas at over 25 
museums and historic sites 
thoughout the state, as well as in 
life and earth science programs. 
Positions are paid. Application 
deadline: Jan. 15. 

Biology/Oceanography 
POEs: Univ. of Georgia Marine 
Institute, Sapelo Island, Ga. 
Research positions in a unique 
sea-island environment for 
Juniors. Pay: $2,400/summer, 
subsidized on-island housing, 
and travel reimbursement. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 5. 

Environmental Science, 
Education: Tin Mountain Con¬ 
servation Center, Jackson, N.H. 
Assist w/environ. summer camp 
for 4-15 yr. olds. Salary & hous¬ 
ing. Apply by Dec. 15. 

Environmental Science, 
Education: U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, Adka, Alaska. Assist in 
mgmt./dev. of EE/interp.progs. 
Must be a senior. Pay: S88/wk 
and housing. Apply by Dec. 15. 

Environmental Science, 
Education: Echo Hill Outdoor 
School, Worton, Maryland. 
Interns needed to create environ¬ 
mental awareness and introduce 
children (ages 3-9) to the out¬ 
doors, implement new courses, 
assist with special programs. 
Pay: Small stipend, full room & 
board. 

Environmental Science, 
Biology POEsiIntemational 
Crane Foundation, Baraboo, WI. 
Aviculture internship: hands-on 
training in carc/mgmt. of endan¬ 
gered cranes. Restoration intern¬ 
ship: work in Ecosystems Resto¬ 
ration Program in restoration of 
prairie, savanna, and wetland 
communities. Pay: S250/month, 
plus housing. Application dead¬ 
line: Jan. 2. 

Environmental Science, 
Education: Wilderness Ven¬ 
tures, Jackson, Wy. Summer staff 
needed for wilderness oriented 
travel program for teenagers 
throughout the Rockies and 
Pacific Northwest. Trips 
emphasize backpacking, white- 
water rafting/kayaking, canoe¬ 
ing, climbing. Must be 21 yrs. of 
age with safe driving record. 
Regular pay, plus all living 
expenses covered. 

Forestry POEs: Mead Corpo¬ 
ration, Upper Peninsula, Michi¬ 
gan. Internships in Land Mgmt. 
Forestry, Regeneration, Green¬ 
house, Forestry Research, with 
training provided in all areas. Pay 
range: $7.25 to $9.00/hr. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Jaa 31. 

Chemistry, Nuclear Engi¬ 
neering, Physics POEs: EC 
Summer Schools in Nuclear Che¬ 
mistry, Long Island. N.Y., and 
San Jose, Calif. Six week sum¬ 
mer schools that include lectures, 
lab work, seminars, and field 
trips. Should be a Junior (excep¬ 
tional Sophomores considered). 
Pay: round trip airfare and other 
transportation costs, room & 


board, ail supplies and materials. 
Up to six tuition-free credits may 
be earned. Application deadline: 
Jan. 15. 

Physical & Life Sciences, 
Math/CompSci, Engineering 
POEs: Argonne National Labor¬ 
atory, Argonne, Ill. Student 
research opportunities in variety 
of areas. Must be at least a Jr. 
with 3.0 or better GPA to apply. 
Pay: $225/wk, free housing, and 
travel expenses. Application 
deadline: Feb. 1. 

Saies/Mgmt POEs: American 
Frozen Foods, Inc., and other east 
coast locations. Internships 
emphasizing sales and sales man¬ 
agement with this leader in the 
shop-at-home food service indus¬ 
try. Interns can work in Phila., 
Ptsbg., York, Allentown, and 
other eastern cities. Pay is com¬ 
mission based, with range of 
$200-$500/week. 

Education POEs: Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. A 
six week summer school program 
hires Jrs. and Srs. as Teaching 
Interns to assist with academic 
depts., instructors, teaching and 
10-12 student advisees in a dor¬ 
mitory. Pay: $ 1,600/summer, 
plus free room & board. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: March 15. 

Accouting/Hotei Mgmt. and 
Music Performance/ 
Production POEs: Glacier 
National Park, Inc., Montana. 
Opportunities in the operation of 
resort hotels and restaurants, as 
well as extensive entertainment 
program. Beautiful settings in the 
Montana Rockies. Pay varies 
depending on position. Housing 
and meals provided for nominal 


cost. Application deadline: Jan. 
31. 

Political Science/Marketing/ 
Communications POEs: Pa. 
Retailer’s Association, Harris¬ 
burg. Two internship positions, 
one in Pol. Sci., the other in 
Mktg/Comm., working in vari¬ 
ous areas of this association 
working on behalf of Pennsylva¬ 
nia retailing organizations. Pay: 
$4.25/hr. 

Communications/ 
Journalism POEs: Pa. Asso¬ 
ciated Press Managing Editors 
Association, various newspapers 
throughout Pa. Journalism 
internship available at 10 Pa. 
newspapers. Intern is paid, plus 
receives $1,000 scholarship. 
Should be a Junior and have 
experience working on a news¬ 
paper. Application deadline: Feb. 

Theatre/Arts Mgmt POEs: 
The As tors’ Beechwood Man¬ 
sion, Newport, R.I. Acting 
interns are part of a resident 
theatre company that performs 
living history tours, each actor/ 
actress portraying characters 
from the Astor household. Man¬ 
agement interns trained in variety 
of office and management skills. 
Pay: $900/term, plus free hous¬ 
ing in the mansion and free 
classes. 

Art History/Management 
POEs: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 
Internships in curatorial, educa¬ 
tion, conservation, administra¬ 
tion, and library depts. for stu¬ 
dents interested in careers in an 
museums. Must be Junior. Pay: 
$2,200/10 wks. Application 
deadline: Jan. 22. 


Christmas Seals’ 
keep our efforts 
afloat. 




Lung disease, including lung cancer, is the third leading cause 
of death in the United States. 

That’s why there are Christmas Seals*and that's why the 
American Lung Association needs you. 

Without your generous support, people with asthma, 
emphysema, lung cancer and pneumonia would be sunk. 

It’s a matter of life and breath.® 

AMERICAN 
^pLUNG 
I. ASSOCIATION* 

Space comnbuni by the publisher as a public service. * The Christmas Seal Peoc*e * 
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MARY’S BARGAINS 
We buy and sell 

Cassettes (used) *3.99 
(new) 8 6.99 
CD’s (used) *7.50 
(and below) (new) 

•9.50 

Nintendo. Genesis, 
Books, and More 
320Va Penn Street 
643-2681 
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DO YOU CARE ABOUT 
YOUR HEALTH? 

Are you experiencing any of the 
following symptoms? 
HEADACHES/MKRAWES^-TAIN DOWN LEGS 
NECK STTFFNESS~~DIZZINESS 
PAIN IN SH0lill)GR5* MM TillMBNESS IN ARMS 
LOW BACK PAIN—OR HANDS 

. . S T RE SS 

Educate yourself for natural health! 
We accept all cases regardless of ability to 
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HUNTINGDON 
CHIROPRACTIC CENTER 
Dr. Scott Fye 
Comer of 3rd A Wuhington Sts 
33% discount to Juniata 
Students!!!! 

CALL NOWfl! 

Good Health Awaits! 
643-1900 
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Martin Luther King Jr. 
honored on campus 


By Stephanie Hersperger 

This year to celebrate and 
remember Martin Luther King 
Jr., Juniata Col lege offered sever¬ 
al events for the students, faculty 
and community to participate in. 
Besides the talk by Professor 
David Hsiung, the Convocation 
Celebration, and the Dayton 
Contemporary Dance Com- 
pnay’s Panel Discussion and 
Recital, there was a workshop, 
which was sponsored by the Bak¬ 
er Institute, on ethnic conflict in 
inner cities. After speaking about 
the Los Angeles gang truce at the 
Convocation on Monday, Jan. 18 
at 3:00, Ms. Becnel then lead the 
workshop in the Faculty Lounge 
at 8:00. 

Ms. Becnel, who captivated 
the audience at the Convocation, 
also held the attentions of the 
large crowd which turned out to 
hear her speak Monday night. A 
free-lance writer from Chicago, 
Ms. Becnel is also the spokesper¬ 
son and “go-between” for two of 
the LA gangs, the Bloods and the 
Crypts. In her Convocation 
speech, Ms. Becnel explained 
how and why she became 
involved with these gangs. She 
also related many incidents and 
facts about the truce, the two 
gangs and what their future may 
be like. (For move information on 
Ms. Becnel’s Convocation 
speech see the adjoining article.) 

At the workshop, Ms. Becnel 
started by explaining that the 
racial problems in America do 
not belong to just one of the 
races; they are all of America’s 
problems, hi other words, “Race 
has made America its prisoner” 
Therefore, blacks shouldn’t have 
to solve the racial problems on 
their own. America as a whole 
should tackle the many racial and 
economic problems facing its 
peoples. 

After this introduction. Becnel 
began to probe into the social and 
economical structure of the two 
gangs, the Bloods and the Crypts. 
Although there are numerous fac¬ 
tions of each gang, there are a tot¬ 


al of 35,000 Bloods and Crypts; 
there are 100,000 “wanna-bes.” 
These two gangs and their fac¬ 
tions had been at war for twenty 
years until a truce this past year. 
They have been at war you ask? 
The answer is yes, according to 
Becnel. In one year alone, 1,800 
people were killed in LA because 
of gang warfare. 

As stated before, though, Bec¬ 
nel related that there is now a 
truce between the gangs. The 
truce happened because of the 
LA riots last spring right? 
Wrong? Actually, Becnel said 
that the gangs agreed to a truce 
for three reasons. The first was 
because of the Latosha Harling 
Trial, A Korean store owner shot 
a young black girl in his store 
because he though that she was 
trying to steal a container of 
orange drink. She had opened it 
and had begun to drink it on the 
way to the cash register; she had 
the money in her hand. The own¬ 
er proceeded to “hassle” her. 
When Latosha put down the 
drink, turned around and headed 
towards the door, the owner shot 
her in the head, killing her. The 
owner was found guilty of mur¬ 
der but at die sentencing, he 
received only a fine and com¬ 
munity service; he served no jail 
time. The gangs told Becnel that 
this incident made them realize 
that they were not going to get 
help from the “outside.” They 
decide they had to look out for 
themselves. To do this, they had 
to stop killing each other. 

Surprisingly, the second rea¬ 
son for the trace was because four 
and Five year okt children were 
approaching gang members and 
asking them to stop the killing. 
These touching and brave ges¬ 
tures affected the gang members 
a lot In fact, the gang members 
said that it played a part in why 
the truce was agreed upon. 

The third cause that Becnel 
attributed to the truce was 
because of Jim Brown’s efforts 
and actions. Brown, with his 
organization AMER-I-CAN, 


teaches self-esteem to gang 
ftiembers. One of the LA gang 
members was trained through 
this program and related his 
knowledge and ideas to other 
members. This also was part of 
the cause for the truce. 

Becnel told the audience about 
how the Bloods and the Crypts 
created a peace treaty as part of 
their truce. They are now plan¬ 
ning a national conference for 
peace for gangs. Convincing 
gangs in other areas of the coun¬ 
try to call truces is one of their 
goals. They are also involved in 
the urban revitalization 
movements. 

Although the peace treaty and 
truce are positive signs, there is a 
downside. The truce is very fra¬ 
gile and could fall apart at any 
moment. Why? There are many 
reasons but one is because of the 
police. Contrary to what one 
would think, law enforcement 
officials don’t support the truce; 
they have told Becnel this on 
record. According to Becnel, the 
police have been trying to sabot¬ 
age the truce. They do this by try¬ 
ing to set-up the leaders and by 
causing friction at the gangs’ par¬ 
ties. Becnel said that the gangs 
are easily recognizable because 
of their clothing and where they 
live. It is easy to fight a criminal 
who you recognize as a criminal. 
Basically, the police are afraid of 
the truce. They do not want some¬ 
thing which they are sued to, and 
know how to deal with, to 
dissolve. 

Becnel states another reason 
for the truce being shaky. Before 
the truce, the gangs’ economic 
and social structure depended on 
violence. Although it is actually a 
complicated system, a gang 
member reached the top (a “gen¬ 
eral”) by robbing and killing, 
advancing through a scries of 
stages, which if completed, 
enabled the gang member to 
become a leader deserving of 
respect and obedience. Now that 

(Continued on Page 5) 



RUSSEL MEANS 


Native American Activist 
to speak at Juniata 


A man who has been described as 
the most famous Indian since Sitting 
Bull and Crazy Horse will present a 
lecture at Juniata College on Jan. 28 
at 8:15 p.m. in Oiler Hall. 

Activist Russell Means, one of the 
early leaders of the American Indian 
Movement (AIM) and the organizer 
of the American Indian opposition to 
the Quincentennial observance of 
Columbus’s discovery of America, 
will speak on the rights and treat¬ 
ment of Native Americans. 

The lecture is sponsored by the 
Joint Lecture Committee of Student 
Government and Center Board. Stu¬ 
dents Ron Laue and Andrea Treese, 


co-chairs of the Lecture Committee 
are hoping that Means’s visit to cam¬ 
pus will enlighten students on the 
plight of the American Indian. Ron 
Laue explained, “Our initial reason 
for choosing Russell Means to speak 
was because of the mascot issue on 
campus. When the college began to 
discuss changing our mascot which 
is the Indian, students didn’t under¬ 
stand why it should be changed. 
They didn’t see why it could be 
degrading to Native Americans. We 
don’t have any American Indians on 
campus and you never read much 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial 


Regardless of whether you feel 
the Indians mascot was degrad¬ 
ing to the Native Americans, for 
what ever reasons, or if you feel it 
was a sign of respect and of rec¬ 
ognition of how Native American 
culture and tradition is a part of 
Juniata, whether you were in the 
80 percent of the student popula¬ 
tion that voted to keep the mascot 
or if you were in the 20 percent 
that voted to get rid of it, we as 
students at Juniata all share at 
least one thing in common 
regarding this issue. We have no 
mascot! 

What bothers me most about 
this, is the way in which our mas¬ 
cot was taken from us. One of the 
reasons I chose Juniata is because 
it is a small liberal arts school. At 
the time, I was operating on the 
assumption that attending a liber¬ 
al arts school would mean more 
opportunities for the students to 
be involved in school policies 
and procedures such as the 
changing of a mascot. Obviously 
1 was wrong. Obviously this 
needs to be changed. 

This change will not and 
should not come about through 
action of the administration 
alone. Students have to take the 
initiative. An example of this 
type of action is the weight room. 
Those of you who have used or 
seen the weight room know it is a 
weakness in the physical fitness 
dimension of Juniata. Most of 
you have probably complained 
about it at one time or another. So 
have I. 

Last week however, instead of 
complaining, two student/ 
athletes, Frank Cierech and Scott 
Temple made a move. They went 
to President Neff’s office and 
voiced their concerns. Because of 
this action, changes are now 
being made. 

If we don’t start working with 


the administration on the mascot 
issue, they will most likely put 
the issue to rest or label us some¬ 
thing like the Blue Tide, which 
has come up in the vicious grape¬ 
vine as a possibility. How cute. 
This would be an appropriate 
mascot, possibly referring to the 
Juniata River. Everyone knows 
rivers have tides. One of you 
could even dress in a Tide deter¬ 
gent box for athletic events, a 
very distinguishing position you 
know. 

The point is we are no longer 
the Indians, except perhaps in our 
hearts. If we want a mascot that 
we can be proud of, we need to 
make it known that we want to be 
part of the decision. Perhaps an 
open forum would be a good first 
step. 

I was proud to be called a 
Juniata Indian. I’ve read quite a 
few books about Indian culture 
and their way of life. They have a 
lot to offer and we have a lot to 
leam. 

Any mascot we adopt, in my 
opinion, should be something 
that would keep our existing ties 
with Native American Culture, as 
well as develop new ones. We 
should choose something Indians 
respect and identify with. By 
accepting their beliefs we would 
both honor them and leam from 
them. 

In 1856, the chief of the 
Duwamish Indians said, in 
speaking of the white man, “He 
sees and claims the world for 
himself and fails to see that he is 
an integral part of the world.” 

Native Americans believe that 
we have a kinship with all life and 
a duty to help preserve it. In an 
Indian’s mind people are not 
sovereign to nature but part of it 

1 propose the wolf as a mascot; 
the Juniata Wolf Pack. By iden¬ 
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Wolves howl when alone for pleasure and also to seek contact with contpaniions, and when 
together, the chorus in the true sense of the word may be a group ritual expresses their unitv 
and kinship through song. & J 


tifying ourselves with a wild ani¬ 
mal we are admitting in fact that 
we are of one essence with nature 
rather than dominant to it.By 
doing this we are accepting 
Indian beliefs, preserving the 
bond we made with our past mas¬ 
cot and hopefully realizing what* 
our true relation within nature is. 

Michael W. Fox, in his book 
The Soul of the Wolf, points out 
many similarities between 
wolves and people. The way in 
which we can seme and touch 
some part of the inner world in 
other people through our eyes, is 
representative of the emotions, 
reactions and intentions found in 
the eyes of a wolf. For example, 
looking down and away is a sub¬ 
missive or friendly signal, a 
direct stare is a threat, and a wide 
“innocent” gaze is associated 
with playful intentions. “A 


Dear Editor, 

I would like to applaud KDAVIR 
for sponsoring a ”No Top-40” 
dance. I am a big fan of alternative 
music and have been for a long time. 
I thought die dance was a great 
opportunity for those of us who 
enjoy this type of music to have a 
great time and was also a chance to 
expose more people to a different 
musical style. 

Unfortunatley, not everone appre¬ 
ciated a chance to experience some¬ 
thing different. To the three drunken 
girls who insisted that it wasn’t 
worth $2 for a dance that played no 
top-40,1 suggest that next time you 
consider you may be in the company 
of someone who likes “that music.” 
If the dance is not worth your 
money, leave; don’t hang around 
bad-mouthing something that some¬ 
body else may appreciate. 


steady, confident, and unvarying 
gaze speaks silent volumes of the 
potential energy, emotional 
balance, and latent or actual 
awareness of an individual-wolf 
or man.” 

The wolf shows us, as it does in 
and through it’s eyes, that touch 
is another channel of communi¬ 
cation to help bridge the “illusory 
species barrier” and experience 
and understand our kinship. As in 
humans, wolves will close their 
eyes in pleasure before they 
touch. Often they will embrace 
each other with their forearms in 
a pattern identical to a human 
hug. 

Fox points out that while the 
strength of the wolf is in the pack, 
and die strength of the pack is in 
the wolf, we must recognize that 
the “strength of the pack lies also 
in the diversity of its individual 


To the guy who felt the need to 
emulate the act of masturbation in 
order to express his opinion of the 
music, spare us your private prac¬ 
tices. Leaving the dance would have 
been a lot less offensive. 

Finally, to the Juniata community 
as a whole, “alternative” music does 
have a beat, and you can dance to it. 
Alternative music goes beyond the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers and a song 
that repeats “Motherf***er" six 
times in three seconds. (A song 
which everyone at the dance seemed 
to enjoy, go figipe.) Try being open- 
minded to opinions other than your 
own and those of your friends. You 
might even find yourself having 
some fun. 

Thanks muchly 

Keli R. Anderson 

P.S. Three cheers to the D.J.H 



members.” 

“The wolf pack echoes our 
past way of life: togetherness, 
unity, kinship, cooperation, altru¬ 
ism, loyalty, and obedience," 

“Wolves, like American 
Indians, lived at peace with 
nature for thousands of years.” 
We have the opportunity and the 
duty as students at Juniata college 
to leam to appreciate the wolf and 
The American Indian as both a 
“mirror” and a "teacher". Once 
we reach this point of recogni¬ 
tion, although we won’t be called 
the Juniata Indians, we will have 
made them part of us and us apart 
of them. 

I welcome articles, ideas, and 
conversation about the 
implementation of a new mascot 
Above all, I hope this article will 
encourage you to get involved. 

Chris Ostrowski 


Dear Editor, 

In conjunction with the visit of 
Russel Means, Student Govern¬ 
ment decided to interview Dr. 
Stroman, professor of Sociology, 
concerning his continuing 
research of the Native American 
culture. Dr. Stroman spent the 
greater part of his summer out 
West visiting reservations and 
museums gathering information 
on Native American history and 
the history of Huntingdon 
county. 

1. Dr. Stroman, I understand 
that you undertook some profes¬ 
sional development activities 
over the summer to leam more 
about native Americans. Can you 
tell me a little about that? 

“ I went on a trip out West to do 
several things. One was to visit a 
number of Indian museums, sec¬ 
ondly to visit a number of Indian 
reservations to get a sense of 
place and lifestyle of those 
Indians on that reservation and 
third to make a few contacts with 
people working in the regional 
offices of the bureau of Indian 
affair...Some of these things that 
1 saw on the reservations became 
a part of my teaching background 
and helped me gain a sense of the 
huge diversity of American 
Indian life both currently and 
over time in the United States.” 

(Coa tinned oa Page 6) 
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Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

(A note from Counselor’s Comer. 
This article appeared in the local 
paper on Dec. 31, 1992. Since it 
advocates change at any point not 
just on New Year’s Day, it is 
reprinted in this issue of the 
Juniatian.) 

Resolutions—easy to make and 
much easier to break. Why is it that 
resolutions always seem to be asso¬ 
ciated withNew Year’s Day? I guess 
the answer is tradition. Speaking of 
tradition, Andy Rooney, well- 
known newspaper columnist and TV 
personality, says that breaking New 
Year’s resolutions is as much a tradi¬ 
tion as making them. They are as 
traditional as New Year’s Day bowl 
games and, in some cases, last as 
long as the games. Why is it so hard 
for so many people to keep their 
resolutions? 

Perhaps one of the things we need 
to do is break with tradition. Where 
does it say that we have to wait until 
the first day of the new year to begin 
to work on changing something 
about ourselves? Any day can be the 
day to begin and the sooner the bet¬ 
ter. We keep putting off a change 
that we would like to effect in our 
lives thinking that now is not the 
right time. What follows are a num¬ 
ber of suggestions to be more suc¬ 
cessful at making the changes we so 
much warn to make. 

Dr. John Norcross, a clinical psy¬ 
chologist at the University of Scran¬ 
ton in Pennsylvania, suggests that if 
certain established principles are fol¬ 
lowed positive change will have a 
greater likelihood of occurring. He 
conducted a two-year study and 
found that successful resolvers con¬ 
sistently reminded themselves that 
change was possible and, while there 
will be lapses and slips on the road to 
change, they can be overcome by a 
belief in seif and a recommitment to 
the change process. 

Interestingly enough, Norcross 
found that unsuccessful resolvers 
engaged in wishful thinking and 
self-blame. Consistent with the 
wishful thinking finding, a critical 
fust step in effecting positive change 
is goal selection. Whatever it is that 
we resolve to change must be realis¬ 
tic and attainable. Failure is an 
almost certainty if the goal is too lof¬ 
ty and unreasonable. Expecting 
more of ourselves than we can reaso¬ 
nably deliver as well as looking for 
immediate results may cause us to 
become disheartened and contribute 
to eventual failure. The age old shib¬ 
boleth “One day at a time” is good 
advice in attempting to keep to your 
resolution to change. 

Additionally,the goal or that 
which you wish to attain must be 
important to you. You cannot effect 
meaningful, long-term change if it is 
not something YOU want to do. 
Others may tell you to lose weight, 
exercise or stop smoking but you 
must be the one who decides just 
how important it is to change. Cer¬ 
tainly there are significant people 
who will encourage and support you, 
but you must assume ultimate 



responsibility. 

Dr. David Bums, psychiatrist and 
author, cautions that we have to 
expect difficulties. Goal attainment 
is not realized without frustration 
and self-doubt What we need to 
keep in mind is that we can over¬ 
come the obstacles and persevere. 

Another important consideration 
in effecting positive change in our 
lives is to come up with a specific 
plan. It is one thing to merely say we 
want to do something and yet 
another to carefiiilydesign a course 
of action that supports our desired 
change. As an example, ease into an 
exercise program and don’t take on 
more than you can handle. Make the 
exercise program a social activity 
and ask a friend to join you. 

Psychologists tell us that one way 
to achieve a goal is to break it down 
into sub-goals or sub-tasks. What 
may well seem overwhelming is not 
so bad when we divide the larger 
task into smaller, more manageable 
parts. Losing unwanted pounds 
serves as a good example. Rather 
than saying you are going to lose 20 
pounds, which seems like a insur¬ 
mountable task, you might want to 
consider losing a specific amount 
each week over a predetermined 
time period. 

Finally, Bums suggests that we 
give ourselves credit. Focus on what 
we have done and not on what we 
have been unable to do. Isn’t it inter¬ 
esting and indeed unfortunate that 
many of us expend more time and 
energy worrying about what we have 
to do than actually doing something 
toward resolution. In other words, 
we spend more time worrying than 
doing. 

Many times we are too hard on 
ourselves. There is a saying that the 
good Lord designed the human body 
so that we can neither pal our own 
backs nor kick ourselves too easily. 
We are bound to experience lapses 
and slips from time to time. A slip in 
your attempt to effect positive 
change does not mean it's over, but 
you need to recommit yourself. 

Any successful behavioral change 
program has a reward system. Do 
something for yourself after you 
have accomplished a difficult task. 
Perhaps one of the most critical hur¬ 
dles to overcome is that of being too 
hard on ourselves. If there ever were 
to be an eleventh commandment it 
just might be not to take ourselves so 
seriously. 

Remember, we can make the 
change happen if we have a plan, 
persist and believe in ourselves. If 
the task becomes more than we can 
manage alone, don’t hesitate to get 
help. Friends and professionals can 
help us successfully attain our much 
desired goals. 


Read The Juniatian 


Internships 


The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new info posted 
each week). 

Sciences/Biomedical Research 
POEs: Baylor College of Medicine, 
Houston, TX. Summer Medical And 
Research Training (SMART) Prog¬ 
ram provides research laboratory 
experiences in the biomedical sci¬ 
ences. Seminar activities supple 
meni research work. Must have 3.0 
gpa or better to apply. Pay: 
$250/wlc, and subsidized housing 
available. Application deadline: 
February 28. 

Biology POEs: University of Pen¬ 
nsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 10 week 
laboratory research positions in the 
biological sciences. Pay: $200/wk, 
plus subsidized housing and dining 
services. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

Zoology, Pre-Vet, Horticulture, 
Graphics, Public Affairs/Education, 
numerous other areas: National Zoo¬ 
logical Park, Washington, D.C. 
Internships available in all areas of 
zoo operations and research. Special 
program for minority students. Pay: 
$2,400/summer. Application dead¬ 
line: Feb. 21. 

Biology POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer intern¬ 
ships in advanced root biology 
research, looking at the conceptual 
and technical problems presented by 
plant roots. Application deadline: 
Feb. 28. 

Aquatic and Terrcstial Biology 
POEs: Hancock Biological Station, 
Murray, KY. Summer program to 
provide field station experience in 
almost limitless areas of Ecology 
and Biology. Located on Kentucky 
Lake, one of the largest resevoirs in 
the U.S. 

Science, Engineering, Math 
POEs: University of Delaware, 
Lewes, Del. 10-week summer 
internships in guided research in die 
marine sciences. Topics include 
chemical, physical, or biological 
oceanography, marine 
biochemistry/biology/and geology. 
Pay: $2,500/ summer, plus free 
housing and travel assistance. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 15. 

Biology/Oceanography POEs: 
Univ. of Georgia Marine Institute, 
Sapelo bland, Ga. Research posi¬ 
tions in a unique sea-island environ¬ 
ment for Juniors. Pay: 
$2,400/suntmer, subsidized on- 
island housing, and travel reim¬ 
bursement. Application deadline: 
Feb. 5. 

Oceanography/Ocean Engineer¬ 
ing: University of Rhode Island, 
Narragansett, RI. 12 week summer 
oceangraphic research program in 
projects related to physics, ocean 
engineering, chemistry, geology, or 
biology. Pay: Stipend provided, plus 
trawl assistance and discount rates 
on housing. Application deadline: 
March 14. 

Science POEs: Weis Center for 
Research, Geisinger Clinic, Danvil¬ 
le, Pa. Summer research positions in 
various areas with emphasis at the 


cellular and molecular level of car¬ 
diovascular function. Pay: 
$800/month. Application deadline: 
Feb. 1. 

Physical Sciences, Math/ 
CompSci POEs: Summer Intern 
Program in Planetary Science, 
Houston, TX. 10 week research pos¬ 
itions forundergraduates in planet¬ 
ary and terrestrial studies at the 
Lunar and Planetary Institute. Pay: 
$250/wk. plus up to $300 for travel 
expenses and leads for low-cost 
housing. Application deadline: Feb. 
10 . 

Environmental Science, Educa¬ 
tion: Wilderness Ventures, Jackson, 
WY. Summer staff needed for wil¬ 
derness oriented travel program for 
teenagers throughout the Rockies 
and Pacific Northwest. Trips 
emphasize backpacking, whitewater 
rafting/kayaking, canoeing, climb¬ 
ing. Must be 21 yrs. of age with safe 
driving record. Regular pay, plus all 
living expenses covered. 

Biology POEs: Iowa Fish & Wild¬ 
life Research Unit, Ames, IA. Field 
Assts. needed to study Neotropical 
migrant songbirds on the Upper Mis¬ 
sissippi River (from MN to IA). Pay: 
$880-$ 1,100/month, plus housing. 

Environmental & related Science 
POEs: Oak Ridge National Lab, Oak 
Ridge, TN. Various internships in 
research in energy- and hazardous 
waste-related areas. Pay: 
$1,000-$1,400/month. Must be U.S. 
citizen with GPA of 3.0 or greater. 
Application deadline: Feb. 15. 

Environmental Science, Educa¬ 
tion: Fairview Lake EE Center, 
Newton, NJ. Teach up to 15 diff. EE/ 
OE classes to K-adults. Pay: 
$160/wk & housing. 

Science, Engineering POEs: 
NORCUS, Richland, WA. Research 
and training appointments for under¬ 
graduates in various Dept, of 
Energy-affiliated laboratories in 
Washington state. Must be at least a 
sophomore and a U.S. citizen. Pay: 
$250/wk. t plus pay for one round- 
trip travel expense to worksite. 
Application deadline: Feb. 1. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks. Application deadline: April 
30. 

Physics POEs: Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Summer research in 
Physics for Juniors who plan to 
pursue graduate studies in Physics. 
Pay: $300/wcek, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: March 15. 

Engineering POEs: Pa. Dept, of 
Transportation, various locations 
throughout Pa. Summer positions in 
construction insp'setion, materials 
testing, construction documentation, 
roadside development program. 
Pay: $6.25-S7.25/hr. 

All Sciences, Engineering, Psy¬ 
chology POEs: University of Minne¬ 
sota, Minneapolis & St Paul, MN. 
More than 100 undergraduate 
research positions in 29 different 
Life Science disciplines. Pay: 
$250/wk. Housing available. Should 
have 3.2 GPA or better to apply. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: Penn State, University Park, 
Pa. Summer research program in 
variety of science and engineering 
fields. Pay: $2,500/9 weeks, plus 
$600 travel allowance. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Continuing 

Education 

Continuing Education Offerings - 
Spring 1993 These courses are avail¬ 
able to Juniata students. No addi¬ 
tional discounts in price are avail¬ 
able, and no credit is offered for 
these courses. See Mrs. Moulton, 
Registrar’s Office, for registration 
forms. 

SWIMNASTICS FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS: In-pool exercise designed to 
develop muscle tone, flexibility, and 
total body strength. Non-swimmers 
can participate fully. Details: Meets 
every Tuesday and Thursday, start¬ 
ing March 23, and ending May 6, 
1993, from 7:00-8:00 p.m., Juniata 
Sports+Rec. Center pool. Fee: 
$30.00. 

ADVANCED SWIMNASTICS: 
Similar content as Swimnastics for 
Beginners, but with more advanced 
techniques used and water aerobics 
added. Details: Meets every Monday 
and Wednesday, starting March 22. 
and ending May 5, 1993, from 
7:00-8:00 p.m., in the College 
Sports+Rec. Center pool. Fee: 
$30.00. 

WATER AEROBICS: Aerobic 
exercise in the pool designed to 
develop and maintain cardiovascular 
fitness. Flexibility in the exercises 
makes this class possible for parti¬ 
cipants at ail levels of fitness. Non¬ 
swimmers can participate fully. 
Details: Meets every Tuesday & 
Thursday mornings, 9:30-10:30 
a.m., starting February 2, ending 
April 8,1993 (no class on March 9 & 
11), Juniata Sports+Rec. Center 
pool. Fee: $35.00. 

SWIMMING LESSONS FOR 
ADULTS: Red Cross certified 
swimming lessons fi>T adults, struc¬ 
tured for persons with little or no 
swimming ability. Course instructor 
will individualize instruction for 
variety of skill levels. Details: Spe¬ 
cific details for this course to be 
determined. Tentative plans are to 
meet 2 nights/week in the early 
evening for 1 hour/night (10-12 total 
sessions), between March and May, 
at the College Sports+Rec. Center 
Pool. Fee:$35.00. Please call the 
Registrar’s Office to sign up if you. 
are interested in this course and/or 
receiving additional details. 

BASIC LIFEGUARDING: Red 
Cross certified course to teach skills 
and knowledge for entry level life¬ 
guards, resulting in certification or 
re-certification (valid for 3 yrs.) for 
participants who pass course 
requirements. Must be 15 yrs. of age 
on or before Feb. 2,1993, have valid 
CPR and First Aid certification, and 
pass basic swimming test to partici¬ 
pate (call for details). Details: Meets 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
6:00- 8:00 p.m., starting Feb. 2 and 
ending March 2, 1993 (9 sessions). 
Fee: $35.00 (does not include 
required book). 

INTRODUCTION TO CERAM¬ 
ICS (Adult class): An introductory 
course for adults to teach the basic 
ceramic processes. Includes forming 
useful and decorative pottery and 
sculpture from clay, then glazing 
and firing the pieces. Work on pot¬ 
ter’s wheel included. Details: Will 
meet for six consecutive Tuesday 
nights (Feb. 9 through March 16, 
1993), 7:00-9:30 p.m.. in the College 
Ceramics Studio. Fee: $50.00 
(includes materials). Register early: 
limited enrollment. 

• '(Continued on Page 4) 
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By Fat Smith 

Everyone at one time or another 
has choices to make. Sometimes the 
choices are good at the lime but as 
we change they are no longer the 
right ones. Sound familiar? Sure 
everyone changes his or her mind 
about all kinds of things from what 
course to take to what kind of car to 
buy. But what about those choices 
that can’t be easitly changed, like a 
career or a lifestyle or a family. You 
don’t get money back guarantees or 
hassle free exchanges so what do 
you do? Well, if you’re gutsy but 
scared, smart but stupid, confident 
but confused, you become a PAR 
student. 

Is this an easy decision? No. Are 
we confident about our decision? 
No. Arc there any guarantees that we 
have made the right decision? No. 
Would we do it again? Probably. 

For the many different types of 
PAR students that are here, there are 
just as many reasons why we are 
here. M;r.y students found that after 
years of being out of school they 
needed to make a new career choice. 
For some, the economy eliminated 
jobs that they had held for years, for 
others, personal injury meant that 
they could no longer do their job, 
and for some, the decision to attend 
college and pursue a career was post¬ 
poned while families were started or 
spouses pursued careers. In my case, 

I needed to finish a degree that I had 
started twelve years ago. 

Why did I postpone two years of 
college for twelve years? Because 1 
wanted to get married, have a family, 
and get a job. Am I sorry that I’m 
over thirty and back in school? Yes 
and no. 

As older students we have a whole 
different perspective from what we 
had years ago. Because we have 
lived through some of the things dis¬ 
cussed in class we understand more. 
We also try harder and expect more. 
You will notice that we usually talk 
more in class. Believe me, we are not 

Continuing- 

(Con’t from Page 3) 

PIANO LESSONS (For Begin¬ 
ners): Classes for beginners, ages 15 
or older, in the College’s state-of- 
the-art Yamaha Clavinova Piano 
Laboratory. Students will learn 
skills and concepts necessary to read 
and interpret musical scores and to 
perform short pieces both with and 
without the score. Details: Meets 
Tuesday evenings, 7:00-9:00 p.m., 
from Feb. 2 through April 27,1993 
(no class on March 9). Fee: $200 
(includes music book and access to 
facilities for practice). Register ear¬ 
ly: limited enrollment. 
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Juniatian 


showing off or trying for extra 
points. We are interested; we are try¬ 
ing to ieam; we have something to 
say. The flip side is that sometimes 
we don’t say anything because we 
don’t have a clue. In my case, I had 
algebra fifteen years ago and when a 
professor refers to it I am usually 
lost. This is where the no part of my 
answer comes in. 

The no part also comes in when l 
am at home trying to study and my 
four-year-old wants to play. Because 
I am divorced, there is no one to 
entertain him when I am studying. 
He is usually very patient (for his 
age), but even he has his limits. I 
knew he had reached it one day when 
I saw him coloring and I asked what 
he was doing. He shouted “leave me 
alone. I’m trying to study!” I knew 
then it was time for a break. 

The no part also comes in the 
mornings when I am trying to get us 
both ready, drop him off at day care 
and make an 8:00 class. This is rare¬ 
ly a smooth process. Most mornings 
he pokes around and won’t tell me 
what he wants for breakfast then 
won’t eat it anyway. He usually 
gives me a hassle about taking a toy 
with him to day care (this is not 
allowed), and on mornings that I am 
really pressed for lime, his teacher 
wants to talk. 

No is also for weekends when I try 
to catch up on homework, read chap¬ 
ters, and do laundry and my four- 
year-old gets sick and throws up on 
my homework. It is also when my 
car breaks down and my mother says 
forget this school nonsense and get a 
job. “I hear McDonald’s is hiring.” It 
is also when my ex-husband com¬ 
plains that our son needs a haircut 
and asks me when I’m going to 
forget this school stuff and get a teal 
job. He heard Shcetz is hiring. 

But the life of a PAR student isn’t 
all stress and hassles. Last week my 
son was collecting papers and pen¬ 
cils and when I asked him why, he 
said, “this is for my desk because I 
want to be like you, mom.” 

PREGNANT? 

FRIGHTENED? 

CONFUSED? 


Contact: 

CROSSROADS 

Problem 
Pregnancy Services 

206 Sixth St, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 16652 

( 814 ) 643-3570 

ALL SERVICES FREE AND 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Legislative 

Voice 


Welcome back to Juniata! By now, 
you should be in the swing of things 
again, and the Student Government 
will provide you with more things to 
do this semester. 

First, Indian Rights Activist, Rus¬ 
sell Means, will be speaking to the 
college community on Jan. 28, 8:15 
p.m. in Oiler Hall. Mean, famous for 
his protests and his starring role in 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,” is quick¬ 
ly becoming one of the most promi¬ 
nent Indian rights activists. You 
should try to make every effort to 
attend. 

PAR Students have some good 
news. They now have the option of 
receiving health services from the 
college medical facilities. 

Lights have been installed in front 
of North. The added light will make 
travel in that area safer. 

Funding has been approved to 
install phones in TNT, South, and 
Lesher. The phones will allow stu¬ 
dents to call local numbers for free. 
The phones will be installed by 
February. 

Elections will be held on Jan. 26 to 
replace a Freshman Senator who res¬ 
igned. Elections will be held in Ellis 
Lobby during lunch and dinner. 
Those Freshman who are interested 
can pick up a petition from the infor¬ 
mation desk. Good Luck! 

The Student Government will be 
handing out free folders for Juniata ! 
students. Be on the look-out for them. 

Just a reminder, don’t hesitate to 
contact your senator if you have any 
questions or comments. 


Kvasir, Juniata 
College's Original 
Literary magazine 
and Kdavir, Ju¬ 
niata's alternative 
magazine, are both 
currently request¬ 
ing submissions 

(poetry, short 
stories, drawings, 
photographs, etc.). 

Kvasir publishes 
student writing on 
a variety of topics. 

Kdavir is more fo¬ 
cused upon satire 
and black humor. 

Kvasir's P.O. 
Box is 916: Kda¬ 
vir' is 1447. 


Killing Time 


By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

For millions, “government” 
means a distant, far away entity, 
scorned from afar by the many. 
To their putative “representa¬ 
tives” in Washington, D.C., or 
even Harrisburg, Pa., millions are 
all but invisible, and rarely do 
they (if ever) meet. There are 
instances, however, when people 
do get in personal contact with 
government, and the results are 
often more instructive than a 
mountain of history books. 

Consider the case of a man, his 
wife, and two little girls, who 
literally took their case all of the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
in a noble bid for freedom, literal¬ 
ly, for it was freedom from slav¬ 
ery. The case is known to lawyers 
and historians as Dred Scott vs. 
Sandford (1857), and we here 
draw excerpts from the lengthy 
opinion of Chief Justice Roger 
Brooke Taney, a bony, yellow- 
toothed one-time slave owner, 
who wrote: 

“The question is simply this: 
Can a Negro, whose ancestors 
were imported into this country, 
and sold as slaves, become a 
member of the political commun¬ 
ity formed and brought into exis¬ 
tence by the Constitution of the 
United States , and as such 
become entitled to all the rights, 
and priveleges, and immunities 
guaranteed by that instrument to 
the citizen?....The plea applies to 
that class of persons only whose 
ancestors were Negroes of the 
African race, and imported into 
this country, and sold and held as 
slaves. The only matter in issue 
before the court, therefore, is 
whether the descendants of such 
slaves, when they shall be eman¬ 
cipated, or who are bom of 
parents who had become free 
before their birth, are citizens of a 


state, in the sense in which the 
word citizen is used in the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. We 
think they are not, and that they 
are not included, and were not 
intended to be included under the 
word ‘citizens’ in the Constitu¬ 
tion, and can therefore claim 
none of the rights and privileges 
which that instrument provides 
for and secures to citizens of the 
United States. On the contrary, 
they were at that time considered 
as a subordinate and inferior class 
of beings, who had been subju¬ 
gated by the dominant race* and, 
whether emancipated or not, yet 
remained subject to their authori¬ 
ty, and had no rights or privileges 
but those who held the power and 
the government might choose to 
grant them....They had for more 
than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior 
order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, 
either in social or political rela¬ 
tions; and so far inferior, that they 
had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect; and 
that the Negro might justly and 
lawfully be reduced to slavery for 
his benefit.” 

Centuries of African- 
American history can be con¬ 
densed into the opinion of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and, of 
course, American history as well. 
The suffering of millions fol¬ 
lowed the opinion, for upwards to 
a century after what has come to 
be called “Taney’s Folly.” 

As for the Scott family, they 
found no relief from the court, 
one of the few instances in his¬ 
tory that a slave petitioned a court 
for his freedom (and that of his 
family) and the court ruled he had 
no rights, not even the right to 
sue! 


Health Profession Announcements 


L Any HGSA student interested 
in going to the HOSA State Leader¬ 
ship Conference in Lancaster on 
April 1 (leaving the afternoon of 
Wednesday, March 31), should sign 
the sheet posted on the HOSA bulle¬ 
tin board in Stayer Lounge by Mon¬ 
day, Feb. 1. Details will be 
fotnthcoming. 

2. Attention Occupational Ther¬ 
apy Students! Thomas Jefferson 
University now has an option for an 
entry-level Master’s degree in occu¬ 
pational therapy. Please see your 
advisor for details. 

3. Ten copies of the MCAT Prac¬ 
tice Exam are on Health Professions 
Reserve; Please use these resources 
but refrain from writing in the book¬ 
let Thanks! 


1. All freshmen, sophomore, and 
junior optometry students desiring to 
have observational experience once 
per week for this semester with 
optometric practices in Huntin gdo n 
should submit their class schedules 
to Dr. Kirchof-Gltzier by Monday, 
Jan. 25. This experience is especi«$! y 
important for students in our 3 + 4 
program with the Pennsylvania Col¬ 
lege of Optometry! 

2. Optometry students preparing 
for the upcoming OAT who would 
like to buy a copy of the Betz Guide 
to the OAT may obtain ordering 
information from a flier posted on 
the Health Professions Bulletin 
Board in Stayer Lounge. 
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American 
Red Cross 














WHERE’S THE SNAKE? 



I Martin 


(Con’t from Page 1) 
the war is halted by the truce, the 
young people do not know what 
to do. They have stopped the kill¬ 
ing, now where do they go? 

Because of their disadvan¬ 
taged social and economic back¬ 
ground, what they can do now to 
better themselves remains the big 
question. Becnel says that they 
want to help themselves. The sol¬ 
ution is very complex but the core 
of it is that America has to help 
these disadvantaged youths help 
themselves. Becnel described 
how they desperately want to bet¬ 
ter themselves and move into the 
middle class, but this class is 
almost magical to them. They do 
not know how to reach it; they 
were not raised in a family or an 
area which gave them advan¬ 
tages. The gang members do not 
want anyone to do it for them, but 
they do want some help. Becnel 
closed by saying that if we do not 
start caring and doing something, 
these young people will revert 
back to what they do know well- 
violence. 



Native 


(Con’t from Page 1) 
about American Indians in history 
books. Russell Means’s presence 
will provide the Native American 
perspective on this issue and the lar¬ 
ger concern which is the plight of the 
American Indian," he said. 

Andrea Treese added, “This is an 
excellent opportunity for the college 
community to become educated on 
Native American issues by the most 
famous Native American activist.” 

Bom on South Dakotas’s pine 
Ridge Reservation in 1939, Means 
was the eldest son of Hank Means, 
an Oglaga Sioux and Thodora 
(Feather) Means, a full-blooded 
Yankton Sioux. Shortly after the 
outbreak of World War II, Hank 
Means moved his family to Califor¬ 
nia where he found work with the 
Naval Department. Russell attended 
both reservation and public schools 
in Vallejo, California. He graduated 
from San Leandro High School in 
1958 and continued his formal edu¬ 
cation at Oakland City College and 
Arizona State University. 

A turning point in Means’s life 
occurred when he served as Director 
of Cleveland’s American Indian 
Center. He met Dennis Banks, a co¬ 
founder of the American Indian 
Movement at a seminar and 
embarked upon a relationship that 
would rocket them both into national 
prominence. On Thanksgiving Day, 
1970, they led an Indian contingent 
that seized the Mayflower II in Ply¬ 
mouth, Massachusetts. 

Over the next several years. 
Means staged events designed to 


CHRISTOPHER FORNEY 

Chris Forney 
serves with 
BVS in Belfast 

Elgin, IL - Christopher Forney of 
12416 Pretoria Drive, Silver Spring, 
Md. 20904, has recently undertaken 
a two year Chinch of the Brethren 
Volunteer Service (BVS) assign¬ 
ment with Top Spot Youth Center in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Christopher is a 1991 graduate of 
Juniata College in Huntingdon, Pea- 


bring attention to the American 
Indian plight. He conducted a prayer 
vigil on Mount Rushmore and filed a 
$9,000,000 lawsuit against the 
Cleveland Indians alleging that the 
teams’s nickname defamed Ameri¬ 
can Indians. Means’s most famous 
act of defiance occurred at Wounded 
Knee, South Dakota of February 27, 
1973. Responding to the numerous 
murders perpetrated by puppet tribal 
governments and the extreme condi¬ 
tions of oppression, the takeover at 
Wounded Knee revisited the sight of 
the American Indian massacre at the 
hands of U.S. solders in 1890. 
“Either they attack and wipe us out 
as they did in 1890,” Means said at 
the time, “or they negotiate our rea¬ 
sonable demands.” 

The siege at Wounded Knee 
lasted 71 days. As a condition to end 
the stalemate, he offered to surren¬ 
der himself to the authorities if he 
would be allowed to go to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. to negotiate directly with 
governmental officials. He was 
flown to the nafions’s capital in 
handcuffs, but was dismayed to find 
that they still refused to negotiate. 

Since Wounded Knee, Means has 
been successful in taking his case 
before the international community. 
He has lectured and attended confer¬ 
ences in New Zealand, Japan, South 
Korea, Nicaragua, Spain, Columbia, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Eng¬ 
land, Canada, and Libya. 

Russell Mean’s life was to change 
in a very unexpected fashion. Sever¬ 
al years ago, he met a filmmaker 
who had shown an interest in Indian 
affairs. This filmmaker, Michael 



ONUFKJUCMIMEVOfrroflESTFMES." 


nsylvania. He Received a B.A. in 
Psychology. Christopher spent his 
junior year abroad studying in Hull, 
England, he has been active with 
NAACP and Habitat for Humanity. 
This past summer, Christopher 
traveled with the Church of the Bre¬ 
thren Peace Team, working at many 
Church of the Brethren Camps 
throughout the northern and eastern 
part of the U.S. Some of his interests 
include cartoon illustration, acting, 
athletics, baseball card collecting, 
and social justice issues. Christopher 
is a member of Columbia United 
Christian Church in Columbia, 
Maryland. Christopher can be reach¬ 
ed at 2 Workman Avenue, Belfast 
BT133FB Northern Ireland. 

Top Spot Youth Center was 
opened in January 1988. It was 
created to provide Belfast youth an 
alternative to the streets and the 
recreational activities spawned by 
the paramilitary groups active in the 
area. Top Spot offers a relaxed atmo¬ 
sphere where youth can participate 
in a variety of different activities. 
Boot, table tennis, football, arts and 
crafts and computer games are 
always available. Other activities 
include cross-community work, 
photography and music instruction, 
and nuny other educational prog¬ 
rams. The age group of participants 
is from ten to eighteen. 

Christopher's assignment to Top 
Spot Youth Center followed an 
orientation at Camp Fbacaslte near 
FmcasKe, Virginia. A group of 27 
volunteers came together from all 
over die U.S., the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and England. Fa three 
weeks they lived together as a com¬ 
munity and studied such topics as 
Biblical Servanthood, Mediation, 
Centra! America, Welcoming Diver¬ 
sity, and Homelessness, die volun¬ 
teers donated two days of assistance 
to Roanoke area community service 
agencies including Justice House, 


Salvation Army, and Samaritan Inn. 
By visiting these agencies, and vari¬ 
ous churches in the area, the volun¬ 
teers were exposed to the urban lifes¬ 
tyles existing there, orientation 
builds community spirit among par¬ 
ticipants through personal sharing, 
fellowship and increases knowledge 
of the world. 

Chrisopher is taking part in a 
longstanding tradition of ministry 
through service. BVS, established in 
1948, works at advocating justice, 
peacemaking, serving basic human 
needs, and maintaining the integrity 
of creation. Approximately 160 
BVSers, in the U.S. and abroad, 
work with various peace, social and 
economic justice organizations 
focusing on many current social 
needs including child, youth and 
senior citizens* care; ecological 
issues; homelessness; refugee assis¬ 
tance; domestic and international 
peacemaking; and general commun¬ 
ity services. In exchange for their 
work, volunteers receive room, 
board and a small monthly stipend 
from their project. Brethren Volun¬ 
teer Service, a program of the 
Church of the Brethren General 
Board, is open to any person 18 or 
older interested in service through a 
Christian program. 

Earth Day Group 
To Meet 

All students, faculty and staff, 
interested in making things happen 
fa Earth Day 1993 are invited to 
attend the winter meeting of the 
Huntingdon County Earth Day 
Committee. The group will meet on 
Saturday, Jan. 30 at 2 p.m. in room 
B200of BSC. Bring your ideas, your 
energy and your environmentally 
minded friends. Together we can 
make April 22,1993 and Earth Day 
to remember. 


Mann, would later produce the hit 
television series, “Miami Vice.” 

Means received a call from Mann 
in early 1991. Mann wondered 
whether he would be interested in 
casting for a role in a movie. Becom¬ 
ing a movie star was the furthest 
thing from his mind and he respect¬ 
fully refused. Upon further prompt¬ 
ing by Mann, who assured Russell 
that he would not be cast in ste¬ 
reotypical roles. Means agreed to 
reconsider. Means was selected for 
the lead Indian role in the James Fen- 
imore Cooper classic, “Last of the 
Mohicans.” This film, directed by 
Mann, was released in September, 
1992. 

Ever vigilant for his cause, Means 
supported a walkout of some 150 
Indian actors who protested discri¬ 
minate treatment. He also found it 
necessary to reprove the production 
staff for insensitivity and employ¬ 
ment of derogatory terms such as 
“Chief ” “Redskin,” and referring to 
an Indian choker as a “dog collar." 
All in all, the experience was good 
for Means and the entire Mohican 
team. An assistant director observed 
of Means, “He was a major league 
pain in the ass, but Russell was the 
person to cast for the part. He is the 
Last of the Mohicans.” 

Laue added, “We can read about 
the Civil Rights movement, we can 
read about how courageous our 
ancestors were when they came here 
and ’discovered’ America. But only 
recently have we begun to under¬ 
stand how we have discriminated 
against American Indians through¬ 
out history. Means will do more than 
explore the mascot issue, hopefully 
he will provide us with a perspective 
that we have not encountered 
before." 

The lecture at 8:15 p.m. in Oiler 
Hall on Thursday, Jan. 28 is open to 
the public and free of charge. 

Juniata college’s Paul E. Hick- 
es Observatory, located on cam¬ 
pus behind the Science Center, 
will be open to the public every 
clear Monday and Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:30 during 
the month of February. Of special 
interest are Venus, Mercury, 
Mars, the Moon (full on the 6th), 
the winter constellations includ¬ 
ing Orion, Taurus, and Gemini, 
and several star clusters (e.g. the 
Pleiades and the Beehive) and 
nebulae (massive, distant clouds 
of gas and dust). We will also try 
to view Comet Schaumasse dur¬ 
ing the last two weeks of the 
month. 

Venus is brilliant this month, 
and on the evening of its greatest 
brilliancy, Feb. 24, will be 
cradled by the crescent moon. 
The best time to view Mercury 
will be on Feb. 21 when it will be 
near the Western Horizon at 
sunset and about 20 degrees 
below Venus. Mars is presently 
quite bright in the high in the sky, 
but will be getting dimmer week 
by week. Saturn is not visible this 
month because it is behind the 
sun, but Jupiter is bright and can 
be seen from late evening until 
dawn. 

Noteworthy in February are 
the anniversaries of Galileo’s 
(Feb. 15, 1564) and Copernicus’ 
(Feb. 19,1473) births and the dis¬ 
covery of Pluto by Clyde Tom¬ 
baugh just 63 years ago on Feb. 
18, 1930. Pluto is presently the 
eighth farthest planet from the 


King 

Holiday 

By Brigitta R. Brunner 

Jan. 18 marked Juniata’s second 
celebration in recognition of Martin 
Luther King Jr. and his desire for 
social justice for all. 

Keynote speaker, Harriet 
Richardson Michel, made use of per¬ 
sonal observations to convey her 
message. She started by relating her 
story of being an agent of change at 
J.C. guided by a “star of hope and 
diversity.” 

Michel attributes today's attitudes 
towards racial conflict to various 
sources. The Civil Rights movement 
was short-lived. Generally, it has 
been assumed that new laws have 
overcome old societal ills. Govern¬ 
ment has cut the funding of prog¬ 
rams because of claims that these 
programs create a victim mentality. 
Instead, this money was allocated to 
other programs and there were insuf¬ 
ficient funds to develop “human 
capitol.” 

The Civil Rights movement also 
created new problems for society to 
face - backlash of resentment, chal¬ 
lenge to national standards of institu¬ 
tions, and majority defining by 
prejudice. 

Michel deemed our world as one 
of “mean-spirited times.” Our nation 
has seen a “loss of civility and under¬ 
standing” and a “loss of a common 
culture with goals.” In addition, 
“misunderstanding riddles all ethnic 
groups.” Michel stated that “a color 
line still divides us.” 

“Race is an American problem in 
need of national convensus and a 
national will,” said Michel. Howev¬ 
er, Michel warned that “passion 
without purpose lacks power.” New 
opportunities to change these “times 
of challenge and controversy” 
abound. Each of us must ask Where 
will I stand? What can I do to bring 
this problem together? Racism is 
everyone’s problem; we must all 
join to solve it. 

Barbara Cottman Becnel spoke on 
the Urban Peace Movement. Becnel 
began her work with Crypt and 
Blood gang members with a journa¬ 
listic assignment. 

Becnel told the story of a twenty- 
one year old war zone in the United 
States. Rival factions of the Crypts 
and Bloods engage in warfare daily. 
In 1991, 800 deaths were attributed 
to gangs. The U.S. Army sends its 
doctors to Martin Luther King Jr. 
Medical Center in Watts fa training 
because this area is so similar to a 
war zone. Why, you may ask, do 
between 35,000 and 100,000 youths 
join gangs? Their answer, “wc don’t 
have any choices." 

However, there is a bright side to 
this story. A truce has been called. 
This urban peace movement is per¬ 
suading other gangs to unite for 
peace and re-vitalize programs. 
Unfortunately, this peace is fragile. 
Gang members hold a dream of a 
peaceful and prosperous communi¬ 
ty, but “this window of opportunity” 
won’t slay open forever. We all need 
to care about this peace because it is 
not an Urban Story-it is an Ameri¬ 
can Story. As Becnel said, “We can’t 
afford to buy into the status quo. 
Their success is our success, and 
their failure is our failure.” 


Get Involved 
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The Oracle 

Hams After you have answered those ques- 

6 tions and a few additional ones, per¬ 
ilous haps it would be wise to make neces- 

Feb.19 sary assements and reconciliations 

iquarius, distrac- your life* 
and more distrac- Leo 

>nsistently in your 24-Aug.23 

; week. Although Independent Leo, now is the best 
ill be tempting, it time lo en i°y y our freedom. This 
tin focused. This week make some time to hang out 
nt to establish an wi * y° ur friends > watch some tele¬ 
tween work and vision, go shopping, or play volley¬ 
ball. Now is your time to enjoy, 
ces There are 24 hours in a day, and cer- 

larch20 tainly a few are meant to be 

es, you are an dwindled, 

of person always Virgo 

form of entertain- Aug.24-Sept.23 

ike the opportuni- Innovative Virgo, now is the best 
e. You may want time IO 8 et crazy with creativity! this 
, ice skating, or a week dare to be bizarre and follow 
tost definitely the your whims. Take the opportunity to 

an a get-a-way try something new, perhaps by rear¬ 
ranging your room or even writing 
ies poetry. No matter what you do, do it 

•April 20 withVirgo pride. 

>ve turbulence in Libra 

path to resolution . Sept.24-Oct.23 
s, practicality, and Liberal Libra, you are an ambi- 
he utmost impor- tious headstrong person on your 
ig die outcome of wa y to success. You have an 

hough it is your extremely chaotic schedule, but this 

strictly listen to week take time to kick back and 

o crucial to listen re lax. Now is the best time to plan an 

rson. Conversing activity for pure enjoyment pur- 

\ certainly brings poses. You will always have next 

itive results. week to conquer the world, 

rus Scorpio 

May 21 Oct.24-Nov.22 

you are a hard- Vibrant Scorpio, love is lingering 
ermined person, around the comer, and it is traveling 
encounter an ele- in your direction. This week you will 

in your life that encounter a stimulating person that 
irgettable. Now is shares many of your views and inter- 

to know that spe- ests. Is this a sheer coincidence? No, 

e had your eye on it is merely fate pointing you into the 

suits are destined right direction. 

Sagittarius 

»ini Nov.23-Dec.21 

June 21 Energetic Sagittarius, you are a 

are you suffering sociable person that exudes self- 
ioldrums?” This confidence and obsinate pride. This 
about to change, week take the time to encourage 
eone that appears someone that needs a little support, 
s, and all around ^ou ^ ave a great philosophy on life, 
i’t be love at first Y ou mosl definitely have the poten- 

i scratch past the lial to be a positive influence in soci¬ 

alize the genuine et y* Ulilize itl 
'ound. Capricorn 

Dec.22-Jan.20 

ter Dramatic Capricorn, you are an 

July 23 eccentric that adds vitality and jubi- 

ficer, this is the lation to any situation. This week 
■ challenges and you will encounter a stresssful situa- 
v is the best time tion - *> ut with your bizarre sense of 
priorities, are the humor and stem practicality you will 
portanttoyousix handle the mishap sufficiently. If 
ant to you know? y° u maintain your jovial wit and 
>eople in your life pleasant smile you will breeze 
supportive role? through the week. 


By Melissa Williams 

For Jan.31-Feb.6 

Aquarius 

Jan,21-Feb.l9 

Spontaneous Aquarius, distrac¬ 
tions, distractions, and more distrac¬ 
tions will appear consistently in your 
life throughout the week. Although 
these diversions will be tempting, it 
is crucial to remain focused. This 
week it is important to establish an 
equal balance between work and 
play. 

Pisces 

Feb.20-March20 

Vigorous Pisces, you are an 
adventurous type of person always 
looking for a new form of entertain¬ 
ment. This week take the opportuni¬ 
ty to explore nature. You may want 
to consider a hike, ice skating, or a 
ski trip. Now is most definitely the 
best time to plan a get-a-way 
activity. 

Arles 

March 21-April 20 

Fickle Aries, love turbulence in 
your life is on the path to resolution 
this week. Patience, practicality, and 
perseverance are the utmost impor¬ 
tance when deciding die outcome of 
a relationship. Although it is your 
natural instinct to strictly listen to 
your heart, it is also crucial to listen 
to that special person. Conversing 
instead of fighting certainly brings 
about more productive results. 

Taurus 

April 21-May 21 

Colorful Taurus, you are a hard¬ 
working and determined person. 
This week you will encounter an ele¬ 
ment of surprise in your life that 
promises to be unforgettable. Now is 
the best time to get to know that spe¬ 
cial person you have had your eye on 
for awhile. The results are destined 
to be favorable. 

Gemini 

May 22-June 21 

Exotic Gemini, are you suffering 
from the “love doldrums?” This 
week your luck is about to change. 
You will meet someone that appears 
arrogant, obnoxious, and all around 
aggravating. It won’t be love at first 
sight, but once you scratch past the 
surface you will realize the genuine 
treasure you have found. 

CanCer 

June 22-July 23 

Melancholy Cancer, this is the 
week to face new challenges and 
conquer them. Now is the best time 
to re-evaluate your priorities, are the 
things that were important to you six 
months ago important to you know? 
Do the significant people in your life 
play a postive and supportive role? 


Only the Newspaper 

Best literature in the world: a 
complimentary paragraph about 
friends in the hometown newspaper. 

Even as man explores the 
dimensions of space, only the 

newspaper continues to cany local -, 

happenings along with these great « 

achievements. ■ 
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‘Loot’ to be 
performed at 
Oiler Hall 

By Sherry Coons 

The cast and crews of Juniata Col¬ 
lege’s winter theatre production, 
"Loot," have already begun to pre¬ 
pare lines, costumes, props, scenes, 
and even accents for the opening of 
the show. 

“Loot," written by Joe orton, will 
be performend in Oiler Hall on Feb 
17,18,19, and 20 at 8:15 p.m, There 
will also be matinee performances 
on Feb. 20 and 21 at 2 p.m. Admis¬ 
sion is free. 

The production is directed by 
Ryan Chadwick; the assistant direc¬ 
tors for “Loot" are Katie Simons and 
Michelle Korea. James Casey is the 
designer and technical director for 
the show; Kate Morrison will serve 
as assistant technical director. The 
stage manager for the production is 
John Torke; assistant stage mana¬ 
gers are An Comman and Michael 
Bradley. 

The cast of “Loot” is as follows; 
Michael Dzanko as McLeavy, Deb 
Windthorst as Fay, Erik Peterson 
portraying Hal, McLeavy’s son, 
Matt Harrison as Truscott, Matt 
Metcalf as Meadows, and Doug 
Musser portraying Dennis. 

The technical crew includes 
Sonya Miller, light board operator, 
Pat Fall, assistant lighting design; 
Sarah Kimnach, prop master; 
Agathe Remoue, sound assistant; 
Jason Loli, set crew; Eric Wemer, 
head Carpenter, and Mary Weid- 
man, carpenter/props. Sharon Sell¬ 
ing and Charlotte Tayler are serving 
as dialect assistants for the cast of 
“Loot” Both are working hard to 
ensure that the characters have 
believable, authentic English 
accents. 

Applications for Resident 
Assistant (RA) positions for the 

1993- 94 academic year are now 
available. Applications can be 
obtained from the Residential 
Live/Housing Office (2nd floor, 
Ellis College Center) until Jan. 
29, 1993. Completed applica¬ 
tions are due by noon on Feb. 1, 
1993. 

Qualifications for an RA posi¬ 
tion include upperclass standing 
(sophomore, junior, or senior), 
good academic standing, campus 
involvement and/or other relev¬ 
ant experience, leadership skills, 
interpersonal skills, self- 
confidence and assertiveness, 
and time management skills. 

Students who are going abroad 
for the 1993-94 academic year 
and are interested in a Resident 
Assistant position for the 

1994- 95 year should also apply at 
this time. 


Reporters are needed to 
cover basketball games, 
track meets and wrestling 
matches, as well as any 
other sporting events not 
being written about. Turn 
articles in by 7:00 p.m. 
Sunday at the Juniatian 
office in the basement of 
Ellis or see Chris Ostrowski 
(122 South) for more 
information. 


Editor 


(Con’t from Page 2) 

2. These activities prepared 
you to offer a new course in 
native American studies, can you 
tell me about that course? 

"I think the course went quite 
well. A large part of it was a his- 
tory of Indian contact and how it 
changed over the course of sever¬ 
al hundred years; from small 
communities of settlers meeting 
with Indians to the time the 
United States government was 
formed. The relationships were 
changed from individual and 
community...to government rela¬ 
tionships... The activities that I 
engaged in I thought where very 
helpful in understanding some¬ 
thing about the culture of the 
American Indians and their cur¬ 
rent status." 

3. Did you learn anything in 
particular about the Indians who 
inhabited this region, known as 
the Land of the Standing Stone? 

“I did that after I got back from 
my May and June trip because the 
last place l stopped was a 
museum about 40 miles from 
Green Bay Wisconsin and it was 
the Oneida Nation museum. 
Right inside the door was (this 
saying) The people of the Stand¬ 
ing Stone... I’ve known about the 
standing stone since I’ve lived 
here and so I talked to the 
museum director about it. When I 
got back, 1 got all the books I 
could find about the history of 
this region. I tried to figure out if 
anybody knew which tribal group 
actually lived in this area and if 
the word ‘Juniata’ came from 
them or not. From the sources 
I’ve located so far, there are 
six...possibilities of different tri¬ 
bal groups that lived in this 
are a...There was a standing stone 
built, but nobody knows the exact 
location of it, although it was 
probably nearer.-.Stone Creek.” 

4. Many of us believe that the 
word “Juniata” is an Indian word 
that means “beautiful." Did you 
have an opportunity to research 
the derivation of the word which 
has become the name of our 
college? 

“In my research of the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘Juniata* it 
appears to have perhaps a Oneida 
Indian origin. The early traders 
who went through this area said it 
or wrote it in many ways such as 
‘Choniata* and ‘Tyunayate\..rm 
not certain what they meant in 
terms of pronounciation...rve 
never seen any old reference to 
Juniata meaning beautiful. Usu¬ 
ally it is seen as an Oneida word 


meaning “projecting rock” or 
“standing rock" or “standing 
stone”...Whenever the (Onei- 
da)people moved their villages, 
this big rock which was too heavy 
to move would appear.” 

5. Given your research on 
minorities and Native Americans 
in particular, have you formed an 
opinion on the College’s mascot? 

“People in the West that I 
talked to on reservations did not 
object to the use of the word 
Indian. However, if it was used in 
a stereotypical way...as a warrior 
or killer, then they do not think 
this portrays Indians in the best 
light But they often use4he word 
Indian because that is the name 
that has been around for so long. 

It is their opinion that some of the 
Eastern dissonance...are more 
likely to prefer the term “Native 
American”...Native Americans is 
used to include:Eskimos, Pacific 
Islanders as well as some 600 
tribes who lived in the United 
States at some time...We do not 
have any real historical routes for 
using the Indians except probably 
a few that did live in this area for 
some period of time...because the 
mascot is of a male warrior...I 
think it is probably best that we 
change it even though many peo¬ 
ple have good intentions in it’s 
use. Many people think it as 
something that helps ennoble 
Juniata College by pointing to the 
fact that there were Indians who 
lived in this area at one time.” 

~~ Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Juniata Night 
•2.75 With m 
gfgy Tuesday_ 


The Cinema 

WOW SHOWING 
"ALADDIN" (G) 

Sat. & Sun. Matinee-2 
Fri. & Sat., 7 & 9 
Sun. Thru Thuis., 7 

The Village 

HOW SHOWING 
“HOJTA" (B) 

Fri. & Sat., 7:15 
Sun. Thru Thurs,, 7:30 
Sat. & Sun. Matinee-2:30 

"A FEW GOOD MEN m (10 

Fri. & Sat.. 9:45 


UNfciVIA & VILLAGE 
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MK. NOSTALGIA'S TOT T£K| QUOTAS 

since wtVE wturnep 

10. Have *jou Seen mvj TtXfany tf I TV*nk 
Were Alone Now'* MS y m\j Crojjer 
ccu'krtdjjty or »u| purple jacket? 

9. Ne purple -for two weeks / ? Hoto 
*** X jonna litf*?? 

8. It's somebody upstairs... £ k*©uj »t 
is . 

7. OK... *sn‘t tkafc tk* promiscuous ©ne? 

G. 'U know Tkfi CWem Van won a nothe r 
award !? 

5. Wdut a minute^ 1et me foil ^©o 
Mr>ry behind ‘thftfc .,. 


THE GRAND EXPERIMENT 


juAvE. AMT) DEBONAIR, HR. NOSTALGIA, IS A MIX 'M MATCH 

WIZARD. WEARING CLOTHES 


(PLATING wt uoTHWfc- 
BVl - HOST ALfcl A 
AT ATI I AVOO...) 



HAT>G -POPULAR BH HIS TAREN1S, 
HE SPANS THE PAST FCU.R 
DECADES IN FASHION AMD 
rtUSlt TASTES (FROM 
BELL BOTTOMS TO plaids 
AMD FROM TIFFAN 1 ! 

TO Del SHAMMY), TO 
TOP IT ALL OFF HE'S 
NOT AFRAID TO SHOW HlS 
SENSITIVE SIDE BT WEARVUC, 

, /iS 3 . 


4. There's to© muck crap in this btWer/ 

5. 4ou knew, I f©a*i thi$. CX* Terence 

-fe anytkiraj ** kts room.) 

^. 6©aS tkieveS wear r*orc than gloves. 

1 * X^on't “throw *b until Ke comes ©vet 
tk* do©r / 

^©nus Quote i 

u — 

lAm'k mention my name i*\ tKftt... 
i'll jet feo muck publicity.’ 1 
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Be popular 
wear LAX 
shorts!! 

By Chris Osirowski 

Lacrosse has started but it’s 
still not to late to join, talk to Gra¬ 
ham soon. Juniata Lacrosse mesh 
shorts will be on sale as well as 
Sheez’ subs. We’ve joined a 
league this year and we are 
investing in jerseys and shorts. 
Make yourself part of the elite at 
Juniata. Come play with us and/ 
or wear our shorts! 

JC students 
honored as 
leaders 


The 1993 edition of WHO’S 
WHO AMONG STUDENTS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES will include the 
names of 37 students from Juniata 
College who have been selected as 
national outstanding campus 
leaders. 

Campus nominating committees 
and editors of the annual directory 
have included names of these stu¬ 
dents based on their academic 
achievement, service to the com¬ 
munity, leadership in extracurricular 
activites and potential for continued 
success. 

They join an elite group of stu¬ 
dents selected from more than 1,400 
institutions of higher learning in all 
50 states, the District of Columbia 
and several foreign nations. 

Outstanding students nave been 
honored in the annua] directory since 
it was first published in 1934. 

Students named this year from 
Juniata College are: 

Ms. Heather A. Berthold 
Mr. John D. Brenner 
Mr. William R. Brenner 
Mr. Michael J. Dzanko 
Ms. Elizabeth I. Fiedler 
Ms. Caroline L. Funk 
Mr. Christopher W. Gahagen 
Mr. Charles W. Gojmerac 
Ms. Laura A. Grundusky 
Mr. John E. Guyer 
Mr. Brian E. Hack 
Mr. Michael D. Hancox 
Ms. Kimberly A. Hannig 
Mr. Bradley E. Haubert 
Ms. Stephanie L. Hersperger 
Ms. Jill E. Huntley 
Ms. Andrea A. Kochan 
Ms. Stacy J. Korich 
Ms. Jennifer A. Kowalski 
Mr. Ronald R. Laue 
Mr. Michael S. Lehman 
Ms. Jessica C. Lieb 
Ms. Victoria S. Masotta 
Ms. Lit L. Meyer 
Mr. Bradley J. Miller 
Ms. Michelle L. Miller 
Ms. Jennifer L. Mumyack 
Ms. Jennifer M. Myskowski 
Ms. Annette M. Reeder 
Ms. Anjanette M. Scarfoss 
Mr. Corey R. Smith 
Ms. Brenda C. Stark 
Ms. Jennifer D. States 
Mr. Jeremy M. Stipkala 
Ms. Grcttcl K. Wcniiing 
Ms. Jodie L. Wise 
Ms. Allison L. Young 



SPORTS 


Internships 


(Con’t from Page 3) 

Physical & Life Sciences, Math/ 
CompSci, Engineering POEs: 
Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, IL. Student research 
opportunities in variety of areas. 
Must be at least a Jr. with 3.0 or bet¬ 
ter GPA to apply. Pay: $225/wk, free 
housing, and travel expenses. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 1. 

Sciences, Pre-Med, OT/PT, 
Library/Comp. Sei., Psych/Soc, 
HumanResources POEs: Lehigh 
Valley Hospital, Allentown, Pa. 
Twenty positions in variety of hospi¬ 
tal departments to give students 
experience in healthcare facilities 
and health related careers. Pay: 
$7.10/hr. Application deadline: Feb. 
19. 

Education, Zoology/Biology, 
Theatre POEs (and volunteer oppor¬ 
tunities in Marketing, PR, Patholo¬ 
gy, Sales): Philadelphia Zoo, Phiia., 
Pa. Internships in various education¬ 
al programs and areas of the zoo 
involving teaching, counseling, and 
theatrical presentations to groups. 
Pay: $5-$5.36/hr. Application dead¬ 
line: Feb. 15. 

All Sciences, Comp. Sci., Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, Joumalism/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities, Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scientif¬ 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.50/hr. 

Marketing, Accounting, Comp. 
Sci./Math/Stats, Engineering POEs: 
AMP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. (some 
additional opportunities in NC and 
VA). Numerous internships avail¬ 
able with this electronic connector 
(and related technologies) manufac¬ 
turer. Pay range: $7-$ 13/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Sales/Mgmt POEs: American 
Frozen Foods, Inc., Pa. and other 
east coast locations. Internships 
emphasizing sales and sales man¬ 
agement with this leader in the shop- 
ai-home food service industry. 
Interns can work in Phiia., Ptsbg., 
York, Allentown, and other eastern 

Hoffman 
sees 2000 
still going 

By Chris Ostrowriti 

Annette Hoffman, a senior 


cities. Pay is commission based, 
with range of $200-$500/week. 

Business/Hotel 
Mgmt./Accounting/Retail/Personne 
1 POEs: Yellowstone National Park, 
WY. Various positions available in 
the hospitality industry through TW 
Recreational Services, Inc., the 
major food and lodging concession¬ 
er in Yellowstone. Positions are 
paid, and subsidized on-site housing 
and meals provided. Best positions 
filled early; apply asap. 

Business POEs interest in insur¬ 
ance: National Assoc, of Profession¬ 
al Surplus Lines, locations through¬ 
out the nation. Internships in the 
high risk insurance business with 
wholesale insurance brokers and a 
surplus lines insurance company. 
Salary provided, as well as transpor¬ 
tation reimbursement and assistance 
with housing. Additional scholar¬ 
ship and internship opportunity with 
Lloyd’s of London possible. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 1. 

Business POEs w/ interest in 
insurance: Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Altoona, Pa. College Agent 
Program provides students with 
exposure to and experience in insur¬ 
ance sales, estate planning, pension 
markets. Pay is based on sales com¬ 
mission. Professional training and 
supervision provided by 
Northwestern. 

Accounting/Business, Public 
Policy/Admin., Computer Science, 
Social Science POEs: United States 
Genera! Accounting Office, Wadi., 
DC, and 14 other major cities nation¬ 
wide. This agency assists in congres¬ 
sional oversight of the executive 


branch of the federal government, 
and interns are involved in analytical 
support tasks involving proposed 
legislation, report generation, pro¬ 
viding information and analysis. 
Must be US citizen and have at least 
60 semester hrs. completed by next 
summer. Excellent pay. Application 
deadline: March 1. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Sussex, Berlin, 
NJ. Positions in teaching, planning, 
counseling at this rural camp that 
serves underprivileged kids from 
sub-poverty level families, primarily 
from the New York City area. Pay 
ranges depending on ability and age, 
but can go up to $2,500/summer, 
plus free room & board. 

Education POEs: Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, NH. A six week 
summer school program hires Jrs. 
and Srs. as Teaching Interns to assist 
with academic depts., instructors, 
teaching, and 10-12 student advisees 
in a dormitory. Pay: $1,600/summer, 
plus free room & board. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

Accounting/Hotel Mgmt and 
Music Performance/Production 
POEs: Glacier National Park, Inc., 
Montana. Opportunities in the oper¬ 
ation of resort hotels and restaurants, 
as well as an extensive entertainment 
program. 

Beautiful settings in the Montan- 
redirection of priorities to serve 
human and environmenmtal needs. 
Pay: housing stipend only, no other 
pay. Application deadline: May 1. 

Political Science/Marketing/ 
Communications POEs: Pa. Retail¬ 
er’s Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Two internship positions, one in 
Poi.Sci., the other in Mktg/Comm., 
working in various areas of this asso¬ 
ciation working on behalf of Pen¬ 
nsylvania retailing organizations. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

Political Science, Government 
Service POEs: Fmnegan Founda¬ 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. Internship posi¬ 
tions in executive or legislative 
offices of the Pa. state government. 
Regular pay given, plus opportunity 
for $1000-51500 additional in scho¬ 
larship awards. Application dead¬ 
line: Feb. 12. 

Communications/Journalism 
POEs: The Daily New's; 'Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Intern will be a regular 
reporter/writer for the paper, includ¬ 
ing some limited feature writing. 
Pay: $5.00/hr. 

Communications/Journalism 
POEs: Pa. Associated Press Manag¬ 
ing Editors Association, various 
newspapers throughout Pa. Journal¬ 
ism internship available at 10 Pa. 
newspapers. Intern is paid, plus 
receives $1000 scholarship. Should 
be a Junior and have experience 
working on a newspaper. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: Feb. 1. 

Theatre/Arts Mgmt POEs: The 
As tors’ Beechwood Mansion, New¬ 
port, RI. Acting interns are part of a 
resident theatre company dial per¬ 
forms living history tours, each 
actor/actress portraying characters 
from the Astor household. Manage¬ 
ment interns trained in variety of 
office and management skills. Pay: 
$900Aerm, plus free housing in the 
mansion and free classes. 


Be hip and recycle properly 


Recycling is an integral part of 
waste management. Efforts in the 
last Five years have brought about 
many recycling programs, with pap¬ 
er, plastic, glass, and aluminum 
being collected in many communi¬ 
ties and campuses. The slate of Pen¬ 
nsylvania passed an act in 1988 
called “Act 101" that requires insti¬ 
tutions, such as Juniata, to recycle at 
least three items. In 1990 Juniata 
adopted a recycling program organ¬ 
ized jointly by the Conservation 
Club and the administration. 

Since that time recycling bins for 
glass and aluminum have been 
placed in ail the dormitories and 
most of the academic buildings. 
However, in this last yeardifficulties 
have arisen in the program. A 
decline in campus participation has 
greatly reduced the ability for any 


items at Juniata to be recycled. The 
main problem is the use of recycling 
bins as garbage cam. This “contami¬ 
nation,” makes the cans and bottles 
unacceptable for Physical Plant to 
pick up and the local recycler to use. 
Due to dirty, unemptied items and 
improper separation, the school is 
now only accepting clear glass. The 
recycling guidelines, listed below 
must be followed for any items to be 
recycled. 

These rules for item separation 
have not been followed this year and 
thus no glass has yet been recycled. 
A11 “contaminated” glass bins, ones 
containing colored glass, trash, and 
unemptied bottles, are being thrown 
away. Approximately 600pounds of 
glass is being thrown away weekly 
due to dirty bins. If the campus suc¬ 
ceeds at properly recycling clear 


glass, then colored glass may also 
start being recycled. But, only once 
steady cooperation is achieved with 
the current program can other items 
such as colored glass and paper be 
considered for integration in the 
recycling program. 

For any additional information 
write to the Juniata Conservation 
Club or contact any of its members. 

Guidelines: 

-No colored glass in recycling 
bins 

-Make sure all cans and bottles are 
empty and clean 

-Make sure caps are removed. 

-Make sure items are in proper 
bins 

-Do not throw any trash in the 
recycling bins, or all recyclibles in 
the bin will be thrown away. 

-Thank You! 


student/athlete at Juniata has taken -;- 

up “breaking records** as a hobby The results of the balloting for 
this semester. Some of the Juniata 0* 1993 Senior Class gift are as 
records she has captured are; most follows: 
career points (2044), free throws 130 of 237 voted (55%) 
made (642), free throws attempted Big screen T.V. - 53 votes 
(787), free throws percentage (82%), (41%) 

and 3-point conversions (54). Lights for the sand volleyball 

Annette holds die top eight single court - 42(32%) 

game scoring records at Juniata with Benches for Gibbet Lobby-35 

a career high of 49 points. votes (27%) 

Not only is Annette breaking The solicitation of the seniors 
records at Juniata but she is current- will begin on Wednesday Janu- 
ly the leading scorer in NCAA ary 20. 
basketball, men and women, in all The fundraiser for this year’s 
three divisions, with a 34.8 points- class gift will be a faculty, staff, 
per game average. and administration vs. seniors 

This 5*11“ superstar is the twenty- basketball game on Friday, 

third player in NCAA, Division III March 26 at 7:00 pjn. inthe main 

to go over2000 and is on her way to gym. The game will not be a trad- 

finishing in the top 5 all time...and iuontl game. An admission of $1 

she plays defense too, averaging 12 will be charged. Come out and 

rebounds per game. support your favorite team! 


Juniata splashes past 
Lyco and Albright 

Alex Shubert men in the 100 butterfly. Sue 

The mm’s aid women’s swim Wildes in the 100 breastroke, and 
teams bettered their records by Marie Sullivan in the 100 Backs- 
defeating both Lycoming and troke. Strang swims were also 
Albright last Saturday afternoon, contributed by Jen Dein, Amy 
The women’s relay team of Mar- Searfoss, Lori Hassinger, and 
ie Sullivan, Sue Wildes, Amy Carla palmer. 

Sommers, and Kate BuckJen individual winners for the men 

opened the contest with a victory were Mark Beekey in the 800and 
asdidthemen’s team of Carl Per- 400 free and Alex Shubert in die 
sson, Alex Shubert, Tim Lipski, 200 Individual Medly and 100 
and Brent Parsons. Breastroke. In other close races 

Individual winners for the Brent parson, Carl Fereson, Tim 
women were Kathy Bedock in Lipski, pat Fall, George Cum- 
the 800 free, Kate Bucklen in the mings, and Chris Shear swam 
50 free and 100 free, Amy Som- very well. 



Local Racial Ten¬ 
sions Erupt see 
Pg- 1 

'92 Grad Joins 
BVS see pg. 2 


INFO. 

Myths about 
Indians dispelled 
see pg. 6 

Juniata receives 
grant to found lit¬ 
eracy corps, see 
Pg- 6 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


What do the 
stars say this 
week? pg. 5 

Chinese art ex¬ 
hibit see pg. 5 
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Juniatian staff posi- Women in Sci- 
tions opening soon ence Conference 


— see pg. 3 


to be held - pg. 6 


Humor Hollow is I Study in Mexico! 


back! see pg. 4 


see pg. 8 
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Yudelmans to lecture at Juniata 
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MANTAGUE & SALLY YUDELMAN 


Sally and Montague Yudelman of 
Washington, D.C. will be visiting 
Juniata College the week of Jan. 31 
as the Woodrow Wilson visiting fel¬ 
lows for the 1992-93 acedemic year. 
During their stay at Juniata, the 
Yudelman’s will present lectures 
and workshops in support of Junia¬ 
ta’s academic program. 

Mrs. Yudelman will be presenting 
a lecture on issues in Latin American 
and Third World countries on Tues¬ 
day, Feb. 2, at 8:15 p.m. in the facul¬ 
ty lounge of Ellis Hall. The 
documentary “Dance of Hope” will 
be shown on Thursday, Feb. 4, in 
room 302 of Good Hall. The film 
examines the issues of human rights 
and social policy in contemporary 


Juniata students help mediate 
local schools racial tensions 


Huntingdon High School is a typi¬ 
cal rural school where studenu come 
to learn and socialize. However, last 
year racial tensions at the school 
threatened to erupt into violence. As 
the number of incidents between 
black and white students continued 
to escalate, school officials asked 
two conflict mediators from nearby 
Juniata College for help. 

Five black students and seven 
white students agreed to take part in 
the formal mediation process 
desired to resolve conflict in a 
positive, productive way. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Debra Kirchhof- 
Giazier and Ms. Celia Cook- 
Huf frn a n , the students were able to 
develop a written a gre e m e n t that 
ended the pattern of interracial har¬ 
assment at the school, hi addition, 
some of the students involved in the 
conflict became interested in being 
trained as mediators to tetp others 
constructively resolve conflict 

“Mediation can be a very power¬ 
ful tool in a school system,** says 
Port Williams, assistant principal of 
Huntingdon High. “I wish ev er y one 
could be exposed to die mediation 
procore to see how it works." 

Now five Hu n tmg in i mAny 
Jbree faculty members and Mr. Wfl- 
haos have completed IS hours of 
training in mediation at Juniata Col¬ 
lege through the Baker institute for 

Peace and Conflict Studies there, 
i “They’ieieansng skills threcould e 


help the students be peer mediators 
in some conflicts ” says Celia Cook- 
Huffman, instructor in peace and 
conflict studies at Juniata. “These 
skills also have broad use in many 
day-to-day situations.” 

“ We’re not sure what the next step 

I’d uS to see mediation buic into 
the curriculum, perhaps through 
communications instruction.” 

Since Huntingdon High has been 
working with Ms. Cook-Huffrnan 
and Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier, a profes¬ 
sor of biology and active participant 
in Juniata's interdisciplinary peace 
studies program, conflict mediation 
has become common at the school. 
Williams estimates he gets involved 
with one formal mediation case each 
week and several others informally. 

Racial incidents and fights 
between individuals for reasons 
ranging from boyfriend/guifriend 
problems to name- calling can often 
be resolved peacefully through 
mediation. 

“Certain problems cannot be 
mediated,” notes Kirchhof- Glazier. 
“These include domestic violence, 
child abuse or threats of serious 


At Huntingdon High, Williams 
makes thecal! on whether something 

can be mediated or whether it needs 
to be lundted by a more formal 
school or legal procedure. 

does medtatien work? * < 


"It's a three-step process,” 
explains Kirchhof-Glazier. “First 
you give the disputing parties unin¬ 
terrupted time to tell their sides of 
the story. Then the mediator leads an 
exchange of views. Finally, the par¬ 
ries work out an agreement” 

Agreements deal with behaviors, 
not attitudes. If two students can’t 
meet in the hall without shoving or 
punching, they may agree to walk on 
opposite sides of the hail. 

If the dispute is about rumors, the 
students may agree not to believe 
second-hand information and to 
approach each other and talk about it 
whenever one hears, “did you hear 
what so-and-so called you?” 

“The most important thing is that 
the agreement must be the work of 
the disputing parries themselves,” 
says Cook-Huffrnan. “The mediator 
doesn't impose an agreement. He or 
she leads the process. Mediation 
provides a structural forum for the 
people to resolve their own 
problems.” 

Agreements must be specific. 
Agreeing to be more neighborly 
does not work. The key is putting 
that into practice. Maybe being more 
neighborly means agreeing not to 
knock the books out of another stu¬ 
dent's aims. 

Formal mediation involves a writ¬ 
ten agreement. Assistant principal 

(Coatmoed oft Page ft) 


Chile. Both events are free and open 
to the public. 

A graduate of Vassar College and 
the University of Michigan Exten¬ 
sion, Detroit, Sally Yudelman has 
extensive experience as both a man¬ 
ager and consultant for private, publ¬ 
ic, and non-profit organizations. She 
is currently a senior fellow at the 
International Center for Research on 
Women, located in Washington, 
D.C. ] 

Mrs. Yudelman has also had sig- ! 
nificant operating and living experi¬ 
ences in developing nations, includ¬ 
ing work as a representative for the 
Inter-Amenan Foundation in Vol- 
ivia, Costa Rica, Honduras, Para¬ 
guay and Mexico. She formerly 
served as the regional program and 
planning officer for the Latin 
America/Caribbean division of the 
Peace Corps. 

Campus 

presents 


While at Juniata, Mrs. Yudel- 
man’s visit will concentrate on 
women’s issues in the Third World 
as well as in the united States. She 
will also be discussing careers in 
development, grass roots organiza¬ 
tion, and other topics focusing on 
Latin American studies. 

Currently a fellow at the Conser¬ 
vation Foundation/Worid Wildlife 
Fund, Montague Y udleman received 
his Ph.D. in agricultural economics 
from the University of California/ 
Berkeley. He has been incolved in 
research, teaching, advising, and 
directing efforts in agricultural deve- 
lopement for over 40 years. His 
career has included time as assistant 
director for social sciences at the 
Rockefeller Foundation, as well as 
director of agriculture and rural 

(Continued on Page 5) 

theatre 
t ‘Loot’ 


By Katie Simons 

Saturday afternoon at 2 p.m., 
three Juniata College students were 
seen carrying a corpse through the 
basement of Good Hall. No charges 
have been filed. 

Naked corpses, false teeth, glass 
eyes, and coffins filled with money 
have become the objects of daily life 
for the Juniata College Theatre cast 
and crew members preparing for die 
Feb. 18-21 run of Joe Orton’s Loot 
The often shocking devices of this 
farcical attack on the “morality” of 
modem institutions (from the law to 
medicine or marriage) are among the 
tell-tale signals of Orton's comic 
styles. 

Joe Orton has been called “the 
most important writer of English 
stage comedy since Oscar Wilde.” 
His comedies combine the disillu¬ 
sion and ir re v ere nc e of the atmo¬ 
sphere of the early sixties and (he 
chaotic physically of a clown figure 
with Orton's own view of the ridi¬ 
culous in daily life. 

In 1966, Loot won the Evening 
Standard Award and Plays and Play¬ 
ers Award for the best play of the 
year. Orton was recognized for his 
potential as a young playwright -- 


and identified by his love of shock¬ 
ing audiences with his witty 
response to and use of his environ¬ 
ment. His career ended with this 
same violent irony which he used so 
skillfully to make audiences laugh - 
and think. Early one August morn¬ 
ing in 1967, Joe Orton, aged 34, was 
beat to death with a hammer by his 
lover. 

Such absurdity and reality are 
blended to comic perfection in Loot, 
the story of an average British fami¬ 
ly: mother, father, nurse, son, best 
friend and water board official. In 
Joe Orton’s design, they are also 
corpse, widower, murderer, bank 
robbers and crooked policeman. 
Plots are uncovered, bodies 
undressed, money buried and identi¬ 
ties dug up in a two-hour farce with a 
one liner for any occasion. Sex and 
money, death and roses combine on 
stage for an outrageous show which 
will have audiences laughing until 
they leave the theatre and recognize 
the characters in their own living 
rooms. Orton's reminder “Reality is 
the ultimate outrage.” 

Don’t miss Joe Orton’s remedy 
for the "Bankruptcy of Morals”: 
LOOT. 


i 
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Editorial 


Since the n attaint news media are keeping checklists to guage how well President 
Clinton is sticking to his campaign promises, I thought the Juniatian would follow 
this national trend and check up on our student government. 

Brad Haubert, student government president, told me the other week that he 
had fulfilled all of his campaign promises. Being the skeptk that I am, I dedded to 
see if, in fact, he had kept his promises. 

In their letter to the editor in this paper on March 19,1992, Brad Haubert and 
Stacy Korich (student government vice-president) outlined their platform and 
made four promises to the student body. 

First, they promised “Improvement and Maintenance of Higher Quality Food in 
Baker.” Under this point, Haubert and Korich proposed to increase student 
involvement in the selection and review of menu selections. A committee exists to 
discuss food selections, but U is student government appointed committee. I did 
notice attempts when Marriott took over to give students hi general an opportunity 
to give comments, butthis did not last long. This is a subjective point because I have 
heard several differing opinions on the quality of food in Baker. They get one-half a 
point for this one. 

Second, they promised “Continuance of the Indian as the College Mascot.” 
Under this point, they promised to keep the mascot and have a re-vote hi two years. 
Asweaii know, for practical purposes, the Indian is now a thing of the past. Sorry, 
no points for this one. 

Third, they promised “Equalization of Residence Hat! Communication Sys¬ 
tems.” Under this point, they promised “phone services on each floor which would 
allow free local phone cans' 1 for those residence halls without the option of phone 
installation. Writ, they did come through, for the most part on this one. However, 
the phones will not be on each floor -there will be two per building. I was consider- I 
ing giving them a half point for this one, but PH give them a whole one for their 
efforts. Good job! 

Fourth, they promised “Opposition of the Proposed Hate Speech Policy.” This 
one Is another subjective one.This proposed policy was in jeopardy before Haubert 
and Korich took office. Another half point. 

So, in summary, Haubert and Korich came through on SO percent of their cam¬ 
paign promfess - they got 2 total points of their promised four. 1 know that cam pa- 
ing promises are difficult to keep, and they put forth a good effort to keep the prom- 
i3»« uiey made. 

BCS 

EDITOR’S NOTE: To the person who wrote: “On the Hypocracy of Dating 
and Searching For That Significant Other,” we cannot print your artide/letter to 
the editor unless someone on the staff knows who you are. We can print tilings 
anonymously, but someone on the staff must know who you are. Please get in touch 
with one of us. Thanks. 
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Local student joins BVS 


Elgin, IL - Jaime Canizarcs of 
61054 North Park Street, Allot 
town, Pa. 18102, has recently 
undertaken a one year Church of 
the Brethren Volunteer Service 
(BVS) assignment with 
Washington Office on Haiti in 
Washington, DC. 

Jaime is a 1992 graduate of 
Juniata College. He received a 
B.A. in International Relations. 
Jaime also studied at Kutztown 
University in Pennsylvania and 
abroad in Strasbourg, France. 
Jaime is a native of Columbia, 
South America, but is now a U.S. 
citizen. His interests include 
swimming, reading, exploring 
languages, and writing in his 
journal. Jaime is a member of 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. Jaime 
can be reached at 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE, Washington, DC 
20002. 

The Washington Office on 
Haiti is a non-profit organization 
■with three full-time staff mem¬ 
bers, located on Capitol Hill. The 
office focuses on public educa¬ 
tion and advocacy, in the belief 
that an increased knowledge and 
awareness of the Haitian social, 
economic, and political situation 
would prompt Americans to 
work for positive change there. 
The Washington Office tracks 


developments in Haiti, and disse¬ 
minates the information to inter¬ 
ested government bodies, organi¬ 
zations, and individuals, in addi¬ 
tion die office monitors the 
policies of the U.S. government 
towards Haiti and studies the 
effects of these policies on the 
Haitian people. It seeks to prompt 
the U.S. government to imple¬ 
ment more responsible policies 
which would encourage die Hai¬ 
tian government to implement 
more responsible policies and 
improve its deplorable record of 
human rights violations and 
political oppression. 

Jaime’s assignment to 
Washington Office on Haiti fol¬ 
lowed an {mentation at Camp 
Fincasite near Fmcaslte, Virgini- 
a. A group of 27 volunteers came 
together from all over the U.S., 
the General Republic of Ger¬ 
many, and England. For three 
weeks they lived together as a 
community and studied such top¬ 
ics as Biblical Scrvanthood, 
mediation. Central America, 
Welcoming Diversity, and 
Homelessness. The volunteers 
donated two days of assistance to 
Roanoke area community service 
agencies including Justice 
House, Salvation Army, and 
Samaritan Inn. By visiting these 
agencies, and various churches in 
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the area, the volunteers were 
exposed to the urban lifestyles 
existing there. Orientation builds 
community spirit among parti¬ 
cipants through personal sharing, 
fellowship and increased know¬ 
ledge of the world. 

Jaime is taking part in a longs¬ 
tanding tradition of ministry 
through service. BVS, estab¬ 
lished in 1948, works at advocat¬ 
ing justice, peacemaking, serving 
basic human needs, and main¬ 
taining the integrity of creation. 
Approximately 160 BVSers, in 
the U.S. and abroad, work with 
various peace, social and eco¬ 
nomic justice organizations 
focusing on many current social 
needs including child, youth and 
senior citizens’s care; ecological 
issues; homelessness; refugee 
assistance; domestic and interna¬ 
tional peacemaking; and general 
community services. In exchange 
for their work, volunteers receive 
room, board and a smallmonthly 
stipend from their project Bre¬ 
thren Volunteer Service, a prog¬ 
ram of the Church of the Brethren 
General Board, is open to any 
person 18 or older interested in 

service through a Christian 
program. 
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Wellness 
_Tip_s_ 

Digestive problems cause a 
wide range of symptoms, includ¬ 
ing nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, 
heartburn, constipation. Often 
these symptoms can be relieved 
with simple self-care methods. 

There can be many possible 
causes include stress, overeating, 
improper diet, not drinking 
enough fluids, drinking too much 
alcohol, a viral infection, a bac¬ 
terial infection perhaps from con¬ 
taminated water or food, use of 
certain drugs including aspirin, 
ibuprofin, birth control pills, and 
antibiotics, food allergies, and 
eating disorders. 

Knowing the cause can help 
start you on the road to recovery. 

For nausea and vomiting: 

Drink sips of clear liquids only 
for 24 hours. 

After 24 hours, eat bland foods 
such as dry toast, jcilo, clear 
broth. 

For Diarrhea: 

Drink clear liquids for 24 
hours. Then Bananas, rice, apple¬ 
sauce, dry toast(thc BRAT diet). 
Avoid milk products, alcohol and 
caffine. 

Some over the counter treat¬ 
ments may help. 

For Constipation: 

Drink 8-10 glasses of fluid per 
day. Eat fiber-rich foods (fruit, 
vegetables, and whole grain pro¬ 
ducts). Use laxatives only as 
directed as a last resort 

For Heartburn: 

Avoid smoking. Don't con¬ 
sume alcohol, chocolate, acidic 
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Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Juniata Night 
•2.75 With ID 
Eftty Tuesday 


The Cinema 
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Sal & Sun. MaUnee-2 p.m. 
Fit A &L, 7 & 9 p.m. 
Sun. Thru Thurs., 7 p.m. 

The Village 
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Internships 

by Mike Ford 


foods. Use antacids only as 
directed. 

In some cases a Health-care 
provider may be needed. 

Get medical help right away if: 
you vomit blood, vomiting is 
severe or profuse accompanied 
by high fever, abdominal pain, 
diarrhea or increased perspira¬ 
tion, stool contains blood or are 
black and tarry. 

Heartburn occurs with sudden 
nausea, breathing problems, irre¬ 
gular heartbeat, heavy perspira¬ 
tion or a cold clammy feeling. 

Diarrhea lasts longer than 48 
hours or occurs with several 
abdominal cramps, fever of 
102F, or dizziness. You can help 
prevent digestive problems by: 

Eating a nutritious diet with a 
variety of healthy foods and 
plenty of fluid. Exercising regu¬ 
larly. Learning to manage stress 
by learning some relaxation tech¬ 
niques. Not smoking. Limiting 
alcohol intake. Not indulging in 
unhealthy eating practices such 
as binging, purgings, and self 
starvations. 

For more information, visit the 
“Wellness Room” or talk to a 
health professional in the Health 
Center. 

APPLY NOW!!! 

Applications are 
now available for staff 
positions on the Ju¬ 
niatian. If you are in¬ 
terested, applications 
are provided on the 
newspaper office door, 
or you can contact 
one of the editors. 
Please slide com¬ 
pleted applications 
under the office door. 

The Juniata Student Re¬ 
search Scholarship has been 
established to further the edu¬ 
cational endeavors of stu¬ 
dents, with the ultimate goal 
that these students will present 
and/or publish their work be¬ 
fore they graduate. 

Money is available for both 
research and travel. Deadlines 
are quickly approaching, so 
interested students must act 
soon. 

For applications and more 
information, contact: Profes¬ 
sor Jim Gooch, Assistant 
Dean Mary Taylor, Professor 
Donna Weimer, Professor 
Dave Reingold. Professor 
Dave Drews, or Professor 
Tom Weko. 


PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

Die following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new info posted 
each week). 

Zoology, Pre-Vet, Horticulture, 
Graphics, Public Affairs/ 
Education, numerous other areas: 
National Zoological Park, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Internships available in all 
areas of zoo operations and research. 
Special program for minority stu¬ 
dents. Pay: $2,4O0fcummer. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 21. 

Biology POEs: Perm State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer intern¬ 
ships in advanced root biology 
research, looking at the conceptual 
and technical problems presented by 
plant roots. Application deadline: 

Btoiogy/Pre-Med POEs: Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer position 
only. 

Environmental & related Sci¬ 
ence POEs: Die Environmental 
Careers Organization, Student Ini¬ 
tiated Projects Program, locations in 
Pa., OH, MI, IL, IN. Opportunities 
for Juniorsto identify environmental 
problems, then write and execute a 
proposal to work towards a solution. 
Pay: $7.75/for. Proposal deadline: 
March 8. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Perm State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks. Application deadline: April 
30. 

Physics POEs: Lehigh Universi¬ 
ty, Bethlehem, Pa. Summer research 
in Physics for Juniors who plan to 
pursue graduate studies in Physics. 
Pay: $30Q/week, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: March 15. 

Engineering POEs: Pa. Dept, of 
Transportation, various locations 
throughout Pa. Summer positions in 
construction inspection, materials 
testing, construction documentation, 
roadside development program. 
Pay: $&25-S7.25/hr. 

All Sciences, Engineering, Psy¬ 
chology POEs: University of Min¬ 
nesota, Minneapolis & St. Paul, 
Minn. More than 100 undergraduate 
research positions in 29 different 
Life Science disciplines. Pay: 
$250/wk. Housing available. Should 
have 3.2 GPA or better to apply. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

Chemistry, Environmental Sci¬ 
ence, Statistics POEs: Environ¬ 
mental Standards, Inc., Valley 
Ftsge, PSa. Positions in research, sta¬ 
tistical calculations with this envir¬ 
onmental consulting firm. Pay: 
$5/hr. 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: Chemtech Consultants, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Positions to assist in 
engineering design and consulting 


operations, engineering calcula¬ 
tions. Pay: relative to experience. 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: Penn State, University Park, 
Pa. Summer research program in 
variety of science and engineering - 
fields. Pay: $2,500/9 weeks, plus 
$600 travel allowance. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro¬ 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

All Sciences, Business POEs: 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center, NY, NY. Various scientific 
positions in the research programs 
dedicated to the understanding and 
management of cancer. Administra¬ 
tive support positions (business) in 
numerous areas related to the man¬ 
agement of the Center. 

Sciences, Pre-Med, OT/PT, 
Library/Comp. Sci., Psych/Soc, 
Human Resources POEs: Lehigh 
Valley Hospital, Allentown, Pa. 
Twenty positions in variety of hospi¬ 
tal departments to give students 
experience in healthcare facilities 
and health related careers. Pay: 
$7.10/hr. Application deadline: Feb. 
19. 

Animal Care, Education, Com¬ 
puter (desktop publishing) POEs: 
Chesapeake Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Bowie, MD. Variety of positions 
available in this wildlife care center. 
Pay: Up to $1,000/summer, and low 
cost housing available. 

Education, Zoology /Biology, 
Theatre POEs (and volunteer 
opportunities in Marketing, PR, 
Pathology, Sales): Philadelphia 
Zoo, Phila., Pa. Internships in vari¬ 
ous educational programs and areas 
of the zoo involving teaching, 
counseling, and theatrical presenta¬ 
tions to groups. Pay: $5-$5.36/hr. 
Application deadline: Feb. 15. 

All Sciences, Comp. Sei., Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, Journalfsm/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER). Harrisburg 
and other cities. Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, sciencrif- 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.50/hr. 

Nursing, Accounting POEs: 
Community General Osteopathic 
Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. Nursing 
and Accounting positions in this 
157-bed acute care hospital. 

Marketing, Accounting, Comp. 
Sci./Math/Stats, Engineering 
POEs: AMP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(some additional opportunities in 
NC and VA). Numerous internships 
available with this electronic con¬ 
nector (and related technologies) 
manufacturer. Pay range: $7-$ 13/hr. 
Apply immediately. 

Marketing, Communications, 
Accounting/Finance, Information 
Research POEs: Co-op America, 
Washington, D.C. Variety of intern¬ 
ships in researching and writing, 
developing programs, etc., for this 
nonprofit organization working to 
build cooperation and social respon¬ 
sibility into the economy. Pay; 
$50/month. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

Bustness/Hotei 

Mgmt/Accountlng/Retaii/PersoR 


nel POEs: Yellowstone National 
Park, WY. Various positions avail¬ 
able in the hospitality industry 
through TW Recreational Services, 
Inc., the major food and lodging con¬ 
cessioner in Yellowstone. Positions 
are paid, and subsidized on-site 
housing and meals provided. Best 
positions filled early; apply asap. 

Accounting/Business, Public 
Policy/Admin., Computer Sci¬ 
ence, Social Science POEs: United 
States General Accounting Office, 
Wash., DC, and 14 other major cities 
nationwide. This agencyassists in 
congressional oversight of the 
executive branch of the federal gov¬ 
ernment, and interns are involved in 
analytical support tasks involving 
proposed legislation, report genera¬ 
tion, providing information and 
analysis. Must be US citizen and 
have at least 60 semester hrs. com¬ 
pleted by next summer. Excellent 
pay. Application deadline: March 1. 

Accounting/Finance POEs: 
Altoona Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Sum¬ 
mer internship as accounting assis¬ 
tant, working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Biology/Education POE: 
Jacobsburg Environmental Ed, Cen¬ 
ter, Jacobsburg, Pa. Assist in plan¬ 
ning and teaching groups of children 
(K-12). Conduct additional 
environmental/scientific research. 
Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: The Devereux Foundation, 
W. Chester, Pa. (and other Pa. loca¬ 
tions). Positions as Teacheri’s Aide. 
Counselor, House Parent serving 
clients with emotional, psychiatric, 
developmental, and neurological 
disorders. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: Carson Valley School, 
Flourtown, Pa. A residential center 
providing social services for 
troubled youth. Positions as Teach¬ 
er’s Asst., Childcare Worker, 
Instructional Aide. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: The Cedars Academy, 
Bridgeville, Del. Summer “faculty” 
positions available to sophomores 
and jrs. working with students with 
leaning, attention, or sequencing 
difficulties, in a residential setting. 
Pay: $ 1,000/summer, plus free room 
Sl board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Sussex, Ber¬ 
lin, N.J. Positions in teaching, plan¬ 
ning, counseling at this rural camp 
that serves underprivileged kids 
from sub-poverty level families, pri¬ 
marily from the New York City area. 
Pay ranges depending on ability and 
age, but can go up to 
$2,500/summer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Jaycee, N, 
Brunswick, N.J. Counselor and 
Instructor positions at this camp in 
the Pocono Mountains serving child¬ 
ren and adults with developmental 
disabilities. Pay: starts at 
SI, 130/summer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education POEs: Phillips Exeter 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

WE ARE FAM-A-LEE. Do 
you remember that famous 
phrase or slogan associated with 
the Pittsburgh Pirates baseball 
team a few years ago? It seeming¬ 
ly was originated by Willie 
Stargell and it brought the team, 
the fans and the city of Pittsburgh 
together and some would go as 
far as to say it was an integral part 
of the Pirates* successful run for 
the world championship. 

At Juniata College we like to 
refer to ourselves as a community 
not unlike the Pirate’s family. 
When a member or members of 
our community need our help we 
are quick to provide that much 
needed help. But sometimes we 
get confused as to the best 
methods to use when it comes to 
intervening. 

In our desire to show our con¬ 
cern we may be inadvertently 
supporting or enabling, to use the 
commonly accepted term, a 
behavior that is really problema¬ 
tic and counteiproductive. 

As hard is it may be to under¬ 
stand, one of the best interven¬ 
tions is to challenge inappropri¬ 
ate behaviors. As an example, if 
one of our friends is consistently 
drinking to excess and then act¬ 
ing irresponsibly, a sure way to 
show that you really care about 
him or her is to challenge those 


behaviors, bn many cases by not 
confronting the behaviors we 
become enablers and in a sense 
we reinforce those behaviors. 

By definition, a confrontation 
is an invitation to examine some 
form of behavior that seems to be 
self-defeating or harmful to 
others. When we confront, we let 
the person know that we care and 
sincerely want to help. 

In a community such as Juniata 
College, we all need each other to 
help realize our full potential It is 
not an invasion of privacy or a 
violation of personal rights to 
care about and want to help 
another person, but we have to 
learn to go about in a proper way. 
In the next article we will exa¬ 
mine ways to intervene where we 
can maximize our chances of 
making a positive impact on 
those we care about in our 
community. 

Until next time, be good to 
yourself, think positively and be 
sure to work on the relationships 
that are important to you. 



By Christopher Gahagen 

Hello from the Student Govern¬ 
ment! We hope you are enjoying 
your semester! 

Congratulations to Bill Carlisle 
and Pam Naudascfrer who were 
recently elected to our Student 
Senate as the new freshman senators 
last Tuesday. We wish them luck 
this semester. 

Local access phones will be 
installed this week. Students in 
South, Lesher and TnT can make 


Legislative Voice 

local calls for free. Locations: TNT - 
2nd floors; South - 1st and 3rd 
floors; Lesher - 1st and 3rd floors. 
Please use these phones only for 
quick phone calls—a maximum time 
of fifteen minutes. 

The Student Affairs Council 
helped make new policy regarding 
damage in the residence halls. All 
disciplinary fines will go into a fund 
for residence hall repairs. Should 
repairs not be made to the hall by the 
following year, all restiturional fees 
t will be refunded to the student 
However, all fines and penalties will 
not refunded. 

Finally, the Student Government 
and Centerboard would like to thank 
t all those who attended the Russell 
Means lecture last week. 


Health Profession Announcements 

1. A list of summer internship helping decide where to apply. 

mvvtnnitiM ic iwycIm) mi iK* Wo.lik 


1. A list of summer internship 
opportunities is posted on the health 
Professions Bulletin board. Dead¬ 
lines are approaching for some of 
these opportunities so do not delay! 

2. The library recently acquired 
the AAMC Curriculum Directory, 
which is housed in the Reference 
section. Junior pre-med students 
should consult it for information in 


3. Students with POEs in denial 
hygiene should be sure to consult the 
new resource published by Thomas 
Jefferson University on “The Pre- 
Licensure Program in Dental 
Hygiene,” which is now in the 
Health Professions Reserve section 
of the library. 


Poetry Celebration 


In recognition of Blade His¬ 
tory Month, the African- Ameri¬ 
can Student Association and the 
Baha'iClub will jointly sponsor a 
“Celebration of African Ameri¬ 
can Poets." The event will be held 
Wednesday, Feb. 10 at 7 p.m. in 
the Faculty Lounge. Light 


refreshments will be served. 

Short biographies or anecdotes 
about the poet will be presented 
before reading the selection. 
Audience participation is encour¬ 
aged, so bring along agood read¬ 
ing and a good friend. See you 
there! 


FEATURES 


Killing Time 


By Philip L. Bloch 

Late this past autumn, an event 
occurred in Huntingdon which 
was as rare as the viewing of a 
total solar eclipse. It was an event 
which 1 thought that I would nev¬ 
er witness. An inmate from 
Huntingdon-SCI was acquitted 
of a criminal charge in Hunting¬ 
don County Court. 

By all accounts, die defense 
attorney, Frederick R. Gutshall, 
had done a masterful job. I asked 
him whether he knew of any 
other cases in which a Hunting¬ 
don County jury had acquitted an 
inmate. He was sure that it had 
happened before, but couldn’t 
recall a specific instance, the 
occasions being so rare. 

The inmate, Dennis 
McKeithan, had been charged 
with assaulting a nurse, Clara 
Saterlee, while in the prison infir¬ 
mary. There were no witnesses to 
the alleged assault and visible 
signs of injury to the nurse were 
meager. The case boiled down to 
a determination of die credibility 
of the accuser and the accused. 

Normally, given the absence 
of any significant physical injury 
and the presence of no witnesses, 
the mere accusation of an assault 
would be insufficient grounds for 
a prosecutor to pursue a criminal 
charge of assault. Given the pre¬ 
sumption of innocence in our jud¬ 
icial system, any attempted pro¬ 
secution of such a case should 
invariably fail. 

The criminal justice system in 
Huntingdon County for inmates 
at the state prisons is a radically 
different proposition. Since they 
are already confined as criminals, 
the presumption is that they are 
guilty unless proved innocent 
This presumption is shared not 
only by the local residents serv¬ 
ing on juries, but also by a succes¬ 
sion of local judges and district 
attorneys. This subversion of the 
ethos of our criminal justice sys¬ 
tem is due in part to racism, but 
also is a consequence of having 
state prisons as the dominant eco¬ 
nomic force in the county. Note: 
In this case, the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania brought in a deputy Attor¬ 
ney General to prosecute the 
case. 

Given the institutional obsta¬ 
cles facing an accused inmate, the 
only way that McKeithan could 
be acquitted would be for the 
defense to convince the jury that 
the accuser was lying, that there 
was an ulterior motive for her 
accusation, hi point of fact, such 


a motive did exist. For years 
McKeithan had repeatedly 
required medical care. For years 
he had also been a vocal critic of 
the inadequate health care deliv¬ 
ered to inmates, filing numerous 
grievances and the occasional 
law suit. In other words, he is the 
kind of inmate who is despised by 
the prison system, an inmate who 
still thinks that he enjoys some 
human rights. 

Apparently, he was particular¬ 
ly despised by his accuser. Nurse 
Saterlee, who, according to the 
testimony of other inmates, was 
prejudiced against inmares. It 
was poetic justice that it was 
Nurse Saterlee's own testimony 
that destroyed the prosecution’s 
case. In a feeble attempt to deny 
the possibility of a retaliatory 
motive in her accusation, Nurse 
Saterlee repeatedly denied that 
she knew who McKeithan was or 
that McKeithan had a history of 
complaints against the medical 
department. When the defense 
attorney presented to the jury 
documented evidence of dozens 
of visits by McKeithan to the 
infirmary, many when she was on 
duty. Nurse Saterlee’scredibility 
was severely damaged. 

It is to the credit of the jury that 
they could not ignore the obvious 
and acquitted Dennis 
McKeithan. Too many times in 
the past, juries in Huntingdon 
haven’t done so. Still, at this . 
point. I’m not prepared to view 
this as anything other than an 
aberration. 

The corruption of the criminal 
justice system is just one of the 
pernicious influences that the 
sure prisons have on life in Hun¬ 
tingdon. Many others are not as 
obvious. When the economic life 
of a community is dependent 
upon a prison system that 
degrades all who come within its 
sphere of influence, the integrity 
of the community is fundamen¬ 
tally compromised. 

P.S. A criminal assault did take 
place. After Nurse Saterlee’s 
accusation, McKeithan was 
handcuffed, shackled and then 
beaten by a gang of corrections 
officers. Despite his acquittal, he 
was transferred to the special 
behavioral unit for violent 
inmares in Camp Hilt. But then, 
the prison system doesn’t have to 
pay attention to the law. If you’ve 
read this column for any length of 
time, you should realize that the 
people who run the local prisons 
consider themselves above the 
law. 


Only the Newspaper 


Best litenton in the world: a 
complimentary paragraph about 
friends io the hometown newspaper. 
Even as man explores the 
dimensions of space t only the 
newspaper continues to carry heal 
happenings along with these great 
achievements. 



Along 

Humor 

Hollow 


By Lia Meyer 

I’ve been hearing lately about 
the many heartache stories on this 
campus and, as a psychology 
P.O.E., I felt obligated to suggest 
some type of method which 
would prevent, to the best of my 
ability, anymore heartbreaks 
from occurring. Thus, after con¬ 
sidering many possibilities, I 
have settled on one proposal in 
particular. I would, suggest that 
everyone get into the practice of 
requiring each prospective part- i 
ner to submit letters of recom¬ 
mendations from at least three 
previous dating partners or one- 
night stands. ' 

Although I have not yet had the 
opportunity to test the effective¬ 
ness of this in a careful experi¬ 
ment, it has worked well for me in 
the past Maybe my Experimen¬ 
tal Psychology Lab professor 
whill allow me to test it this 
semester for a grade. However, 
most colleges and graduate 
schools have similar practices for 
identifying appropriate students; 

I see little reason why this proac- 
tice would not easily transfer to 
finding appropriate dating 
partners. 

Request that the recommenda¬ 
tions address aspects which are 
vital in having a meaningful rela¬ 
tionship. A few sample questions 
are: 

1. How much money does your 
previous partner spend on tooth- 
past in any given year? 

2. Has s/he ever been or plan to be 
employed by McDonald's? 

3. Did you ever catch him/her 
impersonating Ronald 
McDonald? 

4. When was the last time s/he 
had the brakes of his/her car 
checked? 

5. How often did s/he have the 
brakes of your car checked? 

6. How many pairs of sneakers 
did s/he go through while you 
were dating? 

7. Did his/her soap dry his/her 
skin? 

8. In your opinion, did s/he need 
to use more Qearasil? 

9. Did s/he have dandruff while 
you were dating? 

10. Has s/he ever taken you for 
dinner in Baker and offered to 
pay? 

If you re really committed to 
finding the ideal dating partner, 
you may also decide to charge an 
application fee. If s/be agrees to 
pay, I would highly recomme n d 
that you consider this person 
because paying is always a sign 
of caring (or at least a sign of a 
healthy bank account). 

If you have any questions, you 
can contact me through the news¬ 
paper box, 667, c/o me. Good 
luck with your search! 
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The Oracle 


By Melissa Williams 
For Feb. 7-Feb. 13 

Aquarius 

Jan. 21-Feb. 19 

Individualistic Aquarius, this 
week dare to frolic! Now is the best 
time to take up a new activity per¬ 
haps caving, racquetball, or aerob¬ 
ics. This is the best time to do some¬ 
thing for youself. Take advantage of 
it! 

Feb. 20-Mar ch20 
Exquisite Pisces, busy is a grot¬ 
esque understatement to describe 
your schedule. This week you will 
be bombarded with work, not to 
mention your demanding social 
agenda. It is important to find room 
for play in your life no matter how 
chaotic it is. 

Aries 

March 21-ApriI 20 
Generous Aries, this week 
attempt to remain open-minded. 
Although your roommate or that 
special someone may not see your 
point of view, at least listen to what 
he/she says. Perhaps your open- 
mindedness will influence or change 
that person’s attitude. 

Taurus 

April 21-May 21 
Chic Taurus, this wed: you will 
get the opportunity to lend an ear to a 
close friend that needs you. Now is 
your chance to repay your Mend for 
their loyalty in the past Your listen¬ 
ing skills and advice giving skills 
will come in handy. 

Gemini 

May 22-Juite 21 
Impulsive Gemini, distraction is a 
taboo for you this week. You have 
nurny things that must be accom¬ 
plished in the future. If you budget 
your time and avoid procrastination, 
all your tasks will be completed and 
you will be able to kick back and 
relax. 

Cancer 

June 22-July 23 
Stylish Cancer, this week is one 
full of work and stress, but with a 
positive attitude you will survive it 
without any fuss. Now is the best 
time to strive for your goals. You 
have incredible talent and spunk. 
There is no limit to what you can 
accomplish. 


Leo 

July 24-Aug. 23 
Unpredictable Leo, this week you 
will encounter an interesting and 
intelligent Aries. Now is the best 
time to get to know the individual 
better. Sending a card or givimg 
them flowers are great ways to begin 
a friendship. Don’t hesitate because 
your efforts will more than likely be 
successful. 

Virgo 

Aug. 24-Sept. 23 
Active Virgo, opportunity is 
headed in your direction. Now is the 
best time to take advantage of it. 
This week you will be faced with 
new challenges that you will con¬ 
quer with ease. Currently, Lady 
Luck is on your side; you are des¬ 
tined to meet a fun-loving Leo that 
will add much excitement to your 
life. 

Libra 

Sept 24-Oct 23 
Intellectual Libra, this week you 
will meet up with a fun-loving and 
artistic Aquarius that will intrigue 
you. T*tis person has impeccable 
taste and a fantastic flak for 
style. Now is the time to get to know 
this person better; the future possi¬ 
bilities are endless. 

Scorpio 

Oct. 24-Nov. 22 
Witty Scorpio, romance is linger¬ 
ing in the air. It is only amatter of 
time until Cupid’s arrow strikes you. 
This week if you are patient that shy 
Pisces you have had your eye on will 
take notice, but perhaps a few dis¬ 
crete hints will be beneficial 
Sagittarius 

Nov. 23-Dec. 21 
Kind-hearted Sagittarius, this 
week you will be forced to balance 
your schedule; unfortunately, you 
will not be able to spend quality time 
with all your friends. They might be 
disappointed, but you need time to 
satisfy your needs first 
Capricorn 

Dec. 22-Jan. 20 

F un-loving Capricorn, you are a 
hard-worker who is determined to 
conquer any obstacle but this week 
you will meet a relaxed Virgo who 
will boggle your mind. This person 
is stubborn and unorganized, but 
remember opposites attract! You 
will become lovestruck when you 
least expect it 


Chinese arts on display 


By Melina Williams 
The Conte m por a ry Calligra¬ 
phy and Painting from the 
Republic of China will be on dis¬ 
play during the month of Febru¬ 
ary at Shoemaker Gallery. 

The exhibit it an eclectic col¬ 
lection Of 60 work! mchirfing 16 
calligraphy pieces and 44 paint¬ 
ings that best illustrate contem- 

toofi and^nTodcs of 
representations. 

All the works in the collection 
are hanging scrolls and are on 
traditional Chinese media such as 
mulberry bark, hemp fiber, and 


bamboo pulp. 

Primarily, the paintings depict 
la n dsca p e s , still fifes, and por¬ 
traits. The calligraphy contains 
examples of standard script, cur¬ 
sive script, semi-cursive script, 
greater seal- script, ‘wiki cursive* 
script, and standardized cursive 
script. 

The exhibit, sponsored by the 
National Museum of History 
contains works that represent the 
major current trends in traditional 
Chinese painting and calligra¬ 
phy. Also, the 60 works reveals 
Taiwan’s new status as a center 
for traditional Chinese culture. 
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Logo Contest 

The Huntingdon County Arts 
Council is trying to find a new look. 
The arts council is searching for a 
new logo to be used for promoting 
the group and ail of the groups 
activities. 

“The current logo has served us 
since the early 1970’s, but now we 
want something new,” according to 
Josie McCoy, executive director of 
the Huntingdon County Arts 
Council 

To achieve this new look, the am 
council is currently conducting a 
logo contest The logo, which is 
printed on all arts council stationary, 
membership cards, arts council 
events, including the annual Spring 
Thaw and this year’s Huntingdon 
County Arts Festival, is distributed 
throughout Pennsylvania and 
beyond. 

Entries for die logo contest will be 
accepted Man freehand artist as well 
as graphic artist, but all entries must 
be received by 5 p.m. on Feb. 9, 
1993. Items that are not received by 
this time will not be considered. 
Postmarks do not qualify the 
submissions. 

Logo submissions may be mailed 
to Patty Harris, B and C Grafts, 510 
Washington Street, Huntmdgon, Pa. 
16652 or delivered in person to the 
shop during normal business hours. 

AH entries must be mounted on 
8.5 by 11 inch hand-backed paper 
with the artist's name, address and 
telephone number on the back of the 
hard-backed papa*. Mare than one 
entry per person is allowed, but all 
entries must meet the specifications 
and be mounted on 8.5 by 11 inch 
hard-backed paper with name, 
address and telephone number on 
each entry. Two copies of each logo 
design submitted is requested and 
both mutt be mounted and addressed 
according to these specifications. 

Ms. McCoy reports the contest is 
open to all age groups and artists 
need not be a resident of the Hun¬ 
tingdon County to participate. 

A panel of judges from the Hun¬ 
tingdon County Arts Council will 
judge the submissions and he win¬ 
ner will be announced the week of 
Feb. 15. All entries will be displayed 
at Spring Thaw which will be held in 
early April. 

The winner erf the contest will 
receive a monetary prize as well as 
receive recognition for designing the 
logo. The Logo will accompany the 
artists signature every time it is 
reproduced. 

The winning logo will be used on 
brochures to promote the 1993 Hun- 
tindgon County Aits Festival which 
will be held June 18, 19, and 20, 
1993. The logo will also be used on 
posters and ocher items that will be 
used to promote the arts festival. 

For more information on the con¬ 
test, contact Josie McCoy executive 
director of the Huntingdon County 
Aits Council at (814) 643-2285. 


Sign Language 


By Melissa Williams 
For February 

Scorpio 

Special Sweetheart....Leo 

Favorite Confidant.Pisces 

Mysterious Acq...Taurus 

Love Days__13, 26 

Frustrating Days._7, 12, 30 

Lucky Days....11, 16, 27 

Sagittarius 

Special Sweetheart.Pisces 

Favorite Confidant............ Libra 

Mysterious Acq..Aquarius 

Love Days. 11, 23 

Frustrating Days.. 13,15,27 

Lucky Days............8,19, 30 

Capricorn 

Special Sweetheart.Libra 

Favorite Confidant.Aquarius 

Mysterious Acq...... Aries 

Love Days__22, 24 

Frustrating Days.7, 17, 23 

Lucky Days___.9,19, 20 

Pisces 

Special Sweetheart.... Sagittarius 

Favorite Confidant..._Virgo 

Mysterious Acq..Cancer 

Love Days-....._14,29 

Frustrating Days..9, 13, 24 

Lucky Days-10, 17, 25 

Aquarius 

Special Sweetheart......... Gemini 

Favorite Confidant..... Capricorn 

Mysterious Acq___Scorpio 

Love Days-13,27 

Frustrating Days.19, 22, 30 

Lucky Days-10, 15, 26 

Aries 

Special Sweetheart._....... Virgo 

Favorite Confidant....Leo 

Mysterious Acq..Capricorn 

Love Days.. 9, 12 

Frustrating Days..18, 26, 27 

Lucky Days........._8,23, 30 

Yudelmans 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

development at the World Bank. 

Dr. Yudelman has undertaken 
many missions and consultancies, 
including economic evaluations of 
projects in different parts of the 
world. He has advised the govern¬ 
ment of Cyprus on a marketing 
strategy and he was a member of the 
mission evaluating the work of the 
International Rice Research 
Institues in die Philippines. He is 
now a member of a three man team 
researching the UNDP/FAO/World 
Bank Tropical Forestry Action 
Program. 

The Woodrw Wilson Visiting Fel¬ 
lows program brings leaders in their 
fields to the campuses of small liber¬ 
al arts colleagues like Juniata for a 
week of classes, informal discussion 
with students and faculty, and career 


BEFORE YOU CAN 
tOULOWYOUR 
DREAMS, YOU'VE 



Taurus 

Special Sweetheart.. Aquarius 

Favorite Confidant......Cancer 

Mysterious Aquaintance.Leo 

Love Days........20, 29 

Frustrating Days....9, 10, 13 

Lucky Days.19, 27, 28 

Gemini 

Special Sweetheart..........Cancer 

Favorite Confidant.Scorpio 

Mysterious Acq..Virgo 

Love Days.14, 17 

Frustrating Days.11,19,27 

Lucky Days.10, 12, 22 

Cancer 

Special Sweetheart.Gemini 

Favorite Confidant.Taurus 

Mysterious Acq.Pisces 

Love Days.8,26 

Frustrating Days...13, 18, 27 

Lucky Days.11, 20, 30 


Special Sweetheart.Scorpio 

Favorite Confidant.Aries 

Mysterious Acq......_..... Libra 

Love Days...........17, 20 

Frustrating Days.12, 28, 29 

Lucky Days.13, 17, 24 

Virgo 

Special Sweetheart.Aries 

Favorite Confidant.Pisces 

Mysterious Acq.Sagittarius 

Love Days...11,26 

Frustrating Days..7, 13, 22 

Lucky Days.10, 16,23 

Libra 

Special Sweetheart....Capricorn 
Favorite Confidant....Sagittarius 

Mysterious Acq...Gemini 

Love Days.....12,20 

Frustrating Days.14, 17,23 

Lucky Days....9, 18, 28 


counseling. Through the sharing of 
their experiences, the fellows aid 
students in understanding the rela¬ 
tionship between academic know¬ 
ledge and practical application. By 
their example, they demonstrate the 
qualities necessary to become lead¬ 
ers in their professions and in service 
to society. 

Visiting Fellows, who often 
include cabinet level officers, corpo¬ 
rate executives, newspaper editors, 
writers, and other professionals, are 
recruited for their ability to listen as 
well as to articulate ideas. They are 
matched with libera! arts colleagues 
chosen for their commitment to the 
goals of the program. Together, they 
attempt to equip students for the 
social, political, and economic envi¬ 
ronment they will be entering. Since 
1973, nearly 200 colleges have parti¬ 
cipated in the program. 


Men who don't register with Selective 
Service aren't eligible for federal 
student aid, job training, and most 
federal employment. So register at 
the post office within a month of 
your 18th birthday. Itonly takes five 
minutes to fill out 6 simple cord. 

t f iit f WHfc Setecthe lenrwa. 

It's 6 ml it's fasy. tad It's Ita taw. 
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THE GRAND EXPERIMENT 
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UUUL: LJtJUUfeJ LiLJLJl 
LlUim HL1LJUU tJMUl 
ufejtii]ayri3LifejL]CJunn| 
LJfeJfeJIi □□□ 
UtiWUCJ^ HHUklUClHl 
feJULifeJU tirJULUU HUB 
fejcjiiiM HLiuiuy huu| 
yfejn yfejuuw ufeiuial 
ufeinycitJLJ yfeJwuM' 
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__ U feJUCJUt! EJULJl 
ClLJUU HUH OUal 


Word of the Week 


rack rat (n.) - anvj of a ^enu.5 
of Wortk American rats 4k<ufc often 
Carry off and Wide Small article 
Suck as stereos Coackes | i *\ 
tke» r nests . 


£oM£ AMO Sit TMt 
MfU AMO t*?*0*ET> 
OAMfc AOOH m hlis J 
IT'S A *EWLA* A*CAn/ 





PAVE HAs AN OUT-or - BoPY ExPEPieNCe 






A Rash of Pickpocket “Incidents” 
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DID YOU SEE THE SIZE OF THAT CHICKEN? 


Study abroad in 
Puebla, Mexico 


By Melissa Williams 

Do you find that cultural experi¬ 
ences in Huntingdon, Pa. are lim¬ 
ited? Would you like the opportunity 
to meet other young ambitious col¬ 
lege students? Is your P.O.E. Span¬ 
ish, business. International studies, 
or education? Would you like to 
experience 80 degree weather in 
January? Are you a sophomore or 
junior? 

If you have answered yet to any or 
all these questions, you are a candi¬ 
date for the study abroad program in 
Puebla, Mexico. 

According to Kim Richardson, 
the director if International Office, 
the study abroad program at the uni¬ 
versity of the Americas in Puebla, 
Mexico is a fantastic opportunity for 
Juniata College students to expand 
their cultural and educational experi¬ 
ences. Also, the program provides 
students with the chance to meet 
Mexican students from upper and 
middle class families that have inter¬ 
ests and ideologies similar to 
American. 

The study abroad program in Pue¬ 
bla has been available to Juniata Col¬ 
lege students since 1986. however, 
the direct exchange program has not 
been utilized to this date. 

“Juniata College students will be 
able to adjust and assimilate into the 
University of the Americas nicely. 
The majority of the students are from 
upper and middle families. In fact, 
the tuition is rather close to Juniata in 
comparison. Overall, the campus 
environment is friendly, comfort¬ 
able, and community oriented much 
like Juniata. Also, it is important to 
not that their is an English perquisite 
for all students who attend the 
school,” explained Richardson. 

The University of the Americas 
provides students with quality 
academic programs and numerous 
internship opportunities. In particu¬ 
lar, students with P.O.E.’s in Span¬ 
ish, international studies, business, 
or education will be able to enhance 
their studies greatly through he study 
abroad program. Also, students will 
have the opportunity to an establish 
an internship such as teaching Engl¬ 
ish to Mexican residents, working in 
an adult literacy program, or assist¬ 
ing with a health and hygiene prog¬ 
ram for the economically 
disadvantaged. 

“Due to changing demographics 
and the rapid increase of the Hispan¬ 
ic population in the U.S., it behooves 
all Americans to leam as much about 
Latin America and Mexico as possi¬ 
ble. This study abroad program 
gives Juniata College students a 
unique opportunity to live and study 
with Mexican students. This prog¬ 
ram is definitely a step towards dis¬ 
pelling stereotypes as well as expos¬ 
ing Juniata students to the Mexican 
culture,” said Richardon. 

A student's educational experi¬ 
ence will be greatly enhanced by the 
cultural opportunities within Mex¬ 
ico. The campus is within walking 
distance from historical landmarks, 
museums, and cathedrals. 

In addition, the academic facili¬ 
ties are top-notch. The campus 14 
buildings including the Learning 
Resource center which includes the 
library, educational support labor¬ 
atories, the Center for Advanced 
Study, die radio and ielewat.1^- 


atories, a computer center, and the 
language laboratory. The library is 
considered as one of the finest in the 
country with over 3,000 works. 

Likewise, the University of the 
Americas also contains a quality 
campus security system including 
walled facilities and resident securi¬ 
ty guards. Also, an efficient health 
care center is located on the premise, 
and the university owns an ambu¬ 
lance to further secure the safety and 
health of the students. 

“The University provides beauti¬ 
ful facilities and a safe environment 
for all students. This is most defi¬ 
nitely a program for Juniata College 
students to consider. Any student 
that has an equivalent of two years of 
college Spanish are eligible for the 
program. Also, an intensive Spanish 
coarse is available at the university 
during summer. This is definitely a 
cultural experience that students 
should not pass up, and they will find 
that the adjustment will be rather 
easy,” stated Henry Thurston- 
Griswold, Assistant Professor of 
Spanish at Juniata College. 

Any interested sophomore or 
junior will have the option to study 
one or two semesters in Mexico due 
to the similarity in academic calen¬ 
dars. In addition, Juniata College 
students that are interested in study¬ 
ing abroad in Latin America also can 
apply for a non-need base scholar¬ 
ship that will be added any other 
received financial aid. 

The scholarship was established 
for Juniata College Alumni Bill 
(’46) and Fran (’48) Nyce. They feel 
it is essential for students to study in 
Latin America in order to dispel 
myths and stereotypes felt towards 
natives of Latin America. 

The deadline for the study abroad 
program application and/or scholar¬ 
ship is March 5, 1993. For more 
information regarding the study 
abroad program contact Kim 
Richardson at the International 
office. 


SPIRIT 


A South hall resident, known 
for his knowledge on “the nector 
of the Gods,” and his ability to 
speak in tongues, was reported to 
have been lost in the “spiritual 
world” this weekend. Various 
citings of dogs and chickens con¬ 
firm this report. Be on guard this 
weekend, because if he returns to 
the spiritual world, you won’t be 
able to see him. 


Rent 

This 


information 
on career 
placement 

Mr. Benny Martinez of the 
State Civil Service Commission 
will be at Juniata College for a 
group presentation on Wednes¬ 
day, Feb. 24, 1993 at 3 p.m. He 
would like to present career 
information to students with 
majors in accounting, behavioral 
science, business, computer sci¬ 
ence and the physical sciences. 

If you are interested in being 
present for his presentation, 
please sign up in the Placement 
Office. 

Juniata- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

Williams also uses informal agree¬ 
ments based on a handshake. 

“I try to establish a climate of 
trust,” he says. “I encourage the 
belief that your word is your bond.” 

When the parties involved cannot 
solve their own conflict a mediator 
can help. An impartial mediator uses 
a variety of skills including reflec¬ 
tive listening, knowledge of how to 


Variety of 
submissions 
requested 

Kyasir, Juniata College’s ! 
Original Literary magazine and 
Kdavir, Juniata’s alternative 
magazine, are both currently 
requesting submissions (poetry, 
short stories, drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, etc.). Kvasir publishes 
student writing on a variety of 
topics. Kdavir is more focused 
upon satire and black humor. 
Kvasir’s P.O. Box is 916: Kda- 
vir’s is 1447. 


ask neutral questions and how to 
identify issues, as well as other tech¬ 
niques, to lead the process. 

Both Cook-Huffman and 
Kirchhof-Glazier believe there may 
be more of a need for mediation ser¬ 
vices today because of an increase in 
violence in society and a breakdown 
in the willingness of people to take 
responsibility for their own actions. 

Williams believes there has 
always been a need for mediation. 
“As long as there have been people 
there have been disputes,” he says. 
“We could have used mediation in 
the schools and elsewhere years 
ago.” 


AIDSfactline 


j 1-800-662-60801 

You can get the facts 


You*ll get straight answers and accurate information. 
Ask us. Don’t be in the dark about AIDS. 
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Sports 

reporters 

needed 

Reporters are needed to cover 
basketball games, track meets and 
wrestling matches, as well as any 
other sporting events not bong writ¬ 
ten about Turn articles in by 7:00 
p.m. Sunday at the Juniatian office in 
the basement of Ellis or see Chris 
Ostrowski (122 South) for more 
information. 

Tacos, soda 
and study 
abroad info. 

Fuad out more about Juniata’s 
study abroad program at the Uni¬ 
versity of Puebla, Mexico and 
find out more about the NYCE 
Scholarship for study in Latin 
America. There will be slides, 
catalogs, brochures, etc., as well 
as tacos and sodas. 

Listen to faculty, staff and stu¬ 
dents who have visited Cuexva- 
naca and share their insights on 
Mexico (12:15 p.m.) 

Deadline for application to 
study abroad in Mexico has been 
extended to March 5. 

Consideration for this scholar¬ 
ship shall be given to all full-time 
undergraduate students who are 
eligible for study abroad in Latin 
America through Juniata 
College. 

Information on Juniata Col¬ 
lege programs in Mexico and 
Ecuador is available in the Lan¬ 
guage Laboratory in Good Hall 
(1st floor). 


And 

Space. 


•pace 
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(From left to right) Dr. Robert W, Neff, Juniata president; Dr. Kim 
M. nchardson, associate dew and director of international prog¬ 
rams; Suzy Atkins, 1993 PAACE Award winner; State Representi- 
teve Larry Sather; and Dr. Connie Maclay, assistant professor of 


Seniors Lose Again But 
All Class Night A Success 


By Victoria Masotta 

The interior of Oiler Hill 
reverberated with a steady pulse 
as die students streamed in 
around 7 p.m. All Class Night. 
Down below, the spectators were 
assaulted from the balcony with 
cheers and taunts from the class 
participants. One could feel the 
tension — it was electric, infec¬ 
tious. The lights dimmed around 
7:30 pm and the near-capacity 
crowd went ballistic. 

David Satteriee, as the MC, got 
this “ready for anything” audi¬ 
ence psyched up, especially after 
his creative and gutsy message 
about safe sex in which he 
dropped his pants and swayed his 
butt at the crowd. Dr. Reingoid 
gave a special guest appearance 
on lead guitar. 

Fast place was taken by the 
junior class. Jabs at 1C faculty 
and administration were done ah 
“Saturday Night Live” style. 
Evety member gave an excellent 
pe rfo rm an ce. Notable acta go to 
Mike Wityk for “Mr. Townie's 
Neig hborh ood ” mad the “reper- 
f ana” for c learing up the isaoe 

* Second place went .to- the 


took first place for the serious 
bashings given to certain staff 
members (no need to name 
names here). This aside, the 
so phomore s showed creativity 
and their strong dedication to 
class participation. 

An unfair third place was 
given to the seniors. After four 
years trying to get it right, this 
year proved no exception. Even 
Jesus Christ couldn't help us! 
The skit was a funny look back on 
1970's tv. Hats off to Mike 
Dagen as “Scooby”! It will be 
four years die seniors won't 
forget! 

The freshman class, of course, 
took fourth place but this year's 
pe rfo r man ce was one of the bet¬ 
ter ones seen in the past few yean 
by a freshman class. Bill Carlisle, 
as “Dancin' George ” gave an 
incredible show. “Cultural 
Diversity” and the "party 
dancers” proved that this class 
has some important issues to deal 
with m the future at Juniata. 

Thanks to the All Class Night 
S tee ring Committee, the judges, 
and everyone involved for sue- 


Atkins Receives PAACE Award 
For Outstanding Achievement 


Suzy L. Atkins of Alexandria, a 
senior at Juniata College, will be 
honored on Wednesday, Feb. 3, at a 
special luncheon during the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Association for Adult Conti¬ 
nuing Education (PAACE) Mid- 
Winter Conference at the Harrisburg 
Hilton. Ms. Atkins has been named 
one of just 10 recipients of a 1993 
PAACE Award recognizing out¬ 
standing adult students in higher 
eductaion. 

Ms. Atkins was nominated in 
November for this prestigious award 
by Dr. Connie M. Maclay, assistant 
professor of education at Juniata 
College. The PAACE Awards Com¬ 
mittee announced the 1993 winners 
earlier this month. 

Following Wednesday's award 
luncheon, the 1993 recipients will 
take part in a session titled “Success 
Stories.” Each awardee will give a 
brief presentation about their experi¬ 
ence in adult higher education, fol¬ 


lowed by a question and answer 
period. 

Ms. Atkins, a graduate of Juniata 
Valley High School, was one of the 
first adult students to enroll at Junia¬ 
ta College in the Program for Area 
Residents (PAR). The PAR program 
was designed for adults who have 
been out of school for five years or 
more and live in Huntingdon or the 
surrounding counties. Eligible 
adults attend Juniata as non-resident 
students for half-tuition. 

Ms. Atkins has a program of 
emphasis at Juniata in communica¬ 
tions. Her career goal is to produce 
instructional and educational televi¬ 
sion broadcasting. In her sophomore 
year, she participated in a practicum 
and summer internship at WPSX- 
TV in State College. Last spring, 
Ms. Atkins travelled to Cheltenham, 
England, to study for a semester, her 
five-year old daughter, Jillian, 
accompanied heron the trip. In Eng¬ 


land, Ms. Atkins initiated and organ¬ 
ized a non- credit independent study 
with the BBC in London. She 
observed television studio produc¬ 
tions and participated in BBC1 
Sports Radio broadcasts. 

Ms. Atkins attended “The Media 
Workshop” for film and television 
production at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Los Angeles last summer. 
She is currently working as student 
assistant on a video project for the 
Juniata College communications 
Office. Ms. Atkins, a weekend disc 
jockey at WQHG Radio in Hunting¬ 
don, has also been a guest writer for 
the “Along the Juniata” column in 
the Huntingdon Daily News. 

Her community involvement 
includes membership in the Ray- 
stown Country Reading Council. 
She has worked with the Juniata 
campus chapter of Habitat for 

(Continued on Page 5) 


University of Florida Student 
Designs New ATM Card 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. - Students 
at the University of Florida won't 
need to coxy cash and a myriad of 
identification cards when the Gator 
One Card is fully implemented on 
campus. 

The card, which was designed by 
a former student body president, 
works like an AIM card. Students 
can now put money into an on- 
campus account and use the card to 
pay for a meal anywhere on campus, 
buy snacks and sodas from vending 
m ac hin es and pay for football and 
homecoming tickets. It can also be 
used atthe library to check out books 
or open doors to computer labs for 
authorized students. 

When the system is fully opera¬ 
tional in two years, it will make cash 
nearly obsolete on the campus. Stu¬ 
dents me charged $5 for the card, 
officials said. 

“The idea it security on campus,” 
said Lyn While, manager of the uni¬ 
versity’s identification service. 
“Students won't have to cany 
■ bon d t wallet or a pane; Off- 
campw«ptas would need keys. 


but students who live on campus 
could just use the card to get into 
their dorms. If you're not carrying 
around cash, there's no reason for 
someone to rob you.” 

Eventually the card will be able to 
be used to pay tuition, buy books, 
make photocopies, operate on- 
campus washers and dryers, buy 
concert tickets, pay fines for overdue 
books or parking tickets and buy 
items at die campus store. Students 
will also be able to register over the 
phone using the card and a personal 
identification number. 

The card came out of a campaign 
promise made by former UF student 
body President Scooter Willis, who 
made it a plank of his platform in 
1988. Willis, who was an engineer¬ 
ing student, designed the ID and 
formed CDS Engineering to market 
the software and hardware. The first 
card was made in June 1990. 

There^ waa skepticism among 

q ueti o ned who the card could be 
effectively used by the 35,000 stu¬ 


dents who attend the University of 
Florida. They were worried that 
miking a card would take too long 
and would discourage students from 
standing in lines to get one. 

“I did the research and told them I 
could make the card in under a 
minute,” Willis said. "It was a matter 
of logistics, of taking a picture and 
putting text to it, and a computer is 
capable of doing those things. It 
actually ended up eliminating lines 
because the card works so fast.” 

White said that while other uni¬ 
versities are developing similar IDs 
to the Gator One Card, the UF card is 
the most advanced. The card’s mag¬ 
netic strip has three trades, one each 
for debits, access and student infor¬ 
mation, and it is the only university 
card that used all the tracks. 

“We could have gone with an 
existing system, but none really fit 
the University of Florida,” White 
said. “Scooter and his friends deve¬ 
loped a system generic enough to 
work with all other systems on 
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Editorial 


EDITORIALOPIMOA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


After last week's editorial, I received two letters: one from 
Christopher Gahagen, student government ombudsman and wri¬ 
ter of “Legislative Voice,” and one from Brad Haubert and Stacy 
Korich, student government president and vice president 
respectively. 

I suggest that every student (and faculty member and admini¬ 
strator) read these letters. You may wonder, after a cursory 
glance at the obvious personal attacks against me in these letters, 
why I would suggest that everyone read them. Well, while I cer¬ 
tainly do not appreciate the tone of these letters, I do appreciate 
the information contained within them, especially the letter from 
Haubert and Korich. 

In their efforts to “clear” themselves, they have provided you 
with much interesting information about the workings of the stu¬ 
dent government this past year. While I may disagree with their 
assessment of my editorial, which focused only upon their cam¬ 
paign promises, I do agree that the student government has not 
been covered in this paper by our reporters. There is an obvious 
reason for this “oversight” — the fact that student government, 
unlike other organizations on campus, has its own column, “Legi¬ 
slative Voice,” written by student government to cover student 
government news. These letters contain information which was 
not made public in “Legislative Voice.” For example, explana¬ 
tions of decisions made, actions taken, and limitations placed 
upon student government are suddenly important for the student 
body to know. 

I must wonder if this information would have reached the stu¬ 
dent body had I not written last week's editorial, in which I 
checked up on Haubert's and Korich’s campaign promises, and 
said that “Haubert and Korich came through on 50 percent of 
their campaign promises.. .1 know that campaign promises are 
difficult to keep, and they put forth a good effort to keep the prom¬ 
ises they made.” 

Keep this in mind as you read these letters about my persecu¬ 
tion” of Haubert and Korich hidden “somewhere in the midst of 
all those cartoons.” 

I would also like to thank the Conservation Club for their many 
fetters this week. I hope your comments are heeded by all. 

BCS 
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Dear Editor, 

We wish to take this opportunity 
to thank you for your assessment of 
our term of office — as it concerns 
our campaign promises. We can see 
how easily one might perceive that 
we have only accounted for fifty per¬ 
cent of what we pledged to do. On 
the surface, it may appear to be so. 
However, as newspaper editor - in 
charge of reporting the factual infor¬ 
mation of campus (somewhere in the 
midst of all those cartoons), you 
made the common err or of speaking 
before checking out ALL of the facts 
(Heck, you never even asked us to 
explain how we had met those cam¬ 
paign promises). Had you research¬ 
ed thoroughly, you would have been 
able to see that, in fact, all campaign 
promises have been met - plus an 
entire other set of goals that the Stu¬ 
dent Senate is extremely proud of. 
Perhaps if your newspaper had spent 
more time and space on these 
achievements, you would have real¬ 
ized exactly the power behind Stu¬ 
dent Government. 

Please allow us to outline these 
achievements - so that the student 
body can finally be informed. 

1. The cigarette machine was 
removed from Ellis Hall. Fueled by 
concerns from faculty and students 
alike. Student Government looked 
into the appropriateness of making 
cigarettes available to students. The 
machine was placed in Ellis by a for¬ 
mer Student Government to make 
revenue for the organization. 

new smoking policy that significant¬ 
ly reduced where one could light up. 
Many thought that the machine was 
very contradictory to this new poli- 

High School students would fre¬ 
quently stop an purchase cigarettes 
from the machine — an activity that 
we did not want to promote. The cur¬ 
rent Student Government agreed. 
Unanimously, the Student Senate 
voted to get rid of the cigarette 
machine. 

2. A juke box was placed in the 
snack bar. It was necessary for Stu¬ 
dent Government to receive revenue 
in some way. After all, we need to 
raise funds just like every other stu¬ 
dent organization funded by us. 
Since the cigarette machine was 
removed, the Student Senate voted 
to replace it with a juke box. This 
was a start for die revitalization of 
the snack bar. It would have been 
nice to do more, but perhaps the next 
president will focus on that aspect. 

3. Food in Baker was improved 
and maintained. Marriott Food Ser¬ 
vices was hired to replace last year's 
food service (Hallmark). This came 
as students all over the campus 
voiced concerns about the quality of 
food available to them. The former 
Student Government had estab¬ 
lished an ad hoc committee on food 
service with a sole purpose of 
exploring what could be done to 
satisfy students. When our admi¬ 
nistration took over, we kept the 
committee going. Some of the stu¬ 
dents on the committee worked 
throughout the summer in order to 
choose our new food service. From 
general comments we have received, 
the students are much more satisfied 
this year than they were last year. 

Bom time to time 1 problems and 
concerns do arise. That’s normal 
with any food sendee. Fortunately, 
Student Government has s way to 
address these issues directly with the 
food service supervisor. Once a 


month, a group of about twenty peo¬ 
ple, students(ail classes), faculty, 
and food service management, get 
together for a session of issue resolu¬ 
tion. If a problem was evident to us, 
it was brought up at -the meeting. 
Appropriate actions were then taken 
by food service management 

It was pointed out in your editorial 
of last week that the students on this 
committee are appointed by Student 
Government. Because of this , you 
say, it is not a valid way to improve 
and maintain food service. We don’t 
quite understand this argument 
First, the campaign promise made by 
US was to “improve and maintain 
the quality of food in Baker.” Since 
it was a promise of Student Govern¬ 
ment, it only follows that WE would 
be the ones to establish it Second, it 
is composed of a group of students 
from all classes and tastes — a rep¬ 
resentative sample of the student 
body. That’s what the Student Gov¬ 
ernment is for—representing the stu¬ 
dent body. 

The committee exists and meets 
once a month. The students on the 
committee are encouraged to bring 
student concerns to food service 
management -- DIRECTLY. Any of 
those “differing opinions on the 
quality of food in Baker”(and let’s 
face it, there will always be those 
who will never be satisfied unless 
the food is “home cooked”) are 
encouraged (and have been encour¬ 
aged) to contact Student Govern¬ 
ment in any way possible. Gayle 
Thober, Director of Food Service, is 
also happy to speak directly with any 
unsatisfied students in order to come 
to a solution that will please 
everyone. 

4. Equalization of Residence Hall 
Communication Systems. This 
week. Student Government met their 
campaign promise to install free 
local-access telephones on the floors 
of those buildings that have not yet 
been refurbished. Originally, we 
proposed one per floor. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, due to financial restraints of the 
COLLEGE, we were only able to get 
one half of the telephones we origi¬ 
nally proposed. That much is true. 
However, the current situation 
would have been completed to its 
fullest had the college been able to 
secure more funds for the tele¬ 
phones. As it stands now, each build¬ 
ing not yet refurbished still has the 
capacity of making free telephone 
calls to local phone numbers. 

So, for the second point you made 
concerning the phones, it was unfair 
to assert that we should be blamed 
far this “inadequacy.” 

5. Opposition of the Proposed 
Hate Speech Policy. This policy sur¬ 
faced last year among the faculty. It 
is a policy that would have allowed 
anyone who has ever been insulted 
to take formal action against the 
'Violator.” Student Government felt 
that this policy - although intended 
to be a benefit—could actually back¬ 
fire and be abused by some. Fortu¬ 
nately, the proposal for this policy 
was “tabled” last year. No futher for¬ 
mal discussion has taken place dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Granted the proposal was in jeo¬ 
pardy while we were campaigning; 
yet, a stand had to be taken. Had we 
said nothing (or even supported the 
proposal), the results could have 
been surprisingly different We also 
don't believe that this matter is 
entirely “dead” We’ve spoken with 
one of the advocates of the proposal 
(on the-faculty), and Ae told us that 


she plans on reintroducing the issue 
once again. Therefore, the promise 
has bcenmet — because we do and 
will oppose this policy (should it be 
reintroduced). 

6. Continuance of the Indian as 
the College Mascot We will be hon¬ 
est with you. Our personal feelings 
on the subject have changed some¬ 
what Instead of being the die-hard 
“let’s-keep-it” proponents of the 
mascot, we have come to believe 
that the students must really study 
this issue before making a final deci¬ 
sion. Two of the past year’s events 
have changed our minds this way. 

First, Jane Elliot’s presentation on 
racism. Her lecture pointed out that 
many of us don’t realize that we are 
offending others even when we 
don’t intend to. After the lecture, we 
spoke with her and raised the issue of 
our mascot. She was shocked and 
(Continued on Page 9) 

Dear Editor, 

I find it appalling that you chose to 
persecute Brad Haubert and Stacy 
Korich in your last editorial, despite 
the fine work they've done this year 
for the Student Government Let me 

First, I would like to address the 
issue of the mascot Brad and Stacy 
promised that they’d try to keep the 
Indian as a mascot Both Student 
Government officers, and many 
others, met frequently with admini¬ 
strators, staff, and with American 
Indians in order to prove their point, 
a point which was determined from a 
student survey last year saying, 
“keep the mascot!” At 0 k last trustee 
meeting, Brad persisted indepen¬ 
dently and defended the student 
majority to the Board of Trustees. 
However, this was never reported to 
the student body, since the newspap- 

(Continued on Page 8) 

Dear Editor 

We are all human beings (at least I 

am unaware of this college accepting 
applications from squirrels and bas¬ 
set hounds) and of this I can be cer¬ 
tain - human beings have a basic 
need to love and be loved. To this 
point there is no argument (I hope) 
but I quarrel with those of you who 
think of love purely in one dimen¬ 
sion — love that is based solely on 
the physical 

Universally, your reaction is “that 

can’t be me.” I am sony to be the one 

to tell you, but you are. We all are 
guilty to some extent of looking at 
someone purely in their physical 
form, but ignoring their ability as a 
thinking individual (even I have cast 
my eye in a less than pure gaze). So it 
comes to a question that you must 
ask yourself “am I looking for 
Mr./Mrs. right - or just MrAirs. 
right NOW.” You see, no one want’s 
to admit that the person that they are 
with is just for a physical satisfaction 
and not someone that impresses 
them with their intellect This should 
not be seen as a blanket statement for 
there is a small minority of people 
who feel complete on all of the levels 
found in interpersonal relationship - 
and 1 congratulate them! But it is 
with the majority of people in the 
world that cause me to write this 
document 

Hypocrecy is “the feigning of 
beliefs, feelings or virtues that one 
does not hold or possess; insinceri¬ 
ty.” This word fits because it is the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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EDITORIAL OPISIOS 


Are We Really Doing Our Part? J.C. Speaks Out 


Dear Editor, a 

This letter is to address the 
issue of recycling on Juniata’s 
cnp . Recycling is a good 
word for the process of taking old 
r esource s and turning them into 
new usable products became it 
has the term “cycle" in it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most people believe 
they are recycling if they put their 
paper in the recycling bins in the 
computer center. (1 have been 
told this paper is put in a landfill 
regardless of the recycling sips, 
but that is another story.) But, 
they’re not — they have not 
completed the cycle until people 
purchase and use recycled 
products. 

Although prices are currently 
slightly higher for recycled paper 
than virgin paper, I think it would 
be worm the investment to use 
recycled paper for at least the 
computer center and intercarapus 
mailings. 

Not using recycled products 
means Juniata is not recycling. 

Sincerely, 

Carolyn Copenbeaver 


“You need only 
listen in the 
mornings to hear 
that very same 
glass being 
dumped doom the 
garbage disposal 
chute, 


Dear Editor, 

Despite the many trash recep¬ 
tacles labeled for recycling, the 
amount of recycling that Juniata 
actually does disappoints me. 
Much of the paper in recycling 
containers gets composted. Simi¬ 
larly, much of the campus's 
aluminum and glass ends up in a 
landfill. 

One need not think too hard to 
realize that our recycling prog¬ 
ram cries out for revamping. 
First, we must develop a long 
term sustainable program to 
dispose of our waste paper. Paper 
composting does not suit our long 
term because the quantity of 
paper generated quickly over¬ 
flows the available composting 
space. Additionally, some paper 
contains ink which releases 
toxins into the soil when 
composted. 

The solution to the aluminum 
and glass dilemma rests partly 
with students. If a bag of recycle- 
able material includes even one 
piece of non-recycleable trash, 
the whole bag will go to a landfill. 
Simplistic as it sounds, properly 
sorting one's garbage menas the 
difference between a bag of 
refuse regaining its usefulness or 
turning into worthless landfill. 

Juniata should live up to the 


promises of its recycling signs. 
Instead of creating an illusion of 
environmental concern, the 
college com mu n i ty must create 
an environmentally responsible 
reality. 

Sincerely 

Sfariee Joy DiMenkhi 

Dev Editor, 

Have you ever noticed bow we 
alter our language in order to 
avoid thinking? Many aspects of 
our lifestyle have rendered think¬ 
ing lobe inconvenient so we have 
tailored our phraseology to care¬ 
fully insulate ourselves from our 
actions. For example, how many 
rimes a day do you throw some¬ 
thing "away?" More importantly, 
how many times have you asked 
yourself just where "away" 
happens to be? Not often? For 
most of my childhood 1 believed 
that “away" meant anywhere east 
of Cleveland. But now 1 have a 
college education and know 
better. Most folks don’t really 
come to grips with the fact that 
there is no such place as “away" 
until tfesy serve on a local landfill 
ccraaittee. We migM think twice 
about tossing something out if we 
said that "I’ll just dump this inmy 
front yard". 

“Down the drain" is another of 
those misleading phrases. 
"Dump this in our water supply" 
is a tar more accurate statement 
but it is also a little more sober¬ 
ing The latter phrase isn’t condu¬ 
cive to convenience but then real¬ 
ity and convenience have never 
been comfortable bedfellows. 
We’ve also taken the perfectly 
good verb “waste" and made it 
into a nasty little noun, for conve¬ 
niences’ sake. How many of us 
have a small basket under our 
desks for “paper we waste?" We 
first label materials as “waste" 
and then help that material fulfill 
its God intended destiny by 
condemning it to the appropriate 
“waste” receptacle. Of course we 
haven’t actually wasted anything 
in riie process. This is damn 
convenient. 

Perhaps the most offensive 
word in the language of conveni¬ 
ence is “disposable.” What 
product isn’t allegedly dispos¬ 
able? Just throw it away and let 
the folks east of Cleveland deal 
with it. We do not have to ques¬ 
tion the remaining value of the 
used product and the disposable 
label renders our actions to be 
guilt free. We have disposable 
cameras, flashlights, diapers and 
control rods from nuclear power 
plants. Our landfills runneth over 
with “disposable" products. Of 
course you have to buy a replace¬ 
ment and that is a wonderful 
marketing ploy. Systemicaliy 
devaluing thing? in the name of 
convenience is more than irres¬ 
ponsible, it sets a dangerous 
precedent. We may also devalue 
living thing? for convenience’s 
sake. History bears ugly witness 
to this proposition. 

In riie next few months, the 
college community will be 
considering options for recycling 


its “waste.” No plan will succeed 
without support of every member 
of the Juniata community. All 
plans will be “inconvenient" to 
some degree. Given that in our 
convenient society, each member 
of the class of *93 will have 
produced over two tones of 
“waste" during their four year 
stay* I find the word “inconve¬ 
nient” to be rather refreshing. 

Chuck Yohn 

Biology Dept. 


"...the effort 
must start some¬ 
place if there is 
ever going to be a 
difference.** 


Dear Editor, 

1 would like to comment on the 
state of affairs with regard to 
recycling on campus. Currently, 
thm is not a sustainable, effi¬ 
cient, or effective recycling prog¬ 
ram in use. As most people know, 
only aluminum is being collected 
for recycling. This is against the 
law. There is a law in Huntingdon 
borough which states that institu¬ 
tions the size of Juniata College 
must recycle at least three types 
of waste. 

One of the main reasons why 
glass isn’t being recycled right 
now is riie level of contamination 
that occurs. People are just not 
recycling properly. Because 
there is no sorting of trash on 
campus, contamination of one 
article means rite whole contents 
of the container will be 
discarded. What is contamina¬ 
tion? The glass that is thrown 
away needs tc be clear for the 
recycler to take it. They are not 
currently taking colored glass. It 
also needs to be clean and 
emptied. This doesn’t mean the 
bottles need to be washed. They 
just need to be empty! If there is 
no contamination, the bottles can 
be recycled. 

Recycling properly is just part 
of the problem. It would be much 
easier for the students and more 
economical in the long run for the 
college, to organize a full-fleged 
recycling program that will last 
indefinitely. This must include 
recycling one hundred percent of 
the glass, aluminum, and paper 
on campus in accordance with the 
law. Halfbeartedness on the part 
of the administration makes the 
students the same. The student 
body needs to rise up against this 
mediocrity and shortsightedness. 

Recycling is not “hip.” It is not 
an avoidable practice. We need to 
realize that it is necessary for the 
continued health of the planet. 

Scon Newcomer 


Dear Editor, 

As an institute of higher educa¬ 
tion, Juniata College should be a 
leader. In at least one respect, 
however, not only are we not 
leading, but we are even refusing 
to follow what logic and consci¬ 
ence tell us is right. While we are 
quick to dismiss the outward 
notion of superabundance, for all 
practical purposes the myth still 
dominates our thinking Students 
and administration alike are at 
fault. 

One thing about this institution 
that really bothers me is the mass 
delusion that thinking makes 
something true. It doesn’t. It is 
not enough to realize the sense in 
recycling It is not enough to put 
out a few bins labelled “glass" or 
“aluminum." If you believe you 
are doing something you’ve 
deluded yourself. You need only 
listen in the morning? to hear that 
very same glass being dumped 
down the garbage disposal chute. 
It’s a terrible sound; listen some¬ 
time. Yet what else can the main¬ 
tenance workers do with a bin of 
half-filled, dirty bottles, beer 
cans, and s oggy ice cream cones? 
It’s ours. There’s a lot wrong in 
this world, the righting of which 
will require great sacrifices on 
our part. Recycling however, 
does not. It’s a small thing to put 
your clear glass in the glass bin or 
your rinsed aluminum in the 
aluminum bin. Let’s start acting 
responsibly. When we residents 
can demonstrate that we take 
recycling seriously, then the 
administration will have no 
recourse but to finally begin to 
follow the law. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely 

Stephanie Murdock 


“..we are living 
in each others* 
wastes...” 


Dear Editor, 

I have recently been informed 
that the glass containers that 
make their way to the recycling 
bins on campus really are not 
being recycled. As I looked furth¬ 
er into the problem, I found a 
general apathy concerning recy¬ 
cling from the administration, the 
“blue army" and even some 
students. 

As a sophomore, I have no 
memory of ever receiving 
instructions on proper recycling 
methods on the JC campus. 
Having recycling bins in the 
Resident Hails implied to me that 
that was how 1 could be environ¬ 
mentally responsible as part of 
the Juniata community. The glass 
is not being recycled and I was 
lied to. 

Means of recycling should be 
made as readily available as 
possible. Regardless of conveni¬ 
ence, the JC community needs to 
realize recycling is no longer a 
choice but a necessity. 

Deborah Miller 


Dear Editor, 

i strongly support a renewed 
recycling effort on campus. I say 
renewed because I am quite 
aware that no glass and very little 
alissinum is recycled on thk 
campus. Yes, we have recycling 
bins, but that alone doesn’t mean 
anything. I realize that students 
do a lot to hinder the recycling 
effort — they throw other stuff 
into riie recycling bins, they don’t 
bother to take the caps off 
bottles...! also believe that riie 
administration needs to actively 
support recycling efforts and 
those students who want to recy¬ 
cle. Otherwise, recycling efforts 
will always die when the students 
who are interested graduate. 

Recycling needs to be a school 
policy! After all, recycling three 
different items is state law. We’re 
openly defying the law. To me 
that defiance makes a really poor 
example to the rest of the 
Huntingdon community, espe¬ 
cially since groups in Hunting¬ 
don are willing to work on recy¬ 
cling with us. 

We’re also being a poor exam¬ 
ple in general. The mission state¬ 
ment in the Juniata College Cata¬ 
log for 1991-92 states that the 
nature of Juniata allows students 
to “realize their full potential as 
contributors to society, informed 
citizens, and caring and responsi¬ 
ble adults." (pg. 6) Well, all you 
have to do is look at some statis¬ 
tics to realize that United States 
citizens are some of the most 
wasteful people on the planet. If 
the college wants us to be 
informed and responsible citi¬ 
zens, one would think that it 
would at least support a minimal 
effective recycling program 
along with bare minimum educa¬ 
tional efforts. (For instance, how 
about letting freshmen know at 
orientations that we do recycle...) 

There are always the people 
who say that it doesn't matter 
whether we recycle or not, that 
companies can’t sell recycled 
goods because there is no market 
for them. My reply is—the effort 
must start some place if there is 
ever going to fc* a difference. 
This answer goes for any change 
for the better. Why don’t we 
show some responsibility for our 
actions and lifestyles, and start to 
recycle? 

Jennifer Sill 


Recycling 

Guidelines 


-No colored glass in recycling 
bins. 

-Make sure all cans and bottles 
are empty and clean. 

-Make sure caps are removed. 

-Make sure items are in proper 
bins. 

-Do not throw any trash in the 
recycling bins, or all recycables 
in the bin will be thrown away. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Killing Time 


By Robert L. Cook 

“What nerve! ” he thinks silent¬ 
ly. “How dare this judge sit up 
there and tell all within earshot 
(except, conveniently, the jury) 
that he doesn’t believe I’m guilty, 
but because others were willing 
to testify and say I was guilty and 
I wasn't willing to say they did it, 
I have to bear the full burden of 
guilt!” 

An anguished, high-pitched 
cry splits the air and his con¬ 
sciousness, and although he has 
heard that voice since birth, his 
mind briefly refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge its source, for although it 
was intimately familiar, never 
had he heard it projecting such 
mourning. For as long as he had 
life, that voice sung God’s 
praises, encouraged him, and 
when necessary, corrected him. 
As he forced himself to turn 
around, he viewed a scene that he 
would never forget as long as he 
had life: his mother, prone, 
unconscious, her head cradled by 
Aunt Lil, out cold. 

As he turned to the judge, he 
| saw and heard his laughter, 
swelled by chuckles from the vic¬ 
tim’s family. “Is she his girl¬ 
friend?” the judge asks his clerk. 
“No, your honor, she’s his 
mother.” “Call an ambulance," 
the judge orders his bailiff. 

He looked at the judges face, 
and a coldness pervaded his soul. 
Within Fifteen minutes, paramed¬ 
ics arrived, taking his mother to 
the hospital. “Such cold, calculat¬ 
ing sub-humans," he mused, 
“waiting for a cold, soul-less 
system!” 

This was the second time a 
judge told him point-blank that it 
was expected of him to testify 
and accuse his accusers of mur¬ 
der, but it never got easier to hear. 
He could not bring himself to lie, 
and snitch for their sadistic plea¬ 
sure, for all who succumbed to 
such a debasement, succeeded 
only in their own dehumaniza¬ 
tion. The people brought in by the 
prosecution, threatened with 
imprisonment themselves, lied 
against him, even though each 
had been helped by him in the 
past. These demons even put his 
beloved wife on the stand, as she, 
moved more by their threats and 


her fear rather than love, betrayed 
him. 

The prosecutor didn’t bring in 
a piece of physical evidence to 
convict him. He was actually 
being sentenced to death for a 
murder that everyone, except the 
jury, knew he didn’t commit. The 
physical evidence, many of the 
original statements, and earlier 
suspects were excluded from the 
trial as it would have proven his 
innocence. 

The conspiracy against him 
was total and complete. “Later!” 
he told himself, “not now!” as he 
steeled his feelings for the hour 
he would be alone in solitary. 
There, tews of anger mixed with 
pain flowed in darkness. At first, 
he felt ashamed, but the realiza¬ 
tion came swiftly that this wasn’t 
a sign of weakness, but confirma¬ 
tion of the fact that the cold sys¬ 
tem hadn’t dehumanized him. 
“Thank God!” he thought, that he 
could still feel pain when his 
loved ones hurt, the aching bet¬ 
rayal of a woman that he called 
wife, the wrenching void of his 
children, snatched away from 
him by a cruel government, that 
he still felt the internal desire to 
fly, although his wings were 
singed and clipped by the icemen 
of the state. Most importantly, he 
felt, was the continuing need to 
commune with God, to worship 
him, and from him seek spiritual- 
sustenance when he seemed most 
forsaken. In this light, his tears 
were a relief. 

“I will never bow and cower to 
a corrupt, unjust system!” he 
shouted in his mind and soul. 
“My faith is in God, my family, 
and the man that I was divinely 
created to be.” 

For four long years he has sat 
in solitary confinement, on Death 
Row, without being formally 
sentenced, thus effectively being 
denied appeals; yet his faith 
remains strong. 

How would the writer know? 

I am he - an innocent man 
yearning for justice! 

To write: Robert Cook — 
AS-0603 Drawer R, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 16652. Donations can be sent 
to the Robert Cook Defense 
Fund, P.O. Box 16848 Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa, 19142. 


Health Profession Announcements 


1. AH HOSA student planning to 
attend the State Leadership Confer¬ 
ence on April 1st must attend an 
organizational meeting on Monday, 
Feb. 15, at 7 p.m. in A201 in the Sci¬ 
ence Center. 

2. The American College of 
Sports Medicine will hold its annual 
meeting at the University of Dela¬ 
ware on Feb. 19 and 20th. On-site 
registration is possible. Profession¬ 
als in both the scientific and clinical 
aspects of sports medicine will be 


present to talk with students. Infor¬ 
mation is on the Health Professions 
Bulletin Board. 

3. The Yale Medical School will 
be holding a Recruitment Day Con¬ 
ference on Feb. 20 to discuss medi¬ 
cal school and graduate school in the 
health sciences. The event, spon¬ 
sored by the Minority Student Orga¬ 
nization, focuses on minorities but is 
open to all students. Se Dr. 
K irchhof-Glazier for details. 


Read The Juniatian! 


Letters/Above 

(Con’t from Page 2) 

fact that people are feigning certain 
beliefs. Let’s face it, I hear this 
phrase all of the time: “I really want 
to meet someone really nice and 
intellegem.” That is a popular phrase 
because it is socially unpopular to 
admit that most of you look for a 
firm backside first before wondering 
about their potential to cany on a 
conversation involving words of 
greater than three syllables. 

AH right, now the prevailing 
thoughts are of denial and/a the 
image of crucifying the author of this 
piece. Please, before you go on a 
rampage, read on and think closely 
about what is going on around you 
and in your own psyche. It is not 
wrong to admire beauty, be it some¬ 
one’s body a anything else. It is 
with a person’s outward intentions 
that cause me grief. By all means, if 
you say that all you want is a good 
roll in the hay with someone that 
looks like they should have 100 per¬ 
cent prime stamped on them, have 
fun. Though I would like to try to 
persuade you to look around you and 
most of all to yourself. The rest of 
you (and to some extent ME — the 
author is not totally immune) let’s 
practice what we preach. Expect 
more from the person that you intend 
to “get to know better” (no, multiple 
choice tests are not the best answer) 
and think about what this person has 
going on in their head before you 
commit to some kind of relationship, 
any kind of relationship. Commit¬ 
ment is another topic to be discussed 
at a later date. 

Please remember this phrase: 
“Above all else, to thyne own self 
by true.” 

Dear Editor, 

A column called Killing Time 
appears every week in our college 
newspaper. I don’t know how many 
Juniata students read this column, 
but on asking around I found not 
many. For those that do, I would like 
to provide some insights on what is 
written in that column. 

The Feb. 2 edition was written by 
Philip Bloch about the trial of a Hun¬ 
tingdon State Correctional Institu¬ 
tion inmate who was accused of 
simple assault It resulted from an 
incident where he was alleged to 
have hit a nurse at the prison. The 
jury found him not guilty. 

I attended the trial and the account 
of the trial Bloch gives is inaccurate 
and slanted with bias. He draws has¬ 
ty conclusions on why the jury 
decided the way it did. hi his article 
Bloch also launches claims of racism 
and corruption on the Huntingdon 
County criminal justice system. 
What is disturbing is that Bloch 
makes these claims without any 
proof to support his opinions. Bloch 
has distorted the truth about this trial 1 2 
in order to support his personal bias 
against the criminal justice system. 

Racism and corruption do not 1 
exist in Huntingdon County Crimi¬ 
nal Court. Bloch accuses people of 
racism, but he provides no evidence 
to support hi" claim. To simply 
accuse someone of racism and then 
show no support for the claim shows 
the lack of credibility his article has. 

A responsible article would have had 
evidence to support its claim. 

Just as this editorial is one per¬ 
son’s opinion, so is Killing Time. 

The story you receive from Killing 
Time should not be viewed as the 
absolute truth or an absolute iie. lt is 
an opinion and should be read as 


Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

In the last article we talked 
about the importance ofinterven- 
ing as a way of demonstrating 
how much we care for individu¬ 
als within our community. We 
used the tom “confrontation” 
and defined it as a positive act 
whereby inappropriate and coun¬ 
terproductive behaviors of some¬ 
one we really care about are chal¬ 
lenged. How do we effectively 
intervene? Put another way, how 
do we tell someone that his/her 
behavior is self-defeating and/or 
harmful to others? What follows 
are a number suggestions. 

***First, and foremost, we 
want to challenge the behavior 
and not the individual. As Ghandi 
said, we love the sinner, but hate 
the sin. We want the individual to 
realize the impact the behavior 
has on him/herself and others. 

♦♦♦Challenge or confront with 
care and sensitivity. It is not 
dumping on someone! We want 
the individual to understand and 
begin to manage the self- 
defeating and harmful behavior. 
A confrontation is not an attack 
nor is it a personal assault 

***We want to be as concrete 
arid as specific as possible. It is 
critical to emphasize the indivi¬ 


dual’s strengths and to carefully 
place a demand on the person to 
use his/her resources -toward 
resolution of the problem 
behavior. 

♦♦♦Encourage action-help the 
individual to act upon the prob¬ 
lem behavior. We are all capable 
of change and creating a plan to 
shape the desired change is part 
of any effective confrontation. 
The concept of challenging and 
confronting as caring and posi¬ 
tive interventions is difficult for 
many of us. We are quite reluc¬ 
tant to interfere in matters that are 
“not our business.” 

When we do it for the right rea¬ 
sons and in a caring manner, we 
can only help those we really care 
about 

Until next time, be good to 
yourself, think positively and 
take care of the people in your 
community. 


By Christopher Gahagen 
Student Government is one of 
many groups waking to bring a 
group of Indians to campus fa a 
week in March. These Indians 
will live like they would at home, 
practicing traditions that have 
beat adhered to fa centuries. We 
will be able to watch, talk, and 
leant with this group, as they dis¬ 
pell myths and stereotypes about 
Indian traditions. More informa¬ 
tion will come. 

The Middle States visiting 
team report has been received by 
Juniata. This report is informal, a 

such. Just don’t read Killing Time 
and believe that everything said in 
there is true. There is more than one 
side to every stay. 

In Bloch’s article many of the 
facts about the trial have been tainted 

with bias. Before deriding what you 


Lggislqtivg Voice 

chance for the team to report their 
personal impressions directly to 
us. The report was positive, with 
few surprises. An important point 
is that Juniata has been impro¬ 
ving weaker areas well before the 
team arrived. This showed them 
that our self-study would be a 
reference document, one that 
wouldn’t collect dust on the 
shelves of its owners. Copies of 
the repot will soon be available 
in the faculty secretaries’ offices, 
a in the library, or in the Student 
Government office. 

It’s that time of year! Elections 
for Student Government presi¬ 
dent and vice-president will be 
held on March 24! Elections fa 
class officers will be held at that 
time also. Keep an eye out fa 
petitions if you are interested. 
More information will come. 


believe, find out the truth. Go down 
to the courthouse and read the tran¬ 
script of the trial. You might Find 
that Bloch’s version of the trial and 
the transcript’s version are quite 
different 
Sincerely, 

Chet Darlington 


Make A 
Difference 
Register 
To Vote! 
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Internships 


positions in the research programs 
dedicated to the understanding and 
management of cancer. Administra¬ 
tive support positions (business) in 
numerous areas related to the man¬ 
agement of the Center. 


PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new info posted 
each week). 

Zoology, Pre-Vet, Horticulture, 
Graphics, Public Affairs/ 
Education, numerous other areas: 
National Zoological Park, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Internships available in all 
areas of zoo operations and research. 
Special program for minority stu¬ 
dents. Pay: $2,4O0^umitier. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: Feb. 21. 

Biology POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer intern¬ 
ships in advanced root biology 
research, looking at the conceptual 
and technical problems presented by 
plant roots. Application deadline: 

Bioiogy/Pre-Med POEs: Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer position 
only. 

Pre-Med POEs: Retina & Oculo- 
plastic Consultants, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Ophthalmic Technician position 
assisting staff with patient examina¬ 
tions, retinal photography, related 
tasks. Need GPA of 3.0 or better. 
Pay: $7.10/hr. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

All Science POEs: Southwest 
Research Institute, San Antonio, 
TX. Numerous research positions in 
all types of scientific areas and pro¬ 
jects with this applied engineering 
and physical science RAD organiza¬ 
tion. Must have 3.0 GPA or better. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

Environmental, Education 
POEs: Peace Valley Nature Center, 
Doylestown, Pa. Various positions 
inoutdoor/enviionmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 

hawing 

Environmental Science POEs: 
RMC Environmental Services, 
Spring City, Pa. Positions for all sci¬ 
ences in field and lab work for tins 
environmental consulting and labor¬ 
atory firm. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
Roy F. Weston, Inc., West Chester, 
Pa. Summer internships in the Geos¬ 
cience dept of this environmental 
consulting firm dealing with the con¬ 
cept and practice of soil and ground- 
water remediation. Pay, benefits, 
and training provided. Should be at 
least a Junior. Application deadline: 
March 5. 

Environmental A Related Sci¬ 
ence POEs: The Environmental 
Careers Organization, Student Ini¬ 
tiated Projects Program, locations in 
PA, OH, MI, IL, IN. Opportunities 
for Juniors to identify environmental 
problems, then write and execute a 
proposal to work towards a solution. 
Pay: $7.75/hr. Proposal deadline: 
March8. > 

Ecology PORst mvi York 


Botanical Garden, Institute of 
Ecosystem Studies, Miilbrook, N.Y. 
12 week summer research positions 
in ecological projects. Pay: 
$3,000/12 wks., plus cheap housing. 
Application deadline: Feb. 15. 

Physics POEs: Penn Stole, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer researchin 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks. Application deadline: April 
30. 

Physics POEs: Lehigh Universi¬ 
ty, Bethlehem, Pa. Summer research 
in Physics for Juniors who plan to 
pursue graduate studies in Physics. 
Pay $30C/week, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: March 15. 

Engineering POEs: Paul C. Riz¬ 
zo Associates, Monroeville, Pa. 
Engineer Technician positions to 
support engineering staff with vari¬ 
ous projects in consulting engineer¬ 
ing. Pay $7.50-$9/hr. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

Engineering POEs: Pa. Dept of 
Transportation, various locations 
throughout Pa. Summer positions in 
construction inspection, materials 
testing, construction documentation, 
roadside development program. 
Pay* $6.25-$7.25/hr. 

Environmental, Science, Public 
Relations, Management POEs: 
Pocono Environmental Education 
Center, Dingmans Ferry, Pa. Variety 
of interns positions at this 38 acre 
environmental education residential 
center. Pay: $5O0-$8OO/month, plus 
free room & board. Application 
deadline: March 1. 

Allied Health, Engineering, 
Computer Science, Management 
POEs: National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Baltimore, and Frederick, 
Md. Summer positions in over 20 
research centers and research divi¬ 
sions of NIH. Pay: $6-$9/hr. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: March 15. 

All Sciences, Engineering, Psy¬ 
chology POEs: University of Min¬ 
nesota, Minneapolis & St Paul, MN. 
More than 100 undergraduate 
research positions in 29 different 
Life Science disciplines. Pay: 
$25(Vwk. Housing available. Should 
have 3.2 GPA or better to apply. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

Chemistry, Environmental Sci¬ 
ence, Statistics POEs: Environ¬ 
mental Standards, Inc., Valley 
Forge, Pa. Positions in research, sta¬ 
tistical calculations with this envir¬ 
onmental consulting firm. Pay: 
$5/hr. 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: Chemtech Consultants, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Positions to assist in 
engineering design and consulting 
operations, engineering calcula¬ 
tions. Pay: relative to experience. 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: fcnn State, University Park, 
Pa. Summer research program in 
variety of science and engineering 
fields. Pay: $2,500/9 weeks, plus 
$600 travel allowance. Application 
deadline: March IS. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro¬ 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

Computer Science POEs: SYS- 
CON, Washington, D.C. Positions 
as programmer/analyst. Pay: 
$5.75-$6/hr. Apply immediately. 

Sciences, Business POEs: 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
<£naer, NY.bflf.Vatau scientific 


Sciences, Pre-Med, OT/PT, 
Library/Comp. Set., Psych/Soc, 
Human Resources POEs: Lehigh 
Valley Hospital, Allentown, Pa. 
Twenty positions in variety of hospi¬ 
tal departments to give students 
experience in healthcare facilities 
and health related careers. Pay: 
$7.10/hr. Application deadline: 
February 19. 

Animal Care, Education, Com¬ 
puter (desktop publishing) POEs: 
Chesapeake Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Bowie, Md. Variety of positions 
available in tins wildlife care center. 
Pay: Up to $1,000/summer, and low 
cost hawing available. 

All Sciences, Comp. Sd., Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, Journalism/PR, 
Public Adntim, and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities. Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state dep a rt m en t , including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, sdenctif- 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.5CVfar. 

Nursing, Accounting POEs: 
Community General Osteopathic 
Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. Nursing 
and Accounting positions in this 
157-bed acute care hospital. 

Marketing, Accounting, Comp. 
Scl./Math/SUts, Engineering 
POEs: AMP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(some additional opportunities in 
NC and VA). Numerous internships 
available with this electronic con¬ 
nector (and related technologies) 
manufacturer. Pay range: $7-$ 13/hr. 
Apply immediately. 

Marketing, Communications, 
Accounting/FInance, Information 
Research POEs: Co-op America, 
Washington, D.C Variety of intern¬ 
ships in researching and writing, 
developing programs, etc., for this 
nonprofit organization working to 
build cooperation and social respon¬ 
sibility into the economy. Pay: 
$50/month. Application deadline: 
Mach 1. 

Accounting/Business, Public 
Poilcy/Admirc, Computer Sci¬ 
ence, Soda! Science POEs: United 
States General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C, md 14 other 
major cities nationwide. This agency 
assists in congressional oversight of 
the executive branch of the federal 
government, and interns are 
involved in analytical support tasks 
involving proposed legislation, 
report generation, providing infor¬ 
mation and analysis. Must be US 
citizen and have at least 60 semester 
hrs. completed by next summer. 
Excellent pay. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

Accounting/FInance POEs: Altoo¬ 
na Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Summer 
internship as accounting assistant, 
working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and ocher 
areas. Must be Foma. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Biology/Education POE: 
Jacohsbcng Environmental Ed. Cen¬ 
ter, Jacobsboig, Ft. Assist in plan¬ 
ning and teaching groups of children 
(K-12). Conduct additional 
environmentol/scieniific research. 
Pay: $6.25/lr. 

Education, Management POEs: 
YMCA of the Rockies, Estes Park, 
Colorado, Positions in hotel man¬ 
agement and education in this youth 


camp/resort setting. Pay: $80/wk., 
plus free room & board. Application 
deadline: Feb. 24. 

Psych/Sociology POEs: Ray- 
stown Developmental Services, 
Huntingdon, Pa. Positions as Asst. 
Program Specialist to help with 
behavior planning (should be Jr. and 
SWSP qualified) and as Residential 
Assistant, working with individual 
service plans for mentally retarded 
adults. Pay: $6/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: The Devereux Foundation, 
W.Chester, Pa. (and other Pa. loca¬ 
tions), Positions as Teacher’s Aide, 
Counselor, House Parent serving 
clients with emotional, psychiatric, 
developmental, and neurological 
disorders. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: Carson Valley School, 
Flourtown, Pa. A residential center 
providing social services for 
troubled youth. Positions as Teach¬ 
er’s Asst., Childcare Worker, 
Instructional Aide. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: The Cedars Academy, 
Bridgeville, Dei. Summer “faculty" 
positions available to sophomores 
and jrs. working with students with 
learning, attention, or sequencing 
difficulties, in a residential setting. 
Pay: SLOOC/summer, plus free room 
A board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
Related POEs: Camp Sussex, Ber¬ 
lin, NJ. Positions in teaching, plan¬ 
ning, counseling at this rural camp 
that serves underprivileged kids 
from sub-poverty level families, pri¬ 
marily from the New York City area. 
Pay ranges depending on ability and 
age, but can go up to 
$2500/summer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Jaycee, N. 
Brunswick, N.J. Counselor and 
Instructor positions at this camp in 
the Pocono Mountains serving child- 
rot and adults with developmental 
disabilities. Pay: starts at 
$1,130/summer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education POEs: Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, NH. A six week 
summer school program hires Jrs. 
and Sts. as Teaching Interm to assist 
with academic depts., instructors, 
teaching, and 10-12 student advisees 
in a dormitory. Pay: $1,600/summer, 
plus free room A board. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

PACS and related POEs: Uni¬ 
versity Conversion Project, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Several internships 
available, primarily in areas of writ¬ 
ing, research, resource promotion 
for this clearinghouse for campus- 
based research and action against 
militarism, and for the redirection of 
priorities to serve human and envir- 
onmenmtal needs. Pay: housing 
stipend only, no other pay. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: May 1. 

Political Science/Marketing/ 
Communications POEs: Pa. 
Retailer’s Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Two internship positions, one in 
Pol. Sci., the other in Mktg/Comm., 
working in various areas of this asso¬ 
ciation working on behalf of Pen¬ 
nsylvania retailing organizations. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

Political Science POEs: Pen¬ 
nsylvanians for Effective Govern¬ 
ment, Harrisburg, Pa. Internships 
involve political research, seminar 
planning, working on political cam¬ 
paigns. Pay: S225-S250/wk. Appli¬ 
cation deadline : Feb. 19. 

Pci Set, PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 


FREEZE: Campaign for Global 
Security, Washington, D.C. 
Numerous internships with this 
organization working to promote 
peace, nuclear disarmament, and 
stop global arms trade. Pay: 
$5G/wk. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: Union of 
Concerned Scientists, Washington, 
D.C. Internships in nuclear arms 
research, global warming, nuclear 
arms field organizing and media. 
Pay: $600/month. Application dead¬ 
line: April 1. 

Communications/Journalism 

POEs: The Daily News, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Intern will be a regular 
reporter/writer for the paper, inclu- 
dingsome limited feature writing. 
Pay: $5.00/hr. 

Atkins- 


(Con’t from Page 1) 

Humanity, is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Club, and has served as a 
Pea* Advisor for other returning 
adult students. Ms. Atkins was also 
instrumental in the development of 
“The Forum” for adult students at 
Juniata. As a result of that group’s 
work, there is now an elected PAR 
student representative on the Juniata 
student government. 

“Suzy is a dedicated and extreme¬ 
ly active student,” said Dr. Maclay. 
“She maintains an impressive grade 
point average while balancing a full¬ 
time student schedule, being single 
mother, working various part-time 
jobs, aid participating in several 
community service programs. She 
has experienced the personal crises 
and turmoil that are common to so 
many adult students, but she minim¬ 
izes these by maintaining an 
extremely upbeat and positive 
approach. 

“She has been willing to pursue 
paths and opportunities which are 
not normal ones for the returning 
adult student. She has participated 
fully in campus life, and has taken 
advantage of a great many of the 
opportunities at Juniata. These 
things were often not easy for her in 
terms of time or finances, but some¬ 
how she found a way to make it 
possible.” 

When I first enrolled full-time, 
my goal was to work hard, get my 
diploma, and support myself and my 
daughter,” Ms. Atkins said. “I reflect 
back and realize just how focused 
my vision was. College has 
expanded my horizons far beyond 
my original goal. Having gained 
self-confidence, I now hope to reach 
children and adults through produc¬ 
ing instructional and educational 
television programming.” 

After graduation, Ms. Atkins 
hopes to obtain an entry level posi¬ 
tion as a television producer. 
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Juniata Students and Faculty 
Experience Mexico City; 

Slide Presentation, 


Calligraphy of 
China on display 


Contemporary Calligraphy 
and Painting from the Republic 
of China will be on display at 
Juniata College's Shoemaker 
Galleries from Feb. 7 through 
Feb. 19. A reception will be held 
on Sunday, Feb. 7 from 4-6 p.m. 
Refreshments will be served and 
the public is encouraged to 
attend. 

The exhibit is an eclectic col¬ 
lection of 60 works including 16 
calligraphy pieces and 44 paint¬ 
ings that illustrate contemporary 
works utilizing traditional tools 
and modes of representation. All 
works in die collection are hang¬ 
ing scrolls and are cm traditional 
Chinese media such as mulberry 


bark, hemp fiber, and bamboo 
pulp. 

The paintings primarily con¬ 
sist of landscapes, portraits, and 
still lifes. The calligraphy display 
features an array of Chinese 
styles including standard script, 
cursive script, greater seal-script, 
‘wild cursive* script, and standar¬ 
dized cursive script 

Overall the exhibition^ spon¬ 
sored by the National Museum of 
history in Taipei, Taiwan, repre¬ 
sents the major current trends in 
traditional Chinese painting and 
calligraphy. In addition, it reveals 
Taiwan’s new status as a center 
for traditional Chinese culture. 


Preparations for 
Winter Production 


By Christine Ruggery 

He was no more than five years 
old. His feet were bare and his face 
was streaked with dust. He was 
standing alone in one of the largest 
cities in Mexico. 

He approached the girl on the 
bench. “Here,” he said, “You want to 
buy this?” He shoved a box of gum 
under her nose. 

“No. No, thank you she told him 
and looked away. 

He moved to stand in front of her 
face once more. “Yes. You want to 
buy this,” he pleaded. She glanced 
down at his hands-they were 
cramped and covered with warts, his 
clothes, dirty and tom, hung loosely 
from his tiny body. 

“You want this,” he said again. 
“Please?” 

Sophomore Missy Reever will 
never forget that boy or the hopeless¬ 
ness she felt for the children like him 
throughout Mexico — children who 
must beg hi the streets everyday just 
;c « 2 T* ive. 

Missy and twelve other Juniata 
students, accompanied by four cam¬ 
pus ministers, Mike Ford, and facul- 

? members Jim Lakso and Henry 
hurston-Griswold, recently 
returned from an eight day seminar 
in Mexico, centered in and around 
Mexico City. The students spent the 
last week of their semester break, 
from Jan. 3 to 11, experiencing first¬ 
hand issues of poverty and injustice 
faced by the Mexican people. 

Throughout the trip, students 
were often asked by their Mexican 
hosts to share with others in the 
United States what they had seen. 
And many are adamant that the 
learning not stop at the border. In 
order to share some of their feelings 
and impressions about the trip, 
members of the group will be pre¬ 
senting slides and perspectives of 
Mexico on Tuesday, Feb. 16, at 8:15 
p.n. in the faculty lounge of EUis 
Hall. AH 13 students who took part 
in the seminar will be available to 
talk about their personal insights 
during the presentation. Those stu¬ 
dents are: Kraig Black, Todd Consi- 
glio. Bill Graham, John Guyer, Jeff 
Hinish, Kristen Koepp, Tim Miller, 
Carla Palmer, Missy Reever, Christ¬ 
ine Ruggery, Jenn Sill, Amy Some¬ 
rs, and Dave Swenson, 

The trip, coordinated by the Cen¬ 
ter for Global Education at 
Augsburg College, Minnesota, was 
designed to give students an educa¬ 
tional experience that would extend 
beyond what they’ve read in tex¬ 
tbooks or heard in class. According 
to Campus Minister Val Ford, the 


THANKS 

This is a thank you to all of you 
who shared with me your ideas, 
opinions and insights on the mas¬ 
cot issue. I still welcome conver¬ 
sation and the Juniatian is still 
looking for articles. This issue is 
far from resolved and it’s going 
to take more than newspaper arti¬ 
cles to see a co m promising aid. 

Sincerely, 

Christopher Ostrowski 


decision to participate in the seminar 
stemmed from a desire “to provide 
students with a cross-cultural oppor¬ 
tunity in a Third World country — 
one that would be both an academic 
and personal experience.” 

The schedule for the trip was 
intense and included many oppor¬ 
tunities for personal exchange 
between the Juniata students and the 
political and religious officials they 
met, as well as with the working 
class peasants. Many of the presen¬ 
ters during the trip invited students 
into their homes and neighborhoods 
as a way to see first-hand the day-to- 
day struggles they face. Most of the 
students felt that these were perhaps 
the most important and memorable 
experiences of the trip. “Being able 
to see for myself where and how 
these people lived really taught me a 
lot ” said sophomore Tim Miller. 
Student Kristin Koepp agreed. “I 
never realized how much I take for 
granted in my life. This really 
opened my eyes.” 

In addition to the personal dia¬ 
logue, however, the seminar also 
included visits to grass roots projects 
such as soup kitchens and other 
cooperatives in the area of Mexico 
City. Most were developed by small 
neighborhood groups in response to 
declining economic situations in the 
area. Students found that, in one 
area, a hot breakfast served at a local 
soup kitchen is often the only meal 
of the day for many children. In a 
country where 40 percent of the 
population consumes less than the 
minimal nutrition requirements per 
day, these efforts prove to be vital 
and a source of inspiration for the 
Juniata students who witnessed them 
at work. “The sense of community 
overwhelmed me,” said sophomore 
Bill Graham. “Where people saw a 
need, they pulled together in a way 
you just don’t see here in the United 
States..” 

While each of the 14 students has 
returned with his or her own 
impressions of Mexico, all agree on 
the impact the experience has had on 
their lives, both personal and 
academic. As senior Kraig Black 
reflected, “The view from the moun¬ 
tains there is so beautiful. You can 
see for miles. But you can never 
forget that underneath it all, if you 
look closely, there are people suffer¬ 
ing. It’s made me think.” But, as 
Community Service Coordinator 
Roger Johnson pointed out, that was 
the seminar’s primary goal. “We 
warned the experience to challenge 
the students indie way they view the 
world and their place in it,” he said. 
For most, that challenge has become 
an integral part of their education at 
Juniata. With POEs ranging from 


Auditions for Juniata College 
Theater Directing Class One- 
Acts will be held on Saturday, 
Feb. 27 and Sunday, Feb. 28 in 
Good 100. 

Copies of the scripts of the six 
one-aetplays are on reserve in the 


Feb. 16 


history to pre-medicine, each stu¬ 
dent brought specific interests to the 
trip. All left, however, with the same 
heightened awareness — a clearer, 
broader view of the world and their 
role in it. Campus Minister David 
Satterlee summed up the feelings of 
the group in saying, “Thoses who 
went to Mexico are beginning to 
understand that the economic, 
social, environmental, and political 
problems there are much more com¬ 
plex than the students imagined, and 
that they, as U.S. citizens, are in a 
position to either aUeviate the situa¬ 
tion or make it worse.” 

Along with their pictures and 
memories of the trip, the students 
also brought back a variety of feel¬ 
ings ranging form anger and frustra¬ 
tion to hope. The Campus Ministry 
staff arid the students who attended 
the seminar hope that future prog¬ 
rams like this one will broaden the 
educational and life experience at 
Juniata. 

In the meantime, the students are 
excited to be a part of the continuing 
education here on campus by sharing 
their experiences through programs 
like the one an the 16th. “This trip 
put a face on Mexico for us,” said 
senior Todd Conriglio. “Now it’s 
our responsibility to do the same 
here.” 



farfctiN 

SmM! 



FRIENDS DON'T LfT FRIENDS 
Drive Drunk 


library. Audition appointment 
sign-up and information sheets 
are available on the callbosrd in 
the Good 100 hallway. 

See Jim Casey in Good 100-B 
for more information. 


By Katie Simons 

There is a word which sends adre¬ 
nalin coursing through the veins of 
technical crews and a shiver down 
actor’s spines: “Load-in.” For every¬ 
one involved with a Juniata College 
Theater production. Load -in is the 
day where for five or six hours, cast 
and crew work together to raise 
walls, paint, reupholster furniture, 
hang drapes, and generally prepare 
the entire environment of a set for 
use. For actors this day is also a sig¬ 
nal of the “beginning of the end.” 
Rehearsals begin on stage in Oiler 
Hall, final props and set pieces are 
ready for use, and everyone is aware 
of the short time remaining before 
the production opens. 

Load-in for “Loot,” the winter 
JCT production, was on Sunday, 
Feb. 7. James Casey, production 
designer, watched and helped as his 
set design took three-dimensional 
form on stage. Late Saturday night, 
Kate Monism, Casey's assistant 
technical director, worked to prepare 
walls for wall paper, door frames for 
doors, and generally help her crews 


keep ahead of schedule and make 
preparations to insure the most effi¬ 
cient load-in day possible. For die 
past few weeks, the Introduction to 
Theater lab group, along with the 
stage carpenters, have worked with 
Morrison, Casey, and Eric Werner, 
head carpenter, to build pieces of the 
set, and now the product of their 
efforts stands in it’s rose-covered 
glory in Oiler Hall. 

Also, since the first day of classes 
of the spring semester, the actors, 
director, and assistant directors have 
been in rehearsal three hours per 
night, six days a week to prepare 
their part of the show for perfor¬ 
mance. In addition to tines and 
movement, the actors have also 
worked on specific physical “bits” 
needed for the farce of “Loot.” Now 
all of this can come together and find 
exactly how the performance will 
work. 

With a strong cast, a fabulous 
script, and a set that will amaze and 
delight, “Loot” is the production not 
to miss! 


Mexico Trip Presentation 


Mexico Trip Presentation 
Faculty Lounge, 8:15 pm 
Tuesday, Feb. 16,1993 
Slides, artifacts, and stories 


from the recently returned Mex¬ 
ico trip participants. Admission 
is free and everyone is welcome. 
Refreshments will be served. 


FACING AN UNPLANNED 
PREGNANCY OR THE TRAUMA OF 
AN ABORTION? 

Contact: 

CROSSROADS Problem Pregnancy Services 

206 Sixth St. 

Huntingdon. Pa. 16652 
C814J 643-3570 

ALL SERVICES FREE AN0 CONFIDENTIAL 


Audition for One-Acts 
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International Work 
Programs Available 


Don’t let the cost of overseas 
travel keep you in the Stales this 
Summer. Make an international 
trip affordable, and mare mean¬ 
ingful, by working in the country 
you want to explore. The Work 
Abroad Program, offered exclu¬ 
sively by the Council on Interna¬ 
tional Educational Exchange 
(CIEE), enables college students 
to work temporarily in Britain, 
Ireland, France, Germany, New 
Zealand, Costa Rica, and Jamai¬ 
ca. Last year, approximately 
5,000 students from colleges and 
universities across die United 
States took advantage of this 
unique opportunity to help 
finance their international adven¬ 
tures and gain a thorough insid¬ 
er's perspective of another 
culture. 

As a participant in the Work 
Abroad P ro g r am you are respon¬ 
sible for finding your own job. 
CIEE provides you with a prog¬ 
ram handbook, thorough in- 
country orientation, current job 
and accommodation listings, and 


general advice and support 
services. 

To be eligible to participate in 
die Work Abroad Program, you 
must be 18 or older and enrolled 
full-time inaU.S. college or uni¬ 
versity. The only cost to you is 
the program foe of $125 and air¬ 
fare to your destination. More 
information on the Work Abroad 
Program can be obtained by writ¬ 
ing to CIEE, WA-122m 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017, or by phoning (212) 
661-1414, ext. 1130. 

The Council on international 
Educational Exchange, estab¬ 
lished in 1947, is a worldwide 
nonprofit organization dedicated 
to developing and supporting 
international educational 
exchange as a means to build 
understanding and peaceful 
cooperation between nations. 
With membership of over 200 
educational institutions, it admi¬ 
nisters stuffy, work, volunteer, 
and travel programs in 33 coun¬ 
tries on six continents. 


Can You Make 
A Difference? 


Campus video/filmmakers — 
regardless of their majors - are 
invited to enter The Christophers 
Video Contest For College Students 
by the deadline, Friday, June 11, 
1993. Entries must be Eve minutes 
or under in length and express the 
theme: ONE PERSON CAN MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE. 

in the past, students have used 
such techniques as animation, music 
video, new report, documentary, 
comedy and drama to capture their 
vision of how one person can make 
the world a better place. 

Father John Catoir, director of 
The Christophers, described the con¬ 
test as “an opportunity for students 
to use their cameras and their crea¬ 
tivity ro inspire and encourage 
others." 

The competition is sponsored 
annually by the Christophers, a New 
York-based international media 
organization which produces the 


syndicated T. V. series, “Christopher 
Ooseup." Winning entries will be 
incorporated into this weekly prog¬ 
ram, which has aired across the 
country and abroad on both cable 
and commercial stations for more 
than 40 years. 

There are also cash prizes of 
$3,000, $2,000 and $1,000 for the 
top three winners and awards of 
$500 each for the five students 
receiving honorable mention. 

To compete, entrants must be cur¬ 
rently enrolled college students in 
good standing. Projects can be 
created on either film or videotape 
but must be submitted on VHS or 
r/4-inch cassette only. A completed 
official entry form must accompany 
each submission. Forms are avail¬ 
able from college Mass Media and 
Communications departments and 
from The Christophers, 12 East 48th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017; 
(212) 759-4050. 


SHEAR ARTISTRY 

Ulitti 40 years of professional eHperience, uie are 
dedicated to quality and customer satisfaction! 
Come to our open house on Saturday, Feb. 13 
I p.m.-4 p.m. 

Door prizes, long hair contest, refreshments, de¬ 
monstrations. 

Ule only use enuironmentally safe products! 

Hours: 

Mon. and Frl. 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tuesdey-Thursdoy 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Saturday 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

UIE HRUE R TANNING BED III 
107* discount for hair services to JC students (with 
ID). 

Call us today at 643-4542 or stop in at 
_1227 Moore St., Huntingdon_ 


Sign language 


By Melissa Williams 
For Valentine's Day 

Aquarius 

Special Valentine.Gemini 

Secret Admirer.....Capricorn 

Love Song-Love 2? A 

Wonderful 

Thing 

Gift/Sweetheart.......... A Lock of 

Your Hair 

Date Activity.._Play the Piano 

Arles 

Special Valentine_Taurus 

Secret Admirer........Leo 

Love Song.Wind Beneath 

My Wings 

Gift/Sweetheart -A Dozen 

Yellow Roses 

Date Activity.... Reveal Initimate 
Secrets 

Taurus 

Special Valentine.Virgo 

Secret Admirer...___...Cancer 

Love Song-Everything I Do, 

I Do For You 

Gift/Sweetheart_... Gold Chain 

Date Activity.... Rent Casablanca 

Gemini 

Special Valentine—.........Cancer 

Secret Admirer..Aries 

Love Song.................... Love Is a 

Wonderful Thing 
Gift/Sweetheart ..Charm Bracelet 

Date Activity..—.Candlelight 

Dimer 

Cancer 

Special Valentine._Gemini 

Secret Admirer---.Taurus 

Love Song... Diamonds 4b Pearls 

Gift/Sweetheart.Chocolate 

Rosa 

Date Activity...Skiing 

Leo 

Special Valentine.....Scorpio 

Secret Admirer.Aries 

Love Song..-1 Will Always 

Love You 

Gift/Sweetheart......_A Single 

Red Rose 

Date Activity.....—...Ice Skating 

Special Valentine...Aries 

Secret Admirer._ Pisces 

Love Song.... Wonderful Tonight 

Gift/Sweetheart.Write Poetry 

Date Activity.Shopping Trip 

Special Valentine........ Capricorn 

Secret Admirer.Scorpio 

Love Song.Honestly 

Gift/Sweetheart-Wuthering 

Heights 

Date Activity-Attend a Play 

Scorpio 

Special Valentine........._..Leo 

Secret Admirer._ Taurus 

Love Song......-Crazy for you 

Gift/Sweetheart .......Boxer shorts 

Date Activity.™..Evening walk 

Sagittarius 

Special Valentine..Pisces 

Secret Admirer.Libra 

Love Song---Heaven 

Gift/Sweetheart-Garfield 

Slippers 

Date Activity-Recreation of 

First Date 

Capricorn 

Special Valentine.Libra 

Secret Admirer.«..„........Aquarius 

Love Song.....—Love Will Find 

* Way 

Gift/Sweetheart.Box of 

Chocolates 

Date Activity-Make Dinner 


The Oracle 


By Melissa Williams 
For Feb. 14- Feb. 20 
Pisces Feb. 29-March 20 
Presumptous Pisces, this week 
do not be quick to make accusa¬ 
tions or assumptions. Remember 
things are not always as they 
appear. Although it may be diffi¬ 
cult, keep your eyes and ears 
open for all the facts before you 
draw any conclusions. 

Aries March 21-April 20 
Tolerant Aries, you are a soci¬ 
able person that exudes self- 
confidence and obsinate pride. 
This week take the time to 
encourage someone that needs a 
little support. You have a great 
philosophy on life. You most 
definitely have the potential to be 
a positive influence in society. 
Utilize it! 

Taurus April 21-May 21 

Pestimistic Taurus, are you 
suffering from the “love 
doldrums?" This week your luck 
is about to change. You will meet 
someone that appears arrogant, 
obnoxious, and all around aggra¬ 
vating. It won’t be love at first 
sight, but once you scratch past 
the surface you will realize the 
genuine treasure you have found. 
Gemini May 22-June 21 
Pragmatic Gemini, this is the 
week to loosen up and relax. 
Sure, you may have papers and 
exams, but there is more to life 
than school. Good grades are 
cool, but book worms are not in 
demand. So, remember to main¬ 
tain an equal level of work and 
play for the best academic 
results. 

Cancer June 22-July 23 
Talented Cancer, you are an 
eccentric that adds vitality and 
jubilation to any situation. This 
week you will encounter a 
stresssful situation, but with your 
bizarre’ sense of humor and stem 
practicality you will handle the 
mishap sufficiently. If you main¬ 
tain your jovial wit and pleasant 
smile you will breeze through the 

Leo Jaly 24-Aog. 23 

Sensible Leo, you are an over¬ 
achiever. This week take time to 
relax. Perhaps you should ask out 
that special person who you've 
had your eye on lately. Now is the 
best time for new adventures so 
take the opportunity! 

Virgo Aag. 24-Sept 23 
Vibrant Virgo, you are an 


irresistable person that is desired 
by many. This Valentine's Day 
don’t limit yourself to one special 
sweetheart. Remember there are 
24 hours in Feb. 14 so explore 
your options. If you budget your 
time right, you can have three 
Valentine’s this year. Also, the 
"holiday of love" could always 
be extended throughout the 
week! 

Libra Sept 24-Oct. 23 

Idealistic Libra, love is linger¬ 
ing around the comer, and it is 
traveling in your direction. This 
week you will encounter a stimu¬ 
lating person that shares many of 
your views and interests. Is this a 
sheer coincidence? No, it is mere¬ 
ly fate pointing you into the right 
direction. 

Scorpio Oct 24-Nov. 22 
Cautious Scorpio, does the 
thought of Valentines Day have 
you down? if you have answered 
yes, perhaps you need a new 
perspective on the "Sweethearts" 
holiday, this year celebrate your 
freedom on Valentine’s Day. 
Buy yourself a box of candy or a 
bottle of cologne. At least it will 
be a gift you want and can afford! 
Sagittarius Nov. 23-Dec. 21 
Open-minded Sagittarius, love 
turbulence in your life is on the 
path to resolution this week. Pati¬ 
ence, practicality, and persever¬ 
ance are the utmost importance 
when deciding the outcome of 3 
relationship. Although it is your 
natural instinct to strictly listen to 
your heart, it is also crucial to 
listen to that special person. 
Conversing instead of fighting 
certainly brings about more 
productive results. 

Capricorn Dec. 22-Jan. 20 
Fashionable Capricorn, now is 
the best time to enjoy your free¬ 
dom. This week make some time 
to hang out with your friends, 
watch some television, go shop¬ 
ping, or play volleyball. Now is 
your time to enjoy. There are 24 
hours in a day, and certainly a few 
are meant to be dwindled. 
Aquarius Jan. 21-Feb. 19 
Intelligent Aquarius, distrac¬ 
tions, distractions, and more 
distractions will appear consis¬ 
tently in your life throughout the 
week. Although these diversions 
will be tempting, it is crucial to 
remain focused. This week it is 
important to establish an equal 
balance between work and play. 


Pisces 

Special Valentine_Sagittarius 

Secret Admirer................... Virgo 

Love Song.....Truly 

Gift/Sweetheart.Write a Song 

Date Activity.Play Video 

Games 


Eat Your Greens 


Read The 
Juniatian 
Each Week 
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College Campuses See Rise In Violent Crimes Letters/Gahagen 


By John Williams 
The image of a quiet college cam¬ 
pus may be just that - image - as 
faculty, administrators and students 
are coming to terms with the reality 
that crime and violence take place in 
the most pastoral of settings. 

“You will find crime on any col¬ 
lege campus. You have a large con¬ 
centration of people and valuable 
property, and the 17-25 age group is 
the most highly victimized group in 
the nation,” said Bill Whitman, 
director of the Campus Safety and 
Security Institute. “College can’t 
protect everyone all the time.” 

Campuses nationwide have to 
cope with crime, from minor theft to 
murder, and only recently has the 
issue moved to the forefront of publ¬ 
ic awareness and acceptance that it 
does exist 

’The first thing to recognize is 
that no campus is crime-free or 
violence-free ” said Clarinda Ray¬ 
mond, co-director of the Campus 
Violence Prevention Center at 
Townson State University in Balti¬ 
more. “They denied themselves into 
the belief drat they are ivory towers. 
They are not” 

The US. Department of Educa¬ 
tion Has published new rules in the 
Federal Register that if enacted, 
would require colleges and uni versi¬ 
fies to release an annual security 
report containing campus security 
policies and procedures as well as 
campus crime statistics. 

For now, students and their 
parents may want to know about the 
school’s reputation, its academic 
achievements or athletic programs, 
but safety and crime statistics are 
generally not mentioned. 

“We need to educate parents and 
students. Campuses are not sanc¬ 
tuaries,” said Whitman, of Campus 
Safety, an organization that audits 
campuses nationwide on security 
measures and standards. 

Salary 

Advice 

By Ken Wax 

There’s some lousy advice 
floating around out there. I 
don’t blow how it got started, 
but it’s responsible for students 
and grads wasting a lot of time. 

Its the idea that you’re not 
supposed to ask the interviewer 
about the salary. 

As the logic goes, you’re 
supposed to be interested only 
in the career opportunity, and 
not be thinking about dirty ol* 
money. 

This, of coarse, is nonsense. 
Everyone knows you are there 
to make money, likewise, they 
are hiring you to help their 
company make even more 
money. That’s the whole idea 
behind what’s going on here. 

Now, it’s true that you don’t 
want to ask about salary early on 
in your first interview. That just 
might have the interviewer 
thinking that you only care, 
about money, which is undesir- 


In a survey cm college compliance 
with crime disclosure rules. Whit¬ 
man wrote that “Colleges and uni¬ 
versities no longer enjoy the unques¬ 
tioned confidence of staff, students, 
and parents when it comes to safety 
and security on campus. There have 
been too many documented cases of 
deception and cover-up for institu¬ 
tions to expect the public to take 
them at their word.” 

The Campus Violence Prevention 
Center found out of 437 institutions 
responding to a national crime 
survey in 1990, there were eight on- 
campus murders, 429 sexual assault 
cases, 215 rapes, 139 strong-arm 
robberies, 95 violent incidents 
against gays and lesbians, 219 simi¬ 
lar attacks against ethnic minorities 
and 259 reports of arson. 

Consider some other national 
statistics: 

♦One out of every four college 
women has been raped or sexually 
assaulted. 

♦Ninety-five percent of violent 
crime on campus is related to drugs 
or alcohol. 

♦Eighty percent of campus crime 
involves student against student 

The most dangerous places on 
campuses are dorms, where more 
crime takes place than at other areas 
on campuses, Raymond said. 

“There is a lot of low-level crime, 
such as stealing from dormrooms, 
which doesn’t get reported, in cases 
of sexual assault, there is also a low 
level of reporting by students and 
colleges,” said Alan McEvoy, of 
Wittenberg University in Spring- 
field, Ohio. He is chair of the Sexual 
Assault on Campus Conference, 
scheduled to be held in Orlando, 
Fla., in October. 

McEvoy, who studies campus 
crime, said the crime with the most 
frequency on campuses is probably 
underage drinking and substance 
abuse, but “very little is probably 


able (even if true). But before 
you leave, ask. 

Imagine that you are that 
hiring manager. What sort of 
impression do you form of a 
person who is willing to make 
repeat visits before asking such 
essentia) information? 
Wouldn’t you wonder, “Hmm, 
if 1 hire than, how much 
company time will they waste 
on projects before finally asking 
about critical price 
information?” 

Another reason to ask is to 
find out how the company 
values the position. Salary tells 
a lot. 

Don’t be blinded by money. 
Some positions don’t pay much 
but make up for it in other ways. 
Retail management, for 
instance, may have low pay and 
long hours, but offers experi¬ 
ence and responsibility typical¬ 
ly unavailable to young people. 
A junior copywriter at an ad 
agency gets paid peanuts, but is 
on the ground floor of a crea¬ 
tive, high potential field, etc., 
etc. 

Studies show that a candidate 
who doesn’t ask is likely to be 
offered the lowest possible 
starting salary. Obviously 
money doesn’t matter, to that 
ptfton. So the employer offers 


done about it,” he said. “Acts of per¬ 
sonal violence are the most serious.” 

Experts say that in cases of violent 
crime, especially in rape and sexual 
assault, alcohol plays a leading 
factor. 

“Students should avoid alcohol. It 
is involved in almost every acquain¬ 
tance rape,” said Andrea Parrot, a 
professor at Cornell University. 
“There is a double standard 
involved. A good girl doesn’t get 
drunk, but if she does and goes back 
to a male’s room, she’s asking for 
it” 

Of all major crimes, it is perhaps 
rape and sexual assault that are the 
most underreported. 

Mary Koss, t professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona, conducted a 1985 
survey on 32 campuses, in which 
15.4 percent of college women 
recalled an incident rince their 14th 
birthdays that met the legal defini¬ 
tion of rape. Eight of 10 rapes 
involved someone the victim knew 
and 57 percent of the rapes happened 
on a date, her survey found. At least 
50 percent of the victims and 75 per¬ 
cent of their attackers had used 
intoxicants at the time of the assault 

Despite these statistics, there is 
still reluctance to report such crimes 
to campus authorities. Koss’s study 
found that less than 5 percent of col¬ 
lege student rape victims reported 
the assaults to the police; almost half 
told no one. 

Parrot gave several reasons why 
sexual assaults aren’t reported: 

♦The victim knows the assailant 
and they may have common friends. 
She may be afraid that their friends 
would take sides, and she would’the 
believed. 

♦She may have been drinking, and 
the perception would be that she 
“asked” for the assault 


the low end of the allowable 
range. 

Because of this crazy “Don’t 
ask salary” advice, intelligent 
people foolishly waste days of 
their lives driving all over town 
and paying for parking to go on 
second and third interviews. 
Finally they find out the job 
pays a hamburger-flipper 
salary. They chalk it up to 
experience, and from then on 
start asking at the first meeting. 

Here’s bow to ask about 
salary without appearing to be 
money- grubbing. You do it at 
tiie end, the second-to-iast ques¬ 
tion you ask (The last one 
should always be, “What 
happens next; how do we 
proceed?).” After the interview¬ 
er has answered all your other 
questions about the company 
and job, ask, “Would it be inap¬ 
propriate to ask about compen¬ 
sation?” Note the subtlety. 
You’re not asking about the 
money. You’re asking if it’s 
okay to ask. 

By asking on the first inter¬ 
view, you learn valuable infor¬ 
mation. Even if you don’t get 
the job, you’ll know what diffe¬ 
rent jobs are paying. That know¬ 
ledge may come in handy down 
the road, when you do get an 
offer. 


♦Friends nay tell her it really 
wasn’t rape. 

♦There may be pressure from her 
family or the institution not to report 
the assault because of reputation, 
either for the victim or the school. 

There are no standard mechan¬ 
isms to report crime on campuses. In 
some cases, the resident adviser is 
told of the crime; in other cases, the 
administration may get involved in 
the investigation. The campus police 
department, or city or county author¬ 
ities, may be notified of any crime. 

This lack of uniform reporting 

procedures is changing somewhat, at 
least in the area of rape and sexual 
assault The Higher Education Reau¬ 
thorization bill, which Presklent 
Bush recently signed into law, 
includes the Campus Sexual Assault 
Victims Bill of Rights Act, which 
was sponsored by U.S. Rep. Jim 
Ramstad, R-Miim. 

The bill requires colleges and uni¬ 
versities that receive federal funds to 
develop a campus sexual assault pol¬ 
icy that mandates procedures to fol¬ 
low after an assault has occurred, 
educationalprograms to promote 
awareness of rape and counseling 

services. The schools must also have 

the option of rescheduling classes 
and changing residence situations to 
prevent contact between the victim 
and alleged assailant. 

Experts in campus safety maintain 
that only through education can stu¬ 
dents learn how to avoid crime. It’s 
not so much that crime mi campus is 
rising, but what colleges are seeing 
is more violent crime, said Ray¬ 
mond, with the Campus Violence 
Prevention Center. “Gradually, col¬ 
leges, parents, and students are 
becoming more educated,” she said. 
“But until things change, students 
must remain vigilant” 


Join 

the 

Juniatian 


Eating 

Disorders 

Information 

CPS 

Ooc out of three college women 
will experience some type of eating 
disorder while at school, Emory 
University Student Counseling Cen¬ 
ter Director Joyce Jones said. 

Serious problems include laxative 
abuse, rigid or unneeded dieting, 
excessive exercise or occasional 
purging. Severe disorders include 
anorexia nervosa, or not eating, and 
bulimia nervosa, or binge eating and 
purging. 


(Con’t from Page 2) 


er was not there. 

Next I would like to discuss the 
issue of the phones in TnT, Lesher 
and South. If the phones are not 
installed now, they should be soon. 
These phones allow students to 
make local for free. True, there are 
only two phones per dorm, but that’s 
all that the Student Government 
could afford since they paid for tire 

phones and the installation. The | 
phone issue had b een 
throughout the year, and had been 
reported in “The Legislative Voice.” 
However, the meetings were never 
discussed in the newspaper, since 
once again, the newspaper rarely 
attended them. 

Next, you criticized Brad and Sta¬ 
cy for appointing a food service 
committee to discuss problems with 
our food service. Who better to 
choose representatives for such a 
committee, since these two are rep- 
resentatives of the entire student j 
body. Besides that, both have fre¬ 
quent contact with the food service 
administration. Brad even helped 
choose the new food service direc¬ 
tor! I find it not only likely, but man¬ 
datory that these two address our j 
problems to food service. 

Finally, there was no mention of 
what else the pair did this year. They 
led the movement to get rid of the 
cigarette machine in Ellis, and 
replaced it with the juke box, they 
got physical plant to install more 
lighting by North, the library. Pink, 
and on the walk to Mission. There 
was no mention of the award created 
and sponsored by the Student Gov¬ 
ernment that encourages awareness 1 
of and activity for Native American 1 
rights (sorry Russell Means!) How ! 
would the newspaper know? They i 
were never present at the meetings to ' 
find out. 1 


eminent is perfect. What makes « 
better Student Government? Studen! 
participation. Each student needs to 
know his/her senator. Each student 
needs to go see a senator with ques¬ 
tions and complaints. Each student 
needs to express his or her views 
the Student Government, so that 
knows what to express to the col« 
lege! I encourage you to stop dowrl 
at the Student Government Officef 
during office hours, or call at 
643-2052. HU out one of the com] 
ment cards there, or contact youiL 
senator. Without the students, thertf 
would be no Student Government! 1 
I’d like to close by saying, bcforl 
we can criticize, we must know all of 
the facts, and be aware of our owif 
problems. 

Sincerelv 

Christopher W. Gahagen 
Student Government 
Ombudsman 


“Transitional periods - returning 
to school or entering college for thl 
first time — are especiaUy difficul 
times for students with eating disorf 
ders,” Jones said. “Anytime there ari 
difficulties with relationships of 
grade or career pressures, eating din 
orders can get out of control.” L 

She suggests that parents and edul 
catore be aware of the prevalence of 
the disorders and leam to identin 
them, get the students into therapL 
right away, encourage the student! 
to join campus support groups deal 
ing with disorders, and educate a! 
people on campus about eating disl 
orders, beginning with freshmer 
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Letters/Haubert 

(Con’t from Page 2) 

could noc believe we have the mas¬ 
cot that we do. 

Second, Russel Means changed 
our point-of-view. It was nothing he 
said or did, however. Rather, it was 
the dinner before his lecture that 
made us come to grips with this 
issue. It seemed to us that the room 
! we were in was filled with tension. 
Everyone was afraid to do or say the 
wrong thing. Why? Because we 
don’t understand the American 
Indian culture, heritage, tradition, 
etc. We know very little about these 
people that we are supposedly cher¬ 
ishing and honoring. That doesn’t 
make sense to us. 

As for upholding the campaign 
promise, you may be surprised to 
hear (especially after what you just 
read) that Student Government HAS 
fought to keep the mascot as is. The 
issue was discussed at Trustee meet¬ 
ings, alumni meetings, and meetings 
with president Neff. Each time, our 
S position was to find a way that we 
| might be able to honor the American 
i Indian on campus -- rather than dis¬ 
posing of the whole idea. 

Why did we take this position 
when our personal feelings 
changed? Frankly, we were elected 
to represent the student body to these 
different groups of people. Last year, 
80 percent of the student body 
wanted to keep the mascot as is. We 
were going by those figures and sup¬ 
porting the views held by the majori¬ 
ty of our students. That's our pur¬ 
pose and the purpose of Student 
Government Remember, we are 
“the voice of Juniata's students." 

The editor of the campus news¬ 
paper, I thought, would have been at 
the fall meeting of the Trustees or the 
meeting of the Alumni Council (both 
of which are open to student who 
wish to attend). That's news in the 
making. Had you been there, you 
would have seen the stance taken by 
Student GovmtmenL And had you 
seen that response, you would have 
known that this campaign promise 


has been met. We never gave up 
fighting to keep the Indian as our 
mascot — which was the intent of our 
campaign promise. Everyone real¬ 
izes that we, as students, cannot 
make foe final decision on what the 
college wants to do. That is foe job of 
foe administrators. 

We think that this issue is one that 
should definitely be addressed in the 
next Student Government admi¬ 
nistration. Perhaps a new poll should 
be taken. Perhaps sentiments have 
changed. Perhaps a new mascot will 
then need to be determined — and 
dial’s one thing students should not 
(and will not) miss out on. 

7. Lighting on campus. If you 
haven’t noticed, this past year was 
marked by a few added lights on 
campus. Student Government,early 
last semester, met with Mr. Jack 
Lineoy of foe Physical Plant and 
walked around campus in order to 
identify some very dark spots that 
needed to be lit for safety purposes. 

The following places were 
identified: 

In front of Pink Palace. 

Between foe Sports Center and 
Cloister. 

On North Lawn. 

On the Library (closest to 
Cloister). 

Along foe road to Mission. 

You will notice that all but foe last 
one har e been lit (and done very 
duickiy we might add). 

Along foe road to Mission. 

You will notice that all but the last 
one have been lit (and done very 
quickly we might add). The fifth one 
is currently in foe works. It’s Student 
Affairs Council (a board made lip of 
a number of students, faculty, and 
adminitratofs), foe Student Govern¬ 
ment initiated a proposal that all 
Fines for disciplinary actions (as well 
as fined for restitution) be earmarked 
for a special budget to be designated 
entirely to residence hall repairs. 
Before, this money went into a Gen¬ 
eral Fund that was perceived by stu¬ 
dents as being lost This new budget 

makes sure foe money is to be used 


MORE OPIMON 


productively and exclusively for the 
maintenance and repair of residence 
halls. 

Also, a time limit was imposed for 
repairs to be done. All repairs must 
be completed be the start of the sub¬ 
sequent school year. If foe repair is 
not done and you paid for it, your 
restitution money will be returned. If 
you had broken something purpose¬ 
fully, a disciplinary fine would have 
beat assessed. This fine would not 
be returned. 

9. Monetary award for American 
Indian studies. This past year. Stu¬ 
dent Government has been diligently 
working to ensure foe college con¬ 
tinues to promote cultural awareness 
(especially with regard to foe Ameri¬ 
can Indian). A cash award to a stu¬ 
dent who has worked at achieving 
knowledge about American Indians 
is being put together - with hopes 
that it will be available for awarding 
next year. 

10. Middle Slates Reaccreditation 
process involvement This past year, 
Juniata College underwent a process 
whereby they were reviewed to 
assess foe quality of the education, 
facilities, etc. of the campus. An 
important part of foe process was 
student involvement A number of 
students from all classes and POEs 
were appointed by Student Govern¬ 
ment to meet with foe visiting team 
to discuss how they felt about foe 
quality of Juniata. When members of 
Student Government attended foe 
final wrap-up meeting of the pro¬ 
cess, we were excited to hear some 
recommendations made that were 
influenced heavily by foe concerns 
laid out by those students who had 
participated. 

11. American Indian Pow-wow. 
At the end of February, a group of 
American Indians will be on campus 
for two days (Feb. 27 & 28) to hold a 
pow-wow for foe Juniata community 
to witness and experience.This 
group is brought to campus from the 
Student Government, Centerboard, 
Student Services, and Multi- 
Cultural Club. The American 
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Juniata Students and Faculty 
enthusiastic about mascot issue 


Two weeks ago the Juniatian pub¬ 
lished an editorial that has been met 
with extraordinarily positive 
responses from both faculty, and stu¬ 
dents. This week a roving reporter 
was able to hear some of these 
responses. 

Adam Hilbish felt “if they are 
going to get rid of foe Indian as a 
mascot they should choose an 
aggressive animal such as the wolf, 
because most of Juniata students tie 
competitive, in academics, athletics, 
and in life.** 

Being a member of a sports team, 
Cindy Molloy said, “we definitely 
need a mascot and the 'Wolf Pack* 
would be a tribute to foe Indians." 

To compliment Cindy’s position, 
Ben Straub noted “if they’re going to 
change it, let’s do it now so we’re not 
stuck without a mascot" Ben 
offered foe “Mountaineers" as a 
suggestion. 

Dave Ndlovu think* the “Wolf 
Pack" would help us “identify with 
nature” which would in turn “recog¬ 
nize Indian beliefs.” 

hi speaking with Brenda Stark, I 
was reminded of what Russell 
Means said on our intentions to hon¬ 
or the Indian by using them as amas- 


cot Means said “if you are honoring 
someone, don’t you think they 
should feel honored?” With this in 
mind, Brenda felt getting rid of the 
Indian as our mascot is qipmpri«n» 
«nd using foe wolf is an “excellent 
alternative in that it keeps some con¬ 
nection with foe Indian." 

Gn the other side of this issue, 
Matt Alt and Eric Gerko “don’t see a 
problem with keeping the Indian as a 
mascot. The name Juniata comes 
from foe Indian language and we 
might as well change it along with all 
foe other falling traditions.” Either 
way, these two felt “if we are going 
to switch, let’s do it now so we can 
have something to be proud of and 
identify with.” 

Dave Ftitch stated “before we can 
sty we want to be the Indians, we 
have to be more educated on the sub¬ 
ject The final decision,” according 
to Dave, “should not be left to the 
administration. It should lie in the 
hands of the trustees, students, and 
alumni." Dave also came up with a 
very feasible idea of voting on foe 
mascot next year at homecoming. 
This would give plenty of time for 
open forums, letters to trustees and 


alumni, and a collection of ideas to 
be voted on. A deadline needs to be 
set! 

Kathy Vedock felt "before they 
took away foe Indian mascot, a new 
one should have been decided on.” 
Kathy also raised the question heard 
from many students as to why the 
Totem Inn is now labeled the Snack 
Bar. 

The Indian as a mascot is often 
portrayed as warlike, which may 
indeed offend foe Indians. The totem 
pole on foe other hand, is a work of 
art, a sign of Indian culture and beau¬ 
ty. Does changing our Indian mascot 
mean we have to reject and deny all 
aspects of the Indian’s history? 
Wouldn't changing foe name Juniata 
follow this mode of thinking? How 
far will these changes go and when 
will those making foe decisions eva¬ 
luate the direction they are heading? 
One step may be to ask the question, 
“is naming a place after an Indian 
work of art degrading to foe Indian, 
politically incorrect?! hardly think 
so" stated Chris Ostrowski. 

The idea of a homecoming vote 
should be pursued, and soon. 

Juniata still needs a mascot. 


Indians will have dan: *5 demonstra¬ 
tions and competitions. Indian mer 
chants will be selling crafts and 
foods. Look for it 

12. Student Lobbying Group. Eh*. 
Neff asked us to develop this group 
in an effort to write legislators sup¬ 
porting PHEAA Student Grants and 
IAGs. This campaign will be to ack¬ 
nowledge foe importance of this 
money for higher education. In a 
time of tight budgetary constraints, 
the nation is looking to cut funding 
for some programs. This campaign 
wants to make sure that the cuts 
don’t come from there — especially 
with the escalating costs of college 
tuitions. In the spring, a number of 
Juniata students will travel to Harris¬ 
burg to visit the legislators face-to- 
face. 

We thank you for the opportunity 
to respond to last week’s editorial, 
and we ask that in foe future you exa¬ 
mine foe facts of the situation before 
making an assessment of our term of 
office. 

Most Sincerely, 

Brad E. Haubert, president 
Stacy J. Korich, vice president 

If God is Calling, 

Let Intercristo 
Help You 

Make The Connection! 

1*7. HwiiMnds of Chmttin 

Let imocrato help you m»v^ 
foe connection. Ifeeuyt 
CM1 Intercristo today! 
1 - 800 - 426-1342 




Are We- 

(Con’t from Page 3) 

Dear Editor, 

Okay, Okay, I can understand the 
dishwasher in Baker breaking down 
maybe about once a year. But what’s 
the count now? Four or five times 
this year alone? And to think it isn’t 
even March yet. Now I don’t have to 
go over the negative effects that 
those paper and plastic plates and 
cups have on the environment. I am 
more concerned with the bad exam¬ 
ple Juniata is showing in terms of its 
efforts to improve the environment. 
It bothers me even more that we as 
students don’t complain more when 
we see that, “Dishwasher is broken" 
sign. 

I was told at one of the paper 
plates days that the dishwasher 
would have been fixed earler, but 
they didn’t want to pay the workers 
time and a half for working on the 
weekends. I guess that shows us 
where our priorities are. Now I don’t 
want to point fingers at food service 
for something I know they have little 
control of. Yet I do ask, what’s the 
problem? And who do we talk to in 
order to make sure it doesn’t happen 
again? Four or five times a year of 
tearing up the environment is too 
much for me. Let’s not do it again. 

Ron Laue 
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Earn more 
with a degree 

WASHINGTON - By 1990, 
one-fourth of American adults 
had earned a degree beyond high 
school and were receiving bigger 
paychecks as a result, a Census 
Bureau report says. 

The report said those who cam 
degrees beyond high school (25.2 
percent) make an average $2,231 
monthly compared to $1,280 for 
those who have some college but 
no degree, $1,077 for those who 

have only a high school diploma, 
and $492 for those without a high 
school diploma. 

The report, titled “What’s It 
Worth? Educational Background 
and Economic Status: Spring 
1990,” said that most advanced 
degree holders have either execu¬ 
tive, administrative or manager¬ 
ial positions, or work in profes¬ 
sional specialities. 

There was a significant 
increase in the percentage of peo¬ 
ple who earned a degree beyond 
high school compared with 1984, 
when 20.7 of American adults 
earned a degree, and 1987, when 
23.3 percent earned a degree. 

The report slso said that 27 
percent men have college 
degrees compare with about 24 
percent of women, and found that 
college degrees are held by 26.4 
percent of whites, 14 percent of 
blacks, and 11.6 percent of 
Hispanics, 

Business degrees are the most 
popular of all postsecondary 
degrees, and taw, medical and 
denial degrees account for 56 
percent of all professional and 
doctorate degrees. 

TOP TEN SCARIEST 
PEOPLE ON EARTH 

10. Prune-eating Sumo wresder. 
9. H$Hise window deaner 
wim ladder problem. 

8. Nea- sighted knife juggler. 

7. Megalomaniac Third 
World Dictators. 

6. Grown men named “Biff." 

5. Heaviy armed hot dog 
wandors. 

4. Carsick brother in the seat 
next to you. 

3. Brain surgeon with hiccups. 
2. Anyone with a cranky 
deposition and a chainsaw. 

I. People who offer you drugs. 


APPLY 

NOW!!! 

Applications are now avail¬ 
able for staff positions on the 
Juniatian. If you are inter¬ 
ested, applications are 
provided on the newspaper 
office door, or you can contact 
one of the editors. Please slide 
completed applications under 
the office door. 


Student 
opinions 
on Clinton 

By Kati Gazella 

WASHINGTON - College stu¬ 
dents from across the country gener¬ 
ally praised President Clinton’s 
focus on the nation’s youth as they 
gathered for the Inauguration, 
although others expressed some 
doubt about his ability to lead the 
country. 

Amy Thompson, a student at the 
University of Georgia, said die was 
“very hopeful about what Clinton 
can do.” 

Several students said Clinton was 
a welcome change after four years of 
George Bush. “Clinton is already 
doing better than Bush, just in the 
way he relates to real people,” said 
Amy McClan, a sophomore at 
Miami University in Ohio. 

Students also said they were 
pleased with Clinton’s plans for 
improvements in financial aid and 
student loans. “He really seems to be 
sympathetic about the needs of col¬ 
lege students,” said Joe Amoddio, a 
student at Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D.C 

“This is only the second Demo¬ 
cratic president of our lifetime, and 
it’s nice to have someone pay atten¬ 
tion to us,” said Leigh Anne Grant, a 
senior at the University of 
Wyoming. 

Some students said they disagreed 
with the amount of money being 
spent on the festivities. “Clinton has 
promised to cut the deficit, but 
throws a really expensive party 
before he even takes the oath,” said 
Kip Monroe, a student at North 
Georgia College. 

Not all students, however, were 
excited about the new 
administration. 

“I think that Clinton can only do 
more harm to the country, and he 
scares me,” said Kristen Landis, a 
student at the University of Oregon. 

However, Darryl Anderson, a stu¬ 
dent at the University of North Car¬ 
olina, said under Clinton, “Things 
can’t get any worse than they were 
with Bush.” 

George Washington University 
students were happy to be close to 
the Inauguration. 

“Most people had to travel across 
the country to see this, but we have it 
in our own back yard ” freshman 
Heather McNatt said. 

RESEARCH 


The Juniata Student Research 
Scholarship has been established to 
further the educational endeavors of 
students, with the ultimate goal that 
these students will present and/or 
publish their work before they 
graduate. 

Money is available for both 
research and travel. Deadlines are 
quickly approaching, so interested 
students must act soon. 

For applications and more infor¬ 
mation, contact Professor Jim 
Gooch, Assistant Dean Mary Taylor, 
Professor Donna Weimer, Professor 
Dave Reingold, Professor Dave 
Drews, or Professor Tom Weko. 


Illicit drug use down; 
alcohol use is steady, 
reports annual study 


CPS 

College students are using 
fewer illicit drugs, but drinking — 
especially binge drinking - is 
holding steady, according to an 
annual survey of student drug 
use. 

The University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research 
survey was conducted in 1991, 
and also includes the drug habits 
of high school students and 
young adults, which are in sepa¬ 
rate reports. The sample for the 
college student findings was 
1,410 respondents who were full- 
time students attending four- or 
two-year institutions. 

In use of drugs, 29.2 percent of 
the respondents reported using 
any illicit drug, including mari¬ 
juana, in 1991, down from 33.3 
percent in 1990. With marijuana 
factored out, 13.2 percent of the 
students used illegal drugs in 
1991, compared with 15.2 per¬ 
cent in 1990. 

“In 1991, we saw a continua¬ 
tion of the longer-term gradual 
decline in the proportion of all 
three populations involved in the 
use of any illicit drug,” the report 
said. Researchers found that 
media reports about the danger of 
drugs, especially coacaine and 
crack cocaine, were instr ume ntal 
in bringing some of the statistics 
down in drug-use categories. 

“We believe that the particu¬ 
larly intense media coverage of 
the hazards of crack 
cocaine.Jikely had the effect of 
’capping' that epidemic early by 
deterring many would-be users 
and by motivating many exper¬ 
imenters to desist use,” the report 
states, “...the hazards of cocaine 
use received extensive media 
coverage in the preceding year, 
but almost surely in part because 
of the cocaine-related deaths in 
1986 of sports stars (University 
of Maryland basketball forward) 
Leo Bias and (Cleveland Browns 
defensive back) Don Rogers.” 

Among the major findings 


include: 

♦Twenty-nine percent of the 
college students had used an illi- 
citdrug, down from 56.2 percent 

♦Marijuana use dropped from 
51.2 percent in 1980 to 26.5 per¬ 
cent in 1991. Daily use among 
college students fell from 2.1 per¬ 
cent in 1986 to 1.8 percent in 
1991. 

“In sum, the proportion of 
American college students who 
are actively smoking marijuana 
on a daily basis has dropped more 
thaim three-fourths since 1980,” 
the report said. 

♦Between 1981 and 1991, 
heavy drinking (five or more 
drinks in a row) dropped only 0.8 
percent for college students, 
much less of a decline than rates 
recorded for high school students 
and 19-to 20-year-olds who are 
not in college. For die same 
10-year period, the measure for 
heavy drinking dropped by 11.6 
percent for high school seniors 
and 8.8 percent for the non¬ 
college 19-to 20-year- olds, 

“It is interesting to conjecture 
about why college students lave 
not shown much decline in heavy 
drinking while their non- college 
peers and high school seniors 
have,” the report said. “One pas¬ 
sivity is that campuses have pro¬ 
vided some insulation to the 
effects of changes in the drinking 
laws. Also, in college, underage 
individuals are mixed with peers 
who are of legal age to purchase 
alcohol in a way that is no longer 
true in high schoolsand less true, 
perhaps, for those 19-22 who are 
not in college.” 

♦Daily drinking for college 
students has shown some decline 
since 1984, In 1991,4.1 percent 
of the respondents drank daily, 
down from 6.6 percent in 1984. 

♦Cigarette smoking has 
declined somewhat. The daily 
smoking rate fell from 18.3 per¬ 
cent in 1980 to 13.8 percent in 
1991. 


Career Plans Undecided? 

Consider the Opportunities 
In Nursing! 

AJbrightCoIege offers the un- Jk 

declared and R.N. student an A JSfci 

accredited four-year program — VHl |Sffjl 

Wading to the B.S. In Nursing 

and the many career options v 

Mandated with profeational ^ 


Weird Crimes 

CPS 

College campuses have been any¬ 
thing but dull this year, judging from 
the crime reports. For a sample of the 
ridiculous, bizarre and truly odd 
items that have appeared in police 
crime logs, check out the following 
excerpts from campus newspapers 
across the nation: 

The Spaghetti Connection (Dif¬ 
ferent Days, Same Newspaper) 
“Monday, Oct 12 Vvious items, 
including a cartoon of lemonade, a 
shirt and some compact discs, were 
nussing from a room in Linden. The 
culprit cooked Spaghettis in the 
microwave, determined by splatters 
all over the inside of the oven.” - 
The Vanguard, Bentley College 
“Thursday, Nov. 13L. A resident 
assistant reported that a smoke 
detector inside 309 Brook was 
sounding repeatedly. Entering the 
room, officers found a pan of Spagh¬ 
etti burning on the stove. The 
room was filled with smoke but no 
one was in the room. (There were no 
other cases of smoke condition in the 
time period.)” — The Vanguard, 
Bentley College 
Maybe it was a date 
“Suspicious Behavior A custo¬ 
dian, reporting for work a! 5 a.m. 
entered first floor Alder to observe 
two males, approximatley three to 
four feet apart, miniating on each 
other...Protective custody: Two 
males, a student and non-student, 
were found urinating in the bus 
depot near the Tree Dorms. Neither 
person could stand on their own and 
were taken into custody." - The 
Vanguard, Bentley College 
They know how to have fun in the 
Ivy League 

“Dartmouth Night Weekend was 
its usual happy nostaligia trip for 
alumni, complete with fee requisite 
football victory over Yale. However, 
one tradition — upperclassman har¬ 
assment of freshmen as they build 
bonfire — ended in injuries. About 
500 students, many intoxicated, 
clashed on fee Green two nights 
before fee bonfire, some wielding 
hockey sticks and hurling bags of 
vomit” - Alumni publication, Dart¬ 
mouth College 
Exposed 

Taken from a police report about a 
man who stood beneath a floodlight 
and masturbated in front of a sorority 
house window on at least three sepa¬ 
rate occasions. “The man is 
described as (having)...! lanky bild 
and a thin face wife a big smile.” - 
The State News, Michigan State 
University 
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Are We Doing 
Our Part? 


Dear Editor, 

I recently noticed that above 
all the recycling bins on campus 
there is a simple sign giving the 
following easy tips on proper 
recycling: 

1. ) No colored glass 

2. ) Cans and bottles must be 
empty, clean and without caps. 

3. ) Any trash in the bins will 
cause everything to be thrown 
out. 

Looking into the glass recy¬ 
cling bin after reading this sign, I 
saw a wide variety of bottles, all 
but maybe two of which were 
either green, brown, capped or 
dirty. The aluminum bin was no 
better since one empty pack of 
cigarettes had found its way in, 
dooming the whole bin of cans to 
the landfill. 

Now, I thought anyone who 
passed the strict Admission’s 
requiicments of this institution 
was capable of reading and fol¬ 
lowing a few simple directions. 
Obviously not. 

If these steps are followed, 
there 1 s at least a small chance that 
the local recycling laws will be 
followed and our numerous beer 
cans and vodka bottles will get 
reduced, reused or recycled. 

You know, for being such all 
knowing college students, we 
don’t have much common sense. 

Becky Cushman 


JC’s women 
swimmers 
stroke Lyco 

The Juniata women’s team also 
swept Albright (101-65) and 
Lycoming (101-31), and beat 
King’s. The women, however 
dropped decisions to Scranton 
(75-116) and Washington and Jef¬ 
ferson (75-110). Both the men’s and 
women’s teams are ceoached by 
Mike McMullen. 

Sophomore Kate Bucklen was 
again a double winner with victories 
in the 50 freestyle and 100 freestyle 
sprints against Lyco/Albright and 
Scranto. Senior Sue Wildes had a 
win against Lyco/Albright and 
joined Bucklen with a first place 
showing against Scranton. 


Dear Editor: 

“Not in my back yard” is a 
phrase that took on special mean¬ 
ing for me this morning. I have 
heard this offered passionately in 
reference to toxic waste dumps 
and the West Liverpool, Ohio 
incinerator. This rings real insig¬ 
nificance in many for whom the 
effects derived from their pre¬ 
sence are imminently 
forthcoming. 

This morning white plastic 
grocery bags acting as unmasted 
sails swept through the com field 
behind my house and revealed to 
me an image of the toxic waste 
incinerator in Ohio, as if these 
events were connected. “Not in 
my back yard!” 

Certain revelations do not 
come to us unless we view them 
directly. But a solitary instance 
can be a shocking portent of 
things to come; we are living in 
each other’s wastes, whether 
they seem as innocuous as a groc¬ 
ery bag or as invisible as mercury 
and lead falling precipitously 
around us. 

I have to believe we do not 
heed these signals because we do 
not recognize them as threatening 
or connected, as dangerous or 
concerted. We must all help each 
other in a lifelong learning pro¬ 
cess that examines the not so 
obvious connections between 
actions and consequences. Litter 
will fill the landscape. Landfills 
will continue tt> fill at alarming 
rates and the air will cany addi¬ 
tional burdens of toxic sub¬ 
stances. All because we will 
make it so. 

A thought; recycle what you 
can, and use as little as you can 
that is not recyclable. 

Jim Rieker 

Men swimmers 

lap-up 

opponents 

Juniata has gone 4-1 since our last 
update with wins over Albright 
(90-55), Lycoming (90-35), Scran¬ 
ton (100-78) and King’s at home 
and a loss at Washington and Jeffer¬ 
son, 82-112. 

Junior Mark Beckey was a double 
winner against Albright/Lyco and 
Scranton. Senior Alex Shubert took 
a pair of firsts agains Albright/Lyco 
and W&J. Junior Carl Persson was a 
double winner versus Scranton and 
W&J. 




SPORTS A\D SWAKES 


Lady hoopers 
rank second 
in the MAC 


Juniata, ranked fourth in the 
NCAA Division HI Mid-Atlantic 
Region last week, went 3-1 since our 
last update. Coach Stan Risser’s 
team extended its winning streak to 
five games before dropping a 
107-104 overtime thriller at Eli¬ 
zabethtown on Saturday. 

The loss knocked the Blue and 
Gold into second place in the Middle 
Atlantic Conference Northwest sec¬ 
tion at 5-2. However, Juniata plays 
two of its final three league games at 
Kennedy Sport-Rec Center where a 
school-record 14-game home win¬ 
ning streak remains active. If Juniata 
can get by Lycoming on Wednesday 
(Lyco won in Williamsport 66-64), 
JC and Susquehanna (5-1) will have 
a showdown for first place next 
Monday. Juniata finishes the section 
slate at Wilkes on Feb. 13. Juniata 
upset Waynesburg 80-75 at home 
and handled league for Messiah 
89-69 in Grantham. Juniata hit 
31-of-32 free throws in the Waynes¬ 
burg win to tie the NCAA Division 
HI record for team FT percentage 
(.969). Juniata and Waynesburg 
combined for a new Div. HI record 
of 43-of46 (.935) at the charity 
stripe. 

An important player in the record- 
setting evening was Juniata senior 
forward/center Annette Hoffman. 
Hoffman, the leading scorer in Div. 
HI with 33.6 points per game, hit a 
new NCAA Division HI record of 
19-ofl9 at the free throw line against 
Waynesburg. She established new 
highs for consecutive made in a 
game and number made for a 100 
percent game. Hoffman hit 14-of 14 
at Messiah and stretched her conse¬ 
cutive made streak to 40 before 
missing at Etown. Hoffman, now 
tied for eighth in Division III all time 
with 2,163 career points, has already 
scored 537 points this season. She is 
shooting 86.1 percent at the free 
throw line (198-of-230) and averag¬ 
ing 11.4 rebounds per game. 

Junior forward Joy Hammers con¬ 
tinues to shine as the second leading 
scorer (17.1) and rebounder (7.3) on 
the team. Freshman point guard 
Gennifer Washington is averaging 
7.3 points, 5.3 assists and 4.4 
rebounds per game. Freshman Amy 
Heptner offers 2.6 points and 3.1 


rebounds per game in 16 starts. 
Senior Stacia Haines rounds out the 
starting five and is contributing 3.7 
points and 3.0 rebounds a contest. 

Freshman guards April Mlinar- 
chik and Kerry Stefanko continue to 
bomb away from three-point land. 
Mlinarchik tied Stefanko’s single- 
game record with six at Etown. Ste¬ 
fanko nailed six in her debut against 
W&J last month. Mlinarc hik is aver¬ 
aging 6.9 points per game while Ste¬ 
fanko adds 7.6, including a team 
high 2.4 treys per game. 

In the paint, freshmen Heidi Rrat- 
zer and Ellen Chudov an have contri¬ 
buted strong inside play over the past 
several games. Kratzer averages 2.3 
points and 2.3 boards per game 
while Chudovan hits 1.3 points with 
2.6 rebounds. Rookies Stacey 
McMath and Krista Templeton have 
also seen playing time in reserve. 
Templeton had four points at 
Messiah. 
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EATING 
RIGHT 
CAN 
HELP 
REDUCE 
THE 
RISK 
OF 

CANCER. 

It can also help 
you reduce your weight. 





Men’s b-ball 
has seen 
better days 


Juniata began play in the 
middle Atlantic Conference 
Northwest section with a 64-57 
home win over defending league 
champion Albright two weeks 
ago. However, following a nc«i- 
league romp over visiting Dela¬ 
ware Valley (107-76), coach Jim 
Zauzig’s team raced to an early 
lead against SusqueiTanna only to 
see the Crusaders escape Ken¬ 
nedy Sports+Rec Center with an 
81-71 section win. The Blue and 
Gold has since seen the slide go 
to four consecutive losses with a 
70-60 setback to visiting Dickin¬ 
son and road defeats to league 
opponents Messiah (58-83) and 
Elizabethtown(86-99). Six of 
Juniata’s final seven games come 
against MAC-Northwest foes. 

Sophomores Gary Black and 
Craig Instone continue to lead the 
squad in scoring and rebounding. 
Black averages 15.8 points and 
8.2 rebounds per game while C. 
Instone is just behind him at 14.5 
and 7.2. Black leads the team 
with a .561 filed goal percentage. 
C. Instone is tops at the free throw 
line shooting .712. 

Junior guard Jeff Kearns and 
sophomore point guard Frank 
Vogel are starters in the back- 
court, and both are shooting over 
40 percent from three-point land. 
Keams( 10. lpoints/3.8 assists) 
and Vogel(6.7/l .9) are backed up 
by freshmen Darin Hazel, Andy 
Long, Ted Czekaj, and Kevin 
Trost. 

Senior center Scott Instone is 
averaging 9.6 points and 5.2 
rebounds per game. Freshman 
center Mark Patrick and rookie 
forward Rob Sharkey have been 
key reserves inside. 


Get Involved 


When you take a Motorcycle RiderCourse you learn evasive maneuvers, cornering ^ 
skills, a strategy for riding in traffic, and other valuable riding techniques. With iJ 
just one course, you’ll become a better; safer rider, and riding will be more fun. Call /H 
MW)44?4?<Jf) for Uw best education'on the streets. MNMNUSMVV Til 
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Indian Tribes To Visit JC 
For Intertribal Powwow 


Representatives from twenty 
American Indian tribes will con¬ 
verge on Juniata College for an 
authentic intertribal Pow Wow to be 
held Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 27 
and 28. Both traditional and fancy 
intertribal dance will be performed 
from noon to 9 p.m. Saturday and 
from noon to S p.m. Sunday in the 
intramural gym of the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center on the 
Juniata College campus. There will 
also be a number of booths offering 
Indian arts and crafts for sale as well 
as a sampling of traditional foods. 

As part of the weekend’s events, 
Mr. Ezra Fields, coordinator and 
emcee of the Pow Wow, will be pre¬ 
senting a public lecture, “Indian 
Traditions - Past and Present,” on 
Thursday, Feb. 25, at 8:15 p.m. in 
Alumni Hall. His visit to Juniata will 
continue on Friday, Feb. 26, with a 
number of informal classroom dis¬ 
cussions with faculty and students. 

The weekend Pow Wow will fea 
ture a dance competition cm Satur¬ 
day which promises to draw over 26 
dancers from around the country 
representing the Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, Kiowa, Crow, Pawnee, 
Navajo, Lenni-Lanape, Seminole, 
Apache, and Seneca tribes among 
others. Traditional drumming and 
singing will be provided for the 
dancers by the Little River Singers. 
The southern style drum originated 


in Montana and the head singer is 
Mr. John Fitzpatrick, a member of 
uie Crow tribe. 

Crafts booths will be located out¬ 
side the intramural gym in the Ken¬ 
nedy Sports+Recreation Center on 
Saturday and Sunday and will fea¬ 
ture authentic, one-of-a-kind items. 
Most of the jewelry is hand-crafted 
in a traditional way from beads, 
silver, bone, buffalo horn, and gem 
stones. Other pieces include pottery, 
woven goods, leather goods, art 
work and prints, herbs, antler pipes, 
and American Indian-designed t- 
shins. Educational books and casset¬ 
tes of authentic Indian music will 
also be available. 

In addition to both the traditional 
and fancy dance styles that will be 
presented, a hoop dance will be per¬ 
formed by Mr. Michael Rose, a 
Cherokee from the Washington D.C. 
area. Visitors to the Pow Wow will 
also have the opportunity to see 
dancers from the Jones family of 
british Columbia. Members of the 
family perform both women’s jingle 
dress and fancy shawl dance, as well 
as the men’s northern style grass 
dance. 

Ezra Fields, a Pawnee from Okla¬ 
homa, is known for the unique and 
educational approach he takes to his 


hosting duties at the pow wows. 
Raised in a traditional Indian way of 
life, his wide knowledge of Indian 
culture has led him to serve as master 
of ceremonies at many pow wows 
throughout the country. He is a past 
national champion in men’s fancy 
dance and has won numerous com¬ 
petitions in men’s traditional dance. 

His primary goal as Pow Wow 
host is to teach audiences about the 
history of the Indian people and to 
explain the significance behind the 
costumes and dances presented. Of 
pow wows like the one to be held at 
Juniata, Mr. Fields says, “the most 
important thing is that the non- 
Indian will understand my people 
better.” 

For this reason, the Pow Wow at 
Juniata is an experience not to be 
missed. Gatherings like these pro¬ 
vide audiences with a rare opportun¬ 
ity to see the Indian culture as it truly 
exists. As Mr. Helds points out, too 
much attention is often paid to thes- 
tereotypes portrayed in television 
and movies. “We need to be seen for 
who and what we really are - normal, 
hardworking people.” 

All Pow Wow events, including 
the Feb. 25 lecture, are free and the 
public is invited to attend. 


Campus Recruitment Down In 1993 


(CPS) BETHLEHEM, Pa. - 
Although employers are expecting 
to hire more college graduates this 
year, recruiting efforts on campuses 
are expected to be lower than in pre¬ 
vious years, a study by the College 
Placement Council found. 

“Students will have to be more 
flexible in the types of positions they 
want to take,” said Dawn Oberman, 
a statistical services specialist with 
the College Placement Council. 
“Many came into school four years 
ago in hopes of landing a job with a 
major corporation in a particular 
area of the country. They will have 
to be willing to relocate, perhaps 
work for a smaller employer and not 
expect high salaries.” 


fin the survey, 316 employers said 
they plan to hire more graduates this 
year than they did in 1992. Overall, 
the firms said they project hiring 7.7 
percent more graduates than they did 
in 1992. 

Services employers were plan¬ 
ning to increase hiring by 12.5 per¬ 
cent, and manufacturing employers 
were projecting a 5.4 percent 
increase. Government and non¬ 
profit organizations, however, were 
decreasing their college hires by 
18.4 percent because of hiring 
freezes and downsizing. 

Oberman said because of travel 
costs and recruiting cutbacks, 
employers were planning to cut back 
both recruiting efforts and visits to 


college and university campuses this 
spring. 

Nearly 40 percent of the employ¬ 
ers are decreasing the number of 
campuses they will visit, the survey 
said, and will visit 11.3 percent few¬ 
er campuses in the 1992-93 recruit¬ 
ing season than they did last year. 
They will visit an average of 23 cam¬ 
puses tins year, compared with an 
average of 26 campuses last year. 

Finns can be picky in their hiring 
this year, the report said. “The 
1991-92 job market for new college 
graduates was a buyer’s market - 
and 1992-93 promises to be more of 
the same,” the report said. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Billiam Coronel 


Comedian Billiam Coronel 


Friday Night Live 
Presents Top Comedian 


Center Board is happy to pre¬ 
sent the first Friday Night Live of 
the semester Friday, Feb. 26, at 
10 p.m. in Ellis Ballroom. The 
main attraction of the evening is 
comedian Billiam Coronel, with 
musician John Cunningham 
opening the night’s festivities. 

Billiam Coronel has appeared 
at over 140 colleges and over 130 
comedy clubs nationwide. He has 
also appeared on such television 
shows as The Tonight Show, 


Comic Strip Live, and Evening at 
the Improve, 

Silver Friedman, owner of The 
Improve in New York City said 
of Billiam; “Billiam is currently 
one of our top comedians; one of 
the top comedians at one of the 
top comedy clubs in America.” 

Don’t miss Billiam Coronel, 
all the way from “The Big Time” 
to Juniata College (what a slide), 
this Friday at 10 p.m. in Ellis 
Ballroom. Admission is free! 


Read The Juniatian 
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EDIT OR I AIJ OPL\ ION 


How many times have you sat 
down at a PC in the Brumbaugh 
Science Center, turned it on, 
loaded your disk, and suddenly 
found out that there was some¬ 
thing wrong with it? How many 
times has one of the keyboards 
locked up on you at the Good 
Computer Center? How many 
times have you lost something 
you typed in, even if it was only a 
paragraph? How many times 
have the printers gone berserk in 
the BSC or Good Computer 
Center? 

One of the reasons that I chose 
to come to Juniata College was 
because of its Computer Center. 
The first two years that I was 
here, I did not have many prob¬ 
lems with the PCs at the BSC — 
just basic irritations like jamming 
a printer, etc. They usually were 
just the minor type of problems 
which can be expected from any 
PC. Over the past few years, 
though, not only have I begun to 
experience a myriad of difficul¬ 
ties, so have many other students. 
Students have lost papers on the 
PCs because of some malfunc¬ 
tion. Making sure to save your 
paper often on your own disk is 
one way to cut down on this, but 
you still lose » paragraph here or 
there. If you’re like me and type 
your paper directly onto the PC 
then losing one page could mean 
another half hour to an hour of 
work. I guess a partial solution is 
better than none. 

Besides this, one student told 
me that the keyboards at the 
Good Center lock-up every five 
to ten minutes. The solution is not 
hard; you just unplug the key¬ 
board and plug it back in. This 
takes care of the problem for 
another five minutes. It doesn’t 
always work though and you lose 
your train of thought constantly. 
Oneday I went to the BSC to type 
in an article and I had to go to four 
PCs before I found one that work- 


EDITORIAL 


ed adequately. Why aren’t there 
signs on these computers so that 
students aren’t playing musical 
PCs? 

I could easily go on citing 
other numerous problems with 
the PCs that students have 
encountered, but one student 
summed up the problem nicely 
when he said, “It sucks!” To find 
out why there were so many 
problems with the PCs, I talked to 
Harold Hersey who is the Sun 
Manager and a computer assis¬ 
tant. Basically, he said that the 
PCs in the BSC are just about, if 
not already, at the end of their 
lifespan. They are now about four 
generations behind the modem 
PCs. As to the PCs in Good, he 
didn’t know why they were mal¬ 
functioning so much. Juniata 
College just bought these PCs 
this past summer. 

According to Harold, the mice 
and the keyboards that Juniata 
bought were relatively cheap; the 
hard disk drives were of better 
quality. Harold was not exactly 
sure how it worked, but he 
thought that an Altoona computer 
company, which won the Juniata 
account last summer, did it by 
outbidding other companies. It 
seems that the "word from 
above” was to keep it cheap. 
Therefore, the computer depart¬ 
ment chose the best PCs it could 
from the selection it had. When I 
asked Harold why he thought the 
new Good PC’s keyboards and 
mice would not work properly, 
his answer mirrored my own 
thoughts. He was unsure. 

Harold also brought up another 
concern while I was interviewing 
him- the computer assistants. 
Although some of them do an 
excellent job, others are part of 
the problem. I personally never 
have had any major complaints 
about the assistants, but its seems 
that other students have. One stu¬ 
dent told me that an assistant sat 
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there forabout twenty miniums 
watching him try to get the print¬ 
er to work. The assistant finally 
came over and told him that it 
was broken. A few other other 
students told me that they thought 
some of the assistants are clueless 
or reluctant to help. 

Harold told me that since his 
freshman year, there has been a 
lack of Computer Science/Math 
POEs. Because of this, the pool 
of applicants for being a compu¬ 
ter assistant has gone down. The 
pool was expanded so that almost 
any student who had Introduction 
to Computers, and did well in it, 
could be a computer assistant 
This in itself is not wrong. As 
Harold pointed out, though, 
many of these computer assis¬ 
tants just are not “into” compu¬ 
ters like those with Computer 
Science POEs. If a PC is not 
working, they do not diligently 
try to fix it Why? Maybe its 
because they don’t know how or 
they just aren’t interested.I know 
that this does not describe every 
computer assistant who does not 
have a Computer Science POE, 
but apparently there are prob¬ 
lems. I still don’tknow why some 
of the students have had prob¬ 
lems with the assistants. (If you 
are an assistant, I would greatly 
appreciate any comments or 
insights.) 

To be fair, though, there are 
competent assistants. I have been 
helped by some of them. The real 
problem lies with the PCs. What 
will be done to correct these 
problems? All is not bleak. There 
is a Fiber Network being installed 
at Juniata. Although I didn’t 
understand all of the technicali¬ 
ties when Harold explained it to 
me (I am clueless when it comes 
to computers), I did understand 
that Juniata will probably have to 
purchase new BSC PCs when this 

(Continued on Page 6) 



Letters to 
the Editor 


Medicine can affect your balance, co¬ 
ordination, and vision as much as 
alcohol. After drinking or taking med¬ 
ication, don’t ride.Thafs 1 6 ) 
the best safety prescriptionAw/ 


Dear Editor, 

For centuries man struggles with 
the concept of infinity. Now that we 
have found it, we discover that 
sorriewhere along the way we lost 
the concept of what it means to be 
finite. We treat the atmosphere, our 
oceans, and our land as if they are 
infinite reservoirs at our disposal. In 
actuality, the earth’s resources and 
its ability to absorb our by-products 
and waste are finite and therefore 
limited. 

Every day millions of tons of stuff 
gets pumped into our atmosphere 
that should not be there in the first 
place. Since the atmosphere is so 
huge we tend to treat it as if it is infi¬ 
nite and the effects of our pollutants 
would therefore be miniscule. Yet 
acid rain and the ozone holes clearly 
show that the effects of our pollut¬ 
ants is far from negligible. 

The rivers, lakes, and oceans have 
become a convenient waste basket. 
Since this waste basket is assumed to 
be infinite, we fail to recognize that 
like any waste basket, the trash in it 
will eventually need to be dumped 
out of it so that it does not overflow. 
We assume that the dangerous toxins 
that we flood the rivers, lakes, and 
oceans with will be diluted to safe 
levels by its tremendous volume. 

Each of us produces tons of trash a 
year. We expect it to be taken far 
away from us and disposed of safely. 
We like to believe that this far away 
disposal area will never fill up. 
Traffic of trash from one state to 
another has increased dramatically 
over the past decade as landfills have 
reached full capacity and over¬ 
flowed. Some places have even 
resorted to filling big barges with 
their trash and send the barrage to far 
comers of the world searching for a 
place to dump its cargo. 

We are faced with an environmen¬ 
tal catastrophe that can only end in 
our own extinction, yet we still fail 
to take actions that can prevent it. 
The first step is available for us to 
take if we choose. It is so simple to 
say and do that it can be summed up 
with a single word. Recycle. So why 
aren’t we? 

Sincerely, 

George Polk 

Dear Editor, 

Normally I would address only 
substantive criticisms of the col¬ 
umns that I write for Killing Time. 
Sometimes, however, it is useful to 
respond to letters which sre merely 
emotions! outbursts. Therefore, 1 
will respond to Chet Darlington's 
letter to the editor. 

His first assertion is that my pre¬ 
sentation of the facts of the trial are 
biased. The only facts that I reported 
were either from testimony that I 
witnessed or from the news accounts 
in the local paper. Chet claims to 
have watched the trial, yet he is 
unable to cite one piece of evidence 
which I did not r e present truthfully. 
That is not surprising. The facts are 
in disp ut able. His charge is justemp- 
ty bluster. 

His second assertion is that my 
charge of racism against the criminal 
justice system is unfounded. He 
claims that I offered no support for 
my assertion. 

Actually, the whole article was 
co n tracted is an indictment of tic- 
ism against Huntingdon County’s 
criminal justice system. I did 


the assumption that (1) the readers 
were rudimentarily familiar with the 
racial composition of Huntingdon’s 
state prisons and (2) possessed die 
ability to follow a logical argument. 

Chet may be suffering from the 
delusion that the racial composition 
of the state prisons is similar to that 
of Juniata College. Actually, Blacks 
constitute at least half of die general 
population of the prisons and the 
overwhelming majority of those 
prisoners in disciplinary custody. 
The majority of prisoners who 
appear in Huntingdon County Court 
are also Black. 

First, I presented the incontrover¬ 
tible proposition that it is a rarity for 
an inmate to be acquitted in local 
court Second, I presented the fact 
that an inmate was indicted despite 
the presence of what would normally 
be considered sufficient evidence to 
prosecute. Apparently, die prosecu¬ 
tion was so used to railroading 
inmate defendants that the lack of 
evidence did not seem to be a major 
impediment to a conviction. If the 
prosecution wasn’t relying on evi¬ 
dence, it must have been relying on 
something else, like the color of the 
inmate’s skin. Third, I closed the 
article with the disclosure that the 
inmate, Dennis McKeithan, was 
bound and assaulted by a gang of 
guards afterwards. His physical inju¬ 
ries were obvious; his eye swelled to 
the size of a grapefruit. Yet 
McKeithan’s attackers were never 
indicted by the local District Attor¬ 
ney. This is hardly a description of a 
system of impartial justice. ‘How 
much of this travesty of justice can 
be attributed to racism and how 
much is just ordinary corruption, I 
can’t say exaedy. I do know that 
both elements are present. 

I understand that Chet was work¬ 
ing for the District Attorney’s office 
as an intern. Therefore, his emotion¬ 
al denial of my charge of racism 
against his boss is understandable. 
His naivete about the criminal jus¬ 
tice system indicates, however, that 
his education at Juniata College has 
been woefully inadequate. 

The facts remain the same. The 
district attorney’s office will not 
indict any prison guards for the 
numerous assaults they have com¬ 
mitted and continue to commit 
against inmates. They will .however, 
continue to try to railroad inmate 
defendants'for the benefit of the loc¬ 
al prison system. The situation cries 
out for the kind of federal interven¬ 
tion that was visited upon Mississip¬ 
pi in the !960*s when the local crimi- 
nal justice system couldn’t dispense 
justice in racially motivated crimes. 

One need not be biased to accuse 
the criminal justice system of being 
corrupt and racist In fact, one would 
have to be biased in order fio deny it 
The belief that equal justice is 
important influences my interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts, not my perception 
of the facta. Anyone not sharing that 
belief will interpret the facte 
differently. 

I have never made any secret of 
my contempt for the crinunal justice 
system. Any system that dispenses 
class-biased and racist justice will 
always earn my enmity. 

Sincerely, 

Philip L» Bloch 
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illative Voice 


By Chris Gahagen 

Greetings from the Student 
Government! 

As I’m sure you’ve seen, the 
local-access phones have been 
installed in TnT, South and 
Lesher. There axe only two 
phones per dorqi, unfortunately. 
This was because Student Gov¬ 
ernment paid for the phones 
itself, and that was all it could 
afford. Fortunately, the college 
agreed to pay the phone bills each 
month. Please keep the phone 
calls brief, so that they axe free for 
everyone to use. 

We are currently looking into 
getting a pool table in the snack 
bar. Food Service agreed to allow 
the table there. The problem is 
securing a pool table, given 
Juniata’s past history with them. 
More information will come. 

Elections for student govern¬ 
ment president and vice- 



president, as well as for all class 
officers will be held on Tuesday, 
March 24 during meals in Ellis 
HalL If you are interested, keep 
an eye out for when you can pick 
up a petition. 

Finally, as the semester prog¬ 
resses, chartered organizations 
should start thinking about their 
budgets for next year. The budget 
process will begin before we 
know it 

Finally, the Food Service 
Committee met Thursday, March 
18.1 will have a report next week. 
Remember, Food Service will be 
more than happy to listen to any¬ 
thing you have to say. Just stop 
in. 


Killing Time 


By Philip L. Bloch 

Governor Casey’s new budget 
proposals confirm that increased 
funding is going to be provided 
for the construction of new prison 
spaces, while at the same time 
funding is going to be frozen for 
public colleges and eliminated 
for some private colleges. Con¬ 
sidering that it costs at least 
$25,000 per year to warehouse an 
inmate and that these warehoused 
inmates have a recidivism rate of 
50%-70%, can there be a method 
to this madness? Where is the 
benefit to society in such a 
system? 

It is an old cliche that prisons 
are crime schools, but there is a 
lot of truth in it Inmates will take 
advantage of whatever educa¬ 
tional opportunities are available 
to diem. If the opportunities are ' 
limited to advanced seminars in 
criminal techniques taught by 
more experienced inmates, then 
society has little reason to expect 
a released inmate to do anything 
other than return to a life of 
crime. 

Prison has other insidious 
effects which make a return to a 
life of crime almost inevitable. 
Recently, Barbara Cowman Bec¬ 
nel spoke an campus about her 
week with Lot Angeles street 
gangs. She made die point that 
the moral code of street gangs is 

nwSty to*the K out«ide workL 
This is a tribute to the deadening 
effects of prison life on the 
human soul The cost of this 
degradation is also not included 
in die $25,000 per year per 

What is the essence of this 
moral code that exists in prisons? 
Basically, nothing that you have 
belongs to you, including your 


own body, unless you are willing 
to fight for it This is real social 
Darwinism, real laissez-faire, not 
the phony Adam Smith kind 
where the government protects 
your person and property. There¬ 
fore, if a mugger takes your wal¬ 
let, in his mind he is hot stealing; 
he is taking what belongs to him 
by virtue of his superior strength. 

The point that I am trying to 
make is that the current system of 
warehousing more and morepeo- 
' pie (over a million in state and 
federal prisons) is a lot more cost¬ 
ly than we realize. Therefore, 
* programs in which colleges and 
other educational institutions 
reach out to inmates should be 
encouraged at every opportunity. 
Recidivism rates are a lot lower 
for inmates in college prog r am s. 
One study in New Mexico indi¬ 
cated a drop in the recidivism rate 
from 68% to 15%. 

With an inmate population of 
3,000 in Huntingdon, Juniata 
College has a golden opportunity 
to launch a program of their own. 
Inmates (except death row and 
life without parole status) are 
eligible for Pell grants, so some 
reimbursement to the college is 
possible. The program would 
have to include classes taught 
within the prisons as well as a 
program in which inmates could 
attend regular classes. Professors 
would be pleasantly surprised to 
find how eager some people are 
to team, given the lack of any pre¬ 
vious opportunities. 

Such a pro gram would require 
that both the college and the state 
prisons recognize its value. 
Given the intransigence of the 
local prisons, it is incumbent on 
die college to make the first 
overture. 


Counselor’s 

Corner 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

SECRETS OF A STRA1GHT- 
A STUDENT is the title of an 
article I read recently while 
Elaine and I were visiting my 
brother, mother and grandmother 
in Erie. 

We just happened to be in the 
city where I was bom and raised 
to celebrate their birthdays. My 
brother was marking the big 
“50,” my mother was observing 
her 71st and my Grandmother 
Anderson (my maternal grandpa¬ 
rent) was blowing out 92 candles 
on her birthday cake. 

We enjoyed a delightful dinner 
at a restaurant that once saved as 
a fire station called the “Puffer 
Belly.” Should you find yourself 
in Erie and looking for a place 
with a different atmosphere, give 
it a try. 

Be that as it may, let’s get back 
to the article on achieving all A’s. 
Perhaps you may never get a 4.0 


at Juniata but please consider the 
following suggestions to improve 
your academic productivity. 

♦♦Be an active reader. Ask 
yourself questions as you read the 
text and then read to answer the 
questions. Unfortunately, many 
students merely read to “get 
through” the chapter and are not 
reading to retain critical 
information. 

"“Schedule study time and 
then stay with the plan. Put yet 
another way, don’t allow any¬ 
thing to interfere. There will be 
ample time for rest and relaxation 
and, not surprisingly, when your 
work is completed, you will 
enjoy the R&R even more. 

**Tum in neat work. Profes¬ 
sors are human (believe it or not) 
and they react positively to vis¬ 
ually appealing material. That is 
not to say that you will get an A 
strictly on appearance, but you’ll 
be well on your way. 



♦♦Organize a study group. In a 
experiment conducted at Cal- 
Berkeley, it was shown that stu¬ 
dents were more effective and 
performed better when they were 
part of a study group as con¬ 
trasted to when they studied 
alone. 

Finally, a very important note 
in the article suggested that good 
grades, more often than not, go to 
students who work hard and not 
to the brightest, most intelligent. 
Potential is one thing-- 
performance is yet another. 

Until next time, be good to 
yourself, be positive and work on 
your relationships. 


Wayfarer’s Journal 


Greetings from Deutschland! 

Yes, that’s right, I’m in Ger¬ 
many this year, and, Imust admit. 
I’m loving every minute of it! My 
days are spent walking down 
cobblestone streets past half- 
timbered houses, cafes, and huge 
old cathedrals. I stop at a bakery 
on my way back from lectures, 
buy a Berliner or sliver of 
Schwartzwalderkirschtorte, go 
home and make a pot of tea and 
chat with ray neighbors in our 
kitchen. I spend the afternoon lis¬ 
tening to Richard Wagner’s "Die 
Walkurc” (an opera) or immersed 
in Herman Hesse’s “Das Glas- 
perienspiel” (a novel). After dark 
my friends and I might go down 
to Hinkelstein (our favorite 
Kneipe), drink some good Ger¬ 
man beer, play a game of cards, 
or talk about what it must be like 
with a new U.S. President (finally 
- sorry Greuel, Tammy and 
Becky!), how the Maastricht Tre¬ 
aty will (or won’t) work, why 
Homecfcer got to fly to Chile, or 
about the Auslanderfeindlechkeit 
and Rechtsradikaler (neo-nazi) 
demonstration. We listen to 
ABBA (yes, disco is actually 
popular again over here), eat lots 
of wum, and drink lots of beer. 
Sound like Tra having a good 
year? Ja, stimmt -1 am! 

Tobe sure, Idon’tspend all my 


time sampling the many types of 
Wurst and Bier. I have 7 classes 
each week this semester (but 
none on Wednesday and Friday!) 
to keep me busy. While I didn’t 
have much (any??) work to do 
before Christmas, I have a lot to 
finish before the new semester 
begins in April. We don’t get 
homework or exams, but we do 
have to do a Referat (like a pre¬ 
sentation) or Hausarbeit (like a 
research papa 1 ) to get a Scheme 
(grade and credit for taking a 
class). The system at the Uni is 
quite laid-back compared to 
Juniata. Deadlines arc negotiable 
(if they even exist), and we have 
the freedom to decide what (if 
anything) we want to do to get a 
grade. 

Marburg is a university town 
with about 18,000 students mak¬ 
ing up a quarter erf the population. 
Because it is a university town, 
there is no “campus” as such, 
there are many cultural and edu¬ 
cational activities, plus there are 
over 100 pubs! Philipps Univer¬ 
sity is the world’s oldest (found¬ 
ed 1527) protestant Uni and 
alumni include the Grimm 
Brothers (i.e. fairy tales) and 
Robert Bunsen (the burner), so I 
guess I’ve come to a good school! 
There are university buildings all 
over town, a most unusual 


library, 2 mens as (cafeterias) and 
students everywhere you look. 

I’ve met so many fascinating 
people. I now know people from 
the former Soviet Union, Spain, 
France, England, Scotland, 
Wales, Canada, Iran, Brazil, 
Korea, and Japan (to name a 
few). And of course. I’ve met 
many Germans! Everyone is 
friendly and patient if I am hav¬ 
ing trouble saying exactly what I 
want to auf Deutsch! I sometimes 
get frustrated with my German 
language skills, but I’m learning 
more every day - plus I’ve sur¬ 
vived here five months already! 

I know that when July comes I 
won’t want to leave this wonder¬ 
ful medieval city. I’ll miss being 
able to look out my window and 
see the old town wall and the 
castle high on the hill. I’ll miss 
hearing the cathedral bells toll 
every hour. I will certainly hate 
leaving all the wonderful friends 
I’ve made. But I’ll never regret 
having left the states for a year, 
learning howto live in a foreign 
country, and becoming more 
independent and mature. So, until 
I come back, study hard, dress 
warmly, and consider studying a 
year abroad! (Oh, and send me 
letters!) Ciao! 

Amy Chamberlin 


Environmental job and internship listing 


Join The Jumatian 


The following is a partial list of 
environmental groups that either 
offer full-time jobs, internships or 
volunteer possibilities: 

The Student Conservation 

Association 

P.O. Box 550 

Charlestown, N.H. 03603 

603-543-1700 


The Wilderness Society 
900 17th St. NW 
Washington, D.C 20006 
202-833-2300 
Greenpeace USA 
1436 U Sl NW 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202-462-1177 


Sierra Club 
730 Polk St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94109 

415-776-2211 

National Audobon Society 

700 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10003 

212-979-3000 
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PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new info, posted 
each week). 

Science POEs: Hershey Medical 
Center, Whitaker Research Prog¬ 
ram, Hershey, Pa. Biomedical 
research positions available. Should 
have sincere interest in research. 
GPA of 3.4 or better preferred, and 
should be sophomore or junior. Pay: 
$2,500/8 weeks, plus free housing. 

Chemistry POEs: Bucknel! Uni¬ 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. Undergradu¬ 
ate research in various Chemistry 
projects. Pay: $2,500/10 weeks, 
plus free housing. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

Biology/Pre-Med POEs: Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer position 
only. 

Pre-Med, PT, Science POEs: 
Mercy Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Posi¬ 
tions in laboratory, PT (juniors 
only), cancer research, and Central 
Processing (working with surgical 
supplies). Applicants should be 
SWSP qualified. Pay: $5-6/hr. 
Application deadline: March 15. 

Pre-Med POEs: Retina & Oeulo- 
plastic Consultants, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Ophthalmic Technician position 
assisting staff with patient examina¬ 
tions, retinal photography, related 
tasks. Need GPA of 3.0 or better. 
Pay: $7.10/hr. Application dead¬ 
line: March 15. 

All Science POEs: Southwest 
Research Institute, San Antonio, 
TX. Numerous research positions in 
all types of scientific areas and pro¬ 
jects with this applied engineering 
and physical science R&D organiza¬ 
tion. Must have 3.0 GPA or better. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

All Sciences: Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods 
Hole, Mass. Summer research pro¬ 
jects in Biology, Chemistry, Engi¬ 
neering, Geology, Geophysics, 
Mathematics, Physics, Oceanogra¬ 
phy, Science & Policy. Should be at 
least a junior. Pay: $3,660/12 weeks, 
plus travel allowance. Housing 
available. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

All Sciences: Roswell Park 
Cancer Institute,Buffalo, NY. Sum¬ 
mer research program for juniors 
seriously interested in medical and 
related research (pre-mod students 
discouraged from applying). Pay: 
$2 500/summer. Application dead¬ 
line: March l. 

Biology, Zoology, Environmen¬ 
tal, Wildlife MgmL and related 

POEs: Sabine National Wildlife 


Internships 


Refuge, Hackberry, Louisiana. 
Internships in wildlife, fisheries, 
public use, and interdisciplinary 
refuge operations. Pay: $I0/day for 
3 months, free housing. Application 
deadline: April 1. 

Environmental, Education 
POEs: Peace Valley Nature Center, 
Doylestown, Pa. Various positions 
in outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
RMC Environmental Services, 
Spring City, Pa. Positions for all sci¬ 
ences in field and lab work for this 
environmental consulting and labor¬ 
atory firm. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
Roy F. Weston, Inc., West Chester, 
Pa. Summer internships in the Geos¬ 
cience dept, of this environmental 
consulting firm dealing with the con¬ 
cept and practice of soil and ground- 
water remediation. Pay, benefits, 
and training provided. Should be at 
least a Junior. Application dead¬ 
line: March 5. 

Environmental & related Sci¬ 
ence POEs: The Environmental 
Careers Organization, Student Ini¬ 
tiated Projects Program, locations in 
PA, OH, MI, IL, IN. Opportunities 
for Juniors to identify environmen¬ 
tal problems, then write and execute 
a proposal to work towards a solu¬ 
tion. Pay: $7.75/hr. Proposal dead¬ 
line: March 8. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks. Application deadline: 
April 30. 

Physics POEs: Lehigh Universi¬ 
ty, Bethlehem, Pa. Summer research 
in Physics for Juniors who plan to 
pursue graduate studies in Physics. 
Pay: $300/week, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: March 15. 

Engineering POEs: Paul C. Riz¬ 
zo Associates, Monroeville, Pa. 
Engineer Technician positions to 
support engineering staff with vari¬ 
ous projects in consulting engineer¬ 
ing. Pay $7.50-$9/hr. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

Engineering POEs: Pa. Dept, of 
Transportation, various locations 
throughout Pa. Summer positions in 
construction inspection, materials 
testing, construction documentation, 
roadside development program. 
Pay: $6.25-$7.25/hr. 

Environmental, Science, Public 
Relations, Management POEs: 
Poccno Environmental Education 
Center, Dingmans Ferry, Pa. Variety 
of interns positions at this 38 acre 
environmental education residential 
center. Pay: $500-$80G/momh, plus 
free room & board. Application 
deadline: March 1. 

Allied Health, Engineering, 
Computer Science, Management 
POEs: National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Baltimore, and Frederick, 
Md. Summer positions in ova* 20 
research centers and research divi¬ 
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sions of NIH. Pay: $6-$9/hr. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: March 15. 

All Sciences, Engineering, Psy¬ 
chology POEs: University of Min¬ 
nesota, Minneapolis & St. Paul, MN. 
More than 100 undergraduate 
research positions in 29 different 
Life Science disciplines. Pay: 
$250/wk. Housing available. Should 
have 3.2 GPA or better to apply. 
Application deadline: March 1. 

Chemistry, Environmental Sci¬ 
ence, Statistics POEs: Environ¬ 
mental Standards, Inc., Valley 
Forge, Pa. Positions in research, sta¬ 
tistical calculations with this envir¬ 
onmental consulting firm. Pay: 
$5/hr. 7 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: Chemtech Consultants, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Positions to assist in 
engineering design and consulting 
operations, engineering calcula¬ 
tions. Pay: relative to experience. 

Chemistry, Chem Engineering 
POEs: Penn State, University Park, 
Pa. Summer research program in 
variety of science and engineering 
fields. Pay: $2,500/9 weeks, plus 
$600 travel allowance. Application 
deadline: March 15. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, PA. Hydro¬ 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

Computer Science POEs: SYS- 
CON, Washington, DC. Positions as 
programmer/analyst. Pay: 
$5.75-$6/hr. Apply immediately. 

Biology, Marine Science, Envir¬ 
onmental, Public Relations POEs: 
Wetlands Institute, Stone Harbor, 
N.J. Internships in exhibits, environ¬ 
mental education, public relations, 
research. Marine Science, and 
Ornithology with this organization 
dedicated to education and research 
about the coastal environment. Pay: 
$200/month for Marine Science and 
Environmental positions, volunteer 
only for others, with free housing for 
all interns. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

Ail Sciences, Business POEs: 
Memorial Sloan- Kettering Cancer 
Center, NY, NY. Various scientific 
positions in the research programs 
dedicated to the understanding and 
management of cancer. Administra¬ 
tive support positions (business) in 
numerous areas related to the man¬ 
agement of the Center. 

Animal Care, Education, Com¬ 
puter (desktop publishing) POEs: 
Chesapeake Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Bowie, MD. Variety of positions 
available in this wildlife care center. 
Pay: Up to $1,000/summer, and low 
cost housing available. 


Pittsburgh area students, wide 
variety of POEs: Internships for 
Allegheny County (must be Allegh¬ 
eny Cty. resident) in areas of Wan¬ 
ning, Mental Health & Retardation/ 
Drug <fe Alcohol work. Personnel, 
Computer Science, Accounting, 
Engineering, Health, Juvenile Prob¬ 
ation, Waste Management, Perform¬ 
ing Arts Mgmt., Geography, Busi¬ 
ness Admin. Pay: $6Air. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: March 12. 


Faculty exhibition 
begins tomorrow 


By Melissa Williams 

Juniata College faculty mem¬ 
bers, Jack Troy and Alex 
McBride, will exhibit their 
internationally-recognized and 
award-winning art works at a 
public reception on Friday, Feb. 
26 from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. at 
Shoemaker Galleries, Juniata 
College, admission is free, and 
refreshments will be served. 

The works by Troy and 
McBride will be on display from 
Feb. 26 to March 26. The exhibi¬ 
tion contains both pottery and 
Abstract Expressionistic 
paintings. 

Jack Troy, assistant professor 
of art (ceramics), is an interna¬ 
tionally recognized ceramist who 
had worked with the ash glaze 
effects of Japanese “Anagama” 
kiln for the past 15 years. He has 
written more than 40 articles and 
the book, salt Glazed Ceramics. 
In 1992, he received a Crafts Fel¬ 
lowship from the Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts. 

“A single pot can change the 
course of a human life. Living 
with good pots helps keep us on 
course and in touch with the 
goodness we try to get into our 
own work. Die responses to pot¬ 
tery that can be trusted are inside, 
glandular, the knowledge of felt 
experience not necessarily intel¬ 


lectually acquired” claims Troy. 

Alex McBride, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of art, is an award winning 
painter who believes that lyrical 
color and spirited use of the brush 
are the basis for the expressive 
content in a painting. His abstract 
paintings have been exhibited 
throughout the United States, 
England, and China. He was the 
recipient of numerous awards 
including first place ityhe Mid- 
Atlantic Fine Arts Exhibit, Grea¬ 
ter Harrisburg Festival of the 
Arts, and the Central Pennsylva¬ 
nia Festival of Arts. 

McBride states, “Throughout 
my painting career I have main¬ 
tained an affinity for Abstract 
Expressionism. I was trained in 
the figurative tradition and have a 
strong respect for the importance 
of drawing as the basis for my 
discipline. When I work abstract¬ 
ly, I am guided by an understand¬ 
ing gained from years of painting 
landscapes, figures, and still 
lifes. I have always included a 
spontaneous element in my 
work.” 

Hours at Shoemaker Galleries 
are 9:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. On 
weekdays by appointment. All 
art exhibits at Juniata College are 
supported in part by an endowed 
fund from Edna Yohn. 


Health Profession Announcements 


1. On Monday March 1 at 7pm 
in A201 HOSA is sponsoring a 
presentation on the “Juniata 
College/Johns Hopkins Affilia¬ 
tion in Nursing” by Johns Hopk¬ 
ins Admissions counselor Ms. 
Monica Laws. All interested stu¬ 
dents are invited to attend. 

2. Optometry Admission Test 
Study Guides and Practice 

All Sciences, Comp. ScL Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, JournaHsm/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities. Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
"?tate department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scienctif- 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.50/hr. 

Nursing, Accounting POEs: 
Community General Osteopathic 
Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. Nursing 
and Accounting positions in this 
157-bed acute care hospital. 

Marketing, Accounting, Comp. 
Sci./Math/Stats, Engineering 
POEs: AMP, Inc,, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(some additional opportunities in 
NC md VA). Numerous internships 
available with this electronic con¬ 
nector (and related technologies) 
manufacturer. Pay range: $7-$ 13/hr. 
Apply immediately. 

Marketing, Communications, 
Accounting/Finance, Information 
Research POEs: Co-op America, 
Washington, D.C. Variety of intern¬ 
ships in researching and writing, 
developing programs, etc., for this 


Exams are now in the library 
Reference section. 

3. Bloomsburg University will 
be holding a Health Sciences 
Symposium April 22 and 23. Stu¬ 
dents who would like to present 
papers, posters or demonstrations 
must submit proposals by March 
15. See Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier for 
details. 


nonprofit organization working to 
build cooperation and social respon¬ 
sibility into the economy. Pay: 
$50/month. Application deadline: 
March 1. 

Accounting/Business, Public 
Poiicy/Admin., Computer Sci¬ 
ence, Social Science POEs: United 
States General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C., and 14 other 
major cities nationwide. This agency 
assists in congressional oversight of 
the executive branch of the federal 
government, and interns are 
involved in analytical support tasks 
involving propsoed legislation, 
report generation, providing infor¬ 
mation and analysis. Must be U.S. 
citizen and have at least 60 semester 
hours completed by next summer. 
Excellent pay. Application dead¬ 
line: March 1. 

Accounting/Finance POEs: 
Altoona Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Sum¬ 
mer internship as accounting assis¬ 
tant, workingwith account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Mexico trip participants pause for a photograph on the steps of the 
pyramid at Xoxicalco. (From left, row one) Henry Thurston- 
Griswold, Valerie Ford, Roger Johnson. (Row two) Christina Rug- 
gery, Carla Palmer, Dave Swenson. (Row three) Mike Ford, Tim 
Miller, Fr. David Arseneault, Missey Reever, Kristin Koepp, Bill 
Graham. (Row four) Jim Lakso, David Satierlee, Jeff Hinish. (Row 
five) Todd Consiglio, Jennifer Sill, John Guyer, Amy Somers, Kraig 
Black. 


Fr. David Arseneault talks with liturgical minister at the Santa 
Catalina Parish in Cuernavaca. John Guyer translates. 




The group meets a youngster in the city of Cuernavaca. 


Group participants tour an independent recycling center in the 
town of Tejalpa. 



The “town” of Tejalpa. 



Henry Thurston-Griswold translates for Roger Johnson about a 
blanket purchase in the market in Cuernavaca. 



Jeff Hinish and Todd Consi¬ 
glio observe a Women’s 
Cooperative baking bread in 
Mexico City. 

Johns Hopkins 
doctor teaches 
by talk show 

(CPS) -- He may not be a David 
Leuerman, but Dr. Shin Lin of Johns 
Hopkins University and his hot new 
talk show are attracting students in 
droves. 

Lin. the associate dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences at the 
university, is teaching the wonders 
of biomedical research to his stu¬ 
dents in a talk show format every 
Monday night. 

Lin, who plays host, finds “cele¬ 
brity” doctors and scientists to chat 
about different topics every week 
ranging from “Biomechanics of Liv¬ 
ing Tissues,” to “Charting a National 
Course for Research on Cardiovas¬ 
cular Diseases.” 

“Onenight I was watching Johnny 
Carson — I w'as a big fan of his — 
and I thought that his format might 
solve my problem. So Til be like 
Johnny, or maybe like Oprah,” he 
said. 

“The point of this course is to 
allow undergraduates with no back¬ 
ground in science to come and be 
educated in an em Gaining way,” 
Lin said. “There will be a minimum 
of graphs and charts. It’s not all fun 
and games, though. There will be 
serious science.” 

Lin asks questions about their 
families, careers and personal 
interests. 

While students have to pass an 
extun at the end of the course, there 
are no textbooks and no exams. 


REMINDER 


Applications are still available 
for non-college housing for the 
1993-94 year at the Residential 
Life/Housing Office. 

Applications are to be returned 
to the Residential Life/Housing 
Office beginning at 8:30 a.m. 
Monday, March 1, 1993 and no 
later than Friday, March 12, 
1993. I 

Permission granted on a first 
come, first served basis, but app¬ 
lying does not ensure that you 
will be given permission to live 
off campus. 
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ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The Oracle Sign L anguage (Con’t from Pag! 


By Melissa Williams 
For Feb. 28--March 6 
Pisces Feb. 20-March 20 
Eccentric Pisces, distraction is 
a taboo for you this week. You 
have many things that must be 
accomplished in the future. If you 
budget your time and avoid pro¬ 
crastination, all your tasks will be 
completed and you will be able to 
kick back and relax. 

Aries March 21-April 20 
Ambitious Aries, “My way or 
no way” is a phrase you may want 
to say often this week, but instead 
you may have to add the “C" 
word to your vocabulary. Yes, 
you may have to COMPROMISE 
once or twice this week to make 
life bearable between you and a 
friend, roommate, sweetheart, or 
relative. Although you may not 
get every you want or even 
deserve, the calm environment 
should make up for it 
Taurus April 21-May 21 
Impulsive Taurus, this week is 
cne full of work and stress, but 
with a positive attitude you will 
survive it without any fuss. Now 
is the best time to time to strive 
for your goals. You have incredi¬ 
ble talent and spunk. There is no 
limit to what you can accomplish. 
Gemini May 22-June 21 
Generous Gemini, this week 
you will be forced to balance 
your schedule. Unfortunately, 
you will not be able to spend 
quality time with all your friends. 
They might be disappointed, but 
you need time to satisfy your 
needs first. 

Cancer June 22 -July 23 
Kind-hearted Cancer, this 
week you will get the opportunity 
to lend an ear to a close friend that 
needs you. Now is your chance to 
repay your friend for their loyalty 
in the past Your listening skills 
and advice giving skills will 
x>me in handy. 

Leo July 24-Aug. 23 
Flamboyant Leo, busy is a 
grotesque understatement to 
describe your schedule. This 
week you will be bombarded 
with work, not to mention your 
demanding social agenda. It is 
important to find room for play in 
your life no matter how chaotic it 
is. 

Virgo Aug. 24-Sept 23 
Energetic Virgo, this week you 

Editorial- 

(Con’t from Page 2) 

system is done. The present PCs 
would probably not survive being 
hooked up to the Network. So, 
when will this occur? Right now, 
there are three people working 
full-time to get it finished. It still 
may take a few years though. 

Although I am not trying to 
downplay the problem with the 
PCs, I do have to state that for a 
college of Juniata’s size, we have 
a good computer department and 
facilities. But what do we do, 
though, about the PC problems? 
Anyone (including the admi¬ 
nistration, faculty, students, etc.) 
who has any good ideas on how 


will encounter an interesting and 
humorous sports fantanic. Now is 
the best time to get to know the 
individual better. Perhaps a play¬ 
ing game of hoops, going on a 
wilderness hike, or merely 
watching a hockey game on tele¬ 
vision is a great ways to begin a 
friendship. Don’t hesitate 
because your efforts will more 
than likely be successful. 

Libra Sept 24-OcL 23 
Zealous Libra, this week is the 
week cupid’s arrow will strike. 
Sure, you are busy, but you are 
never to busy for a little romance 
in your life. This week you will 
be asked out by an affectionate 
admirer that has been interested 
in you for an extended period of 
time. Now is the best time time to 
experience new people and make 
yourself available to different 
and exciting opportunities. 

Scorpio Oct 24-Nov. 22 
Vibrant Scorpio, opportunity 
is headed in your direction. Now- 
is the best time to take advantage 
of it. Remember to maintain a 
positive attitude at all times. 
Your zestful disposition will 
inspire others around you, and 
your optimism will bring you 
great rewards! 

Sagittarius Nov. 23-Dec. 21 
Distant Sagittarius, this week 
it is the best time to become touch 
base with close friends and rela¬ 
tives. Granted, you are a rather 
busy person, but sometime this 
week attempt to visit a hallmate, 
write your best friend, or call 
your parents. Friends and family 
are two of the most important 
things in a person’s life; there¬ 
fore, make a special effort to sup¬ 
port and appreciate them. 
Capricorn Dec. 22-Jan. 20 
Melancholy Capricorn, this 
week dare to frolic! Now is die 
best time to take up anew activity 
perhaps caving, racquetball, or 
aerobics. This is die best time to 
do something for youself. Take 
advantage of it! 

Aquarius Jan. 21-Feb. 19 
Rational Aquarius, this week 
is one full of work and stress, but 
with a positive attitude you will 
survive it without any fuss. Now 
is the best time to time to strive 
for your goals. You have incredi¬ 
ble talent and spunk. There is no 
limit to what you can accomplish. 


to solve this problem, please send 
them to the Juniatian (Box 667). 
Also, if you have any insight into 
this problem, let us know; the 
more information that students 
have, the better they will be able 
to deal with the problem. Or if 

you just want to vent some steam 
over the problem, still feel free to 
write. Hopefully, the PC problem 
will be solved sometime soon. 

Until then, my suggestion 
would be to buy your own com¬ 
puter (word processor). If you do 
not have an endless supply of 
money, though, then either steal a 
friend's computer or get used to 
being frustrated while using 


By Melissa Williams 
For March 

Pisces 

Mysterious Stranger.Gemini 

Special Confidant.Capricorn 

Fair Weather Friend.Taurus 

Lucky Days--14,19,22 

Love Days.7, 9, 16 

Frustrating Days.—..10,25,28 

Arles 

Mysterious Stranger.Virgo 

Special Confidant.Leo 

Fair Weather Friend.Cancer 

Lucky Days........4,9,12 

Love Days...17,19,26 

Frustrating Days.....11,29, 30 

Taurus 

Mysterious Stranger.....Aries 

Special Confidant..._...... Gemini 

Fair Weather Friend.Cancer 

Lucky Days-....-17,26,27 

Love Days_....._.6,29,30 

Frustrating Days.-..13,14,18 

Gemini 

Mysterious Stranger..._.....Virgo 

Special Confidant.Leo 

Fair Weather Friend.........Libra 

Lucky Days...2, 3 ,12 

Love Days.8,13,17 

Frustrating Days.19,20, 25 

Cancer 

Mysterious Stranger.__Cancer 

Special Confidant.Leo 

Fair Weather Friend.Scorpio 

Lucky Days.11,19,20 

Love Days.2,9,17 

Frustrating Days.___. 4 , 5,19 

Leo 

Mysterious Stranger.................. Leo 

Special Confidant__Gemini 

Fair Weather Friend.Aries 

Lucky Days......—.....— U, 12,23 

Love Days. 1 , 6 ,10 

Fhistrattng Days.-19,21,29 

Virgo 

Mysterious Stranger.Cancer 

Special ConfidanL.Aquarius 

Fair Weather friend-Sagittarius 

Lucky Days-10,18,27 

Love Days-..17,19,26 

frustrating Days..11,15,21 

Libra 

Mysterious Stronger.Scorpio 

Special Confidant..........._Aries 

Fair Weather Friend.Sagittarius 

Lucky Days....20,21,26 

Lofce Days.__14,19,22 

Frustrating Days-5, 8 ,10 

Scorpio 

Mysterious Stronger......Aquarius 

Special Confidant_............... Virgo 

Fair Weather Friend—_Leo 

Lucky Days--19,23,29 

Love Days-15,20,24 

Frustrating Days.-13,18,30 


Juniata's PCs. 

P.S. Usenet news is now acces¬ 
sible to Juniata students through 
the new VAX. You can now get 
news and information on subjects 
rangning from biology to Star 
Trek. The news avaiable 
included local, national, and 
international. There are also dis¬ 
cussion groups on almost any 
subject through the VAX. You 
can become pari of a discussion 
group that includes people from 
all over the world. To access this, 
when you get on die VAX, just 
type the word “news” or ask a 
computer taabunt for help. 


Sagittarius 

Mysterious Stranger_....... Pisces 

Special ConfidanL.Scorpio 

Fair Weather Friend_Sagittarius 

Lucky Days.9, 13 , 19 

Love Days.5, 25,29 

Frustrating Days_....... 19, 26, 27 

Capricorn 

Mysterious Stranger ..........Aquarius 

Special Confidant.Virgo 

Fair Weather Friend_.............Leo 

Lucky Days......19,23, 29 

Love Days-15,20,24 

Frustrating Days.13,18,30 

Pisces 

Mysterious Stranger_Leo 

Special Confidant.................. Pisces 

Fair Weather Friend._...... Taurus 

Lucky Days.2, 11 , 28 

Love Days.8,29, 30 

Frustrating Days.23,24,25 


SHARING IS CARING 

For forth* information on tmtob* 


Tho SUwmVon Army. 799 Bfoomlfou Avwum. 
Vnrons. Mow Jonmy 07044 


Part of the reason is that with 
maiy companies restructuring aid 
eliminating jobs, there are fewer job 
openings, analysts said. And 
depending on the major, there is a 
glut of certain jobs in the market 
Salaries and job availability in 
health-related fields are still grow¬ 
ing, but other areas, such as aeros¬ 
pace engineering and the humani¬ 
ties, are shrinking. 

Graduates from nursing programs 
can expect initial salary offers to rise 
7.2 percent to $31,732. Allied health 
graduates also gained .-pasting 3.8 
percent increase for an average of 
$30,555. * 

Starting salary offers to electrical 
and mechanical engineers increased 
only slightly (1.7 percent and 1.4 
percent respectively) because there 
is a surplus of these graduates. The 
percentage of job offers to aerospace 
engineers reported to the College 
Placement Council has fallen. In 
1989-90, aerospace represented 4.2 
percent of all engineering jobs 
offered, and it has fallen to an esti¬ 
mated 1.6 percent this year. 

The situation remains about the 
same fear humanities and social sci¬ 
ences graduates: salaries are remain¬ 
ing flat and are lower. Starting salary 
offers for humanities graduates were 
expected to be 2.7 percent lower 
than last year, for an average of 
$22,941. Social sciences graduates 
saw their initial salary offers rise- 
slightly to an average of $21,623. 


Join the 
Juniantian 


FROM THE OFFICE OF ADMISSION _ 


Take time to share ail you know and love about Juniata College 
with some very important people: HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
WHO HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED TO JUNIATA or who have an 
incredibly high level of interest in Juniata. 


BE A HOST f HOSTESS 


SUNDAY, MARCH 21,1993 


MONDAY, MARCH 22, 1993 


1 11* Office of Admission will be holding its’first 

SPRING OVERNIGHT. We plan to accommodate 120 students 
for an overnight visit to Juniata College. This is NOT Journey 
to Juniata, however, the scheduled activities and purpose of 
providing such a pro gr am is similar to the Journey program. 

This spring overnight event will indude activities for 
parents as well as our visiting high school students. Parents of 
course will be staying in ne ar b y hoteb Mule their sonskUutgfiters 
WILL BE STAYING WITH YOU/ 

Our guests will arrive on Sunday, March 21,1993 at 4:15 pjn. and 
will depart on Monday, March 22,1993 at 230 pm. 

For more deta ils about bring a host / hostess, visit the Office 
of Admission. Talk with N ancy E ris m an or Terri BoMmam and 
sign yourself up! You don’t want to truss out on this one! 
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ACROSS 

Goff stroko 
Car bom 
London gattoty 
Bonkrrtwr 
inEur. 

Unooln Cantor 



ibhhh iaaa hhhhI 

hbbb hbbb hbbb 

HBBB HBBB HBBB 
HBBBHBBBB HBBfll 
HBBB HHB HBl 
HHHBBB HBIBlH 
HBBBB HBBBBBHHl 

mbbb hbbbb jbbI 

BBBHBBBB HBBHl 
■ HBBBB HBBBB 
HUH HBB HBBlM 
HBBHB HHBBBBHHl 
HBBBB HBBB HBB 
HBBBB HBBB HBB 
■BBBB HBBB HBBl 


natty CiSWTrtbun* mm 8M*s. me. 


4 9 MKghBRwnU 

ANSWERS 


Kooton 

tturdsrto* 


5 Plant scisri 

6 Hoc to ndo 


H Bs ra p tl te 
tppraisai fig. 
teftpraf. 
VolkoffwMi 
fattens! lor* 


taction word 


>©p star John 
jnd in wo tor 

oof■?•••* 

Jngo 

knctenttyr* 


8 Orongs — 

9 Lotont 

10 Sword 

11 Fo ot tenor 

12 Emulate 
W abater 

IS Strong-seamed 
twb 

21 Function 
25 Oomialoattot 

27 Gordonsrot 

limn 

28 Sotf-pi tying 
words 

29 Branchoo 
SO Froohot 

31 RoUonoooon 


| fJHLIL tuuun LJUOL, 

! UL1UH tlklHIi LJUUkfl 
| UHIOU MkIMH [IMLIUI 
ULJUHUUHGU klUfeiU| 
I UCHCJ UHU EJl 
UCL.UUII] feJHtillltl , 
fcJUOIJLi fcJUULifcJUUM 
felUWfJ feJHOLJfeJ ODL 


iiiuirn. tiwuLiULio 

UUHtlU tJkllJU HfeJ 
titlffeJtlliJ UiJUU felU 
|13L3rjfeU!i BEJUH HU 


DOWN 

1 Wotehwindor 

2 Gordon groon 

3 CPA'oorttry 


33 Rus*. grand 
duehooo 

34 Anctont tend 

35 Foehaf ftkno 


36 Young suffix 
38 Notobiotinioo 
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Internships - 

(Con’t from Page 4) 

about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 
Immediately. 

Communlcatlons/PR, Account¬ 
ing, Computer Science POEs: 
United Telephone System/SPRINT, 
Carlisle, Pa. Internships in numerous 
departments of this Sprint telephone 
subsidiary. Internships in Public 
Relations, Accounting/Finance, and 
Information Systems/Comp. Sci. 
Pay: SS.OOyhr. Should be a Junior (or 
Sophomore with excellent creden¬ 
tials) Application deadline: March 
5. 

Education, Biology, Marine Sci¬ 
ence POEs: Seacamp Association, 
Big Pine Key, Florida. Numerous 
camp counselor/instructor positions 
in a summer program devoted to 
marine science. Must be 19 yrs. old 
to apply. SCUBA, First Aid, and 
Lifeguard training desired, but can 
also be obtained at Seacamp, if 
needed. Pay and housing provided. 
Application deadline: March 15. 

Biotogy/Education POE: 
Jacobsburg Environmental Ed. Cen¬ 
ter, Jacobsburg, Pa. Assist in plan¬ 
ning and teaching groups of children 
(K 12). Conduct additional 
environmenial/scientific research. 
Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Psych/Sociology POEs: Ray- 
stown Developmental Services, 
Huntingdon, Pa. Positions as Asst. 
Program Specialist to help with 
behavior planning (should be Jr. and 
SWSP qualified) and as Residential 
Assistant, working with individual 

service plans for mentally retarded 
adults. Pay: $6/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: Hie Devereux Foundation, 
W. Chester, Pa. (and other Pa. loca¬ 
tions). Positions as Teacher’s Aide, 
Counselor, House Parent serving 
clients with emotional, psychiatric, 
developmental, and neurological 
disorders. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: Carson Valley School, 
Flourtown, Pa. A residential center 
providing social services for 
troubled youth. Positions as Teach¬ 
er’s Asst., Childcare Worker, 
Instructional Aide. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: The Cedars Academy, 
Bridgeville, Del. Summer “faculty” 
positions available to sophomores 
and jrs. working with students with 
learning, attention, or sequencing 
difficulties, in a residential setting. 
Pay: $1,000/summcr, plus free room 
& board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Sussex, Ber¬ 
lin, N.J. Positions in teaching, plan¬ 
ning, counseling at this rural camp 
that serves underprivileged kids 
from sub-poverty level families, pri¬ 
marily from the New York City area. 
Pay ranges depending on ability and 
age, but can go up to 
$2,5(XYsummer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Jaycee. N. 
Brunswick, N.J. Counselor and 
Instructor positions at this camp in 
the Pocono Mountains serving child¬ 
ren and adults with developmental 
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disabilities. Pay: starts at 
Sl,13<Vsummer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education POEs: Camp Takajo, 
Naples, Maine. Counselor positions 
for men at all boy's camp. Pay: starts 
at $100/wk., and can be higher 
depending on experience. Bee room 
& board. Apply immediately. 

Education POEs: Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, NH. A six week 
summer school program hires Jrs. 
and Srs. as Teaching Interns to assist 
with academic depts., instructors, 
teaching, and 10-12 student advisees 
in a dormitory. Pay: $1,600/summer, 
plus free room & board. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: March 15. 

PACS and related POEs: Uni¬ 
versity Conversion Project, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Several internships 
available, primarilyin areas of writ¬ 
ing, research, resource promotion 
for this clearinghouse for campus- 
based research and action against 
militarism, and for the redirection of 
priorities to serve human and envir- 
onmenmtal needs. Pay: housing 
stipend only, no other pay. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: May 1. 

Political Science/Marketing/ 
Communications POEs: Pa. 
Retailer’s Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Two internship positions, one in 
Pol.Sci., the other in Mktg/Comm., 
working in various areas of this asso¬ 
ciation working on behalf of Pen¬ 
nsylvania retailing organizations. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

Pol. Scl., PACS, International 
Studies Sociology, Environmen¬ 
tal POEs: Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, Washington, D.C. 
Variety of internships available with 
this organization that promotes 
nuclear arms reduction, internation¬ 
al cooperation, and protection of the 
environment. Pay: $40/day. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: April 1. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global Sec¬ 
urity, Washington, DC. Numerous 
internships with this organization 
working to promote peace, nuclear 
disarmament, and stop global arms 
trade. Pay: $50/wk. 

Pol. Scl., PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: Union of 
Concerned Scientists, Washington, 
D.C. Internships in nuclear arms 
research, global warming, nuclear 
arms field organizing and media. 
Pay: $600/month. Application 
deadline: April I. 

Communications/Journalism 
POEs: The Daily News, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Intern will be a regular 
reporter/writer for thepaper, includ¬ 
ing some limited feature writing. 
Pay: $5.00/hr. 


lVk * * 
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Federal Aid 
available 
to students 

(CPS) WASHINGTON - All 
full-time undergraduate college 
students should be eligible to receive 
$14,000 in federal aid through a 
combination of grants and loans, 
according to a congressional study 
on how to make college affordable 
for more Americans. 

While “Making College Afford¬ 
able Again” suggests that the amount 
of funds available to all should be 
equal, the type of aid should vary 
according to financial need and 
tuition costs. The poorest students 
would receive more grants and 
students from richer families would 
be eligible for unsubsidized loans, 
where interest accrues throughout 
the life of the loan, including the time 
the student is in school, the proposal 
said. 

The report, the result of two years’ 
study by the National Commission 
on Responsibilities for Financing 
Postsecondary Education, calls its 
recommendation STEP, or Student* 
Total Education Package. It suggests 
that STEP wuld streamline the 
current federal financial aid system. 

Under the STEP recommendation, 
each student would be eligible for 
about $14,000. The program 
assumes a maximum federal grant of 
$4,000 and a combined maximum 
work-study and federally subsidized 
loan award of $10,000. 

The federal loan system should cut 
its bureaucracy and provide “user 
friendly” repayment options for 
students, the report recommends. It 
also spupports President Clinton’s 
community service optino by 
suggesting that 20 percent of loan 
principal be forgiven for every year 
of service, with a maximum of three 
years of service available. 

“Many college students today 
graduate with debts that exceed their 
family’s home mortgage payments,” 
said Daniel Cheever Jr., president of 
the American Student Assistance, 
one of the country’s biggest federal 
student guarantee agencies. 
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Medical 

Services 


Southern Alleghenies 
Emergency Medical Services 
Council, Inc., wishes to 
announce the following class: 

WHAT: EMT Refresher 
course. 

WHEN: Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days, 7 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

REGISTRATION: March 9, 
1993 

WHERE: Central Fulton High 
School ** 

COSTS: Tuition — $5.00: 
Text — $25.00; Work Book — 
$14.00; Skill Sheets •— $6.00; 
Total Cost — $50.00. 

PRE-REGISTRATION: 
Phone Training Coordinator. 
1-800-367-5448. 
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Cool Spring 
Break offer 
for Disney 

The Disney Break, a special 
theme park ticket for college stu¬ 
dents visiting Florida during spring 
break, offers the choice of three hex 
parks for a cool $24. 

The ticket is good for one day 
between March 1 and April 2,1993 
in one of the three Walt Disney 
World theme parks: 

•The Magic Kingdom, with its 
new Splash Mountain attraction, 
featuring a five-story splashdown 
and plenty of water. 

•Epcot Center, where an encount¬ 
er with at three-headed troll in Nor¬ 
way is possible just before a roman¬ 
tic lunch in France at the World 
Showcase. Future World features 
Body Wars, a voyage through the 
human body. 

•The Disney-MGM Studios 
Theme Park, which brings the magic 
of Hollywood to life, including 
“Alladin” in the form of a new daily 
parade. 

A special $5 admission ticket is 
also available with the purchase of a 
Disney Break theme park ticket, for 
Pleasure Island, a nighttime enter¬ 
tainment complex where it is New 
Year’s Eve every night Guests must 
be 18 to enter Pleasure Island after 7 
p.m. 

For more information or for park 
hours, guests can call (407) 
8244321. 


WHEN YOU RIDEl 



Alcohol quickly affects your judgment, 
balance, and coordination. Don’t 
drink and ride. Or your last r a > 
drink might be your last drinkX ®/ 
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Shanghai String 
Quartet to perform 


(PR) -- Since its New York debut 
at Town Hall in the spring of 1987, 
the Shanghai Quartet has been hailed 
by the press and the nation alike as 
one of the leading quartets erf its gen¬ 
eration. It now perforins annually to 
exceptional critical acclaim in major 
music centers throughout the United 
States and abroad. 

The Shanghai Quartet will visit 
the Juniata College campus on Sun¬ 
day, March 28 where it will perform 
a 3:00 p.m. concert in Oiler Halt as 
part of the 1992-93 Artist Series. 

Fanned at the Shanghai Conser¬ 
vatory in 1993, the quartet took sec¬ 
ond place representing its country at 
the Portsmouth international Quar¬ 
tet competition. In 1987 the ensem¬ 
ble won the prestigious Chicago Dis¬ 
covery Competition and embarked 
on an extensive touring career. It has 
been Ensemble-in-Residence at the 
Tanglewood and Ravinia Festivals 
and has appeared on three occasions 
at Lincoln Center's Mostly Mozart 
Festival. 

The past two seasons have taken 
the Quartet to Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Montreal, Phoenix, San Francisco, 
StXouis and Vancouver, earning rc- 


engage^ienis in virtually every city. 
Highlights of its 1990-91 season 
included die Quartet's Kennedy 
Center debut, where they were 
joined by pianist Lillian Kallir, as 
well as three concerts in New York 
City, including collaborations with 
Peter Frankl at the 92nd Street Y and 
Ruth Laredo at the Metropolitan 
Museum. It has made several tours 
to Europe, giving concerts through¬ 
out Italy and Germany. In the fall of 
199!, the Quartet made its debut at 
Carnegie Hall's Weill Recital Hall 
as part of an acclaimed tour with cel¬ 
list Jian Wang. 

After leaving China, the Shanghai 
Quartet was coached by the Tokyo 
String Quartet and the Vermeer 
Quartet. In addition, it was Graduate 
Ensemble-in-Residence at Hie Juil- 
liard School, where it assisted the 
Juilliard String Quartet. Currently, it 
is Ensemble- in-Residence at the 
University of Richmond in Virginia. 

Tickets for the Sunday afternoon 
performance may be purchased at 
the information desk in Ellis College 
Center prior to the event, of at the 
door in Oiler Hall on the night of the 
performance for $10 (adults) and $3 
(students). 


Earth Day Committee 
to hold planning meeting 


The Huntingdon County Earth 
Day Committee will hold its Earth 
Day 1993 planning meeting on 
Saturday, March 27, at 2 pan. in the 
Brumbaugh Science Center. All 
httcwetPd Undents, faculty and 
me encouraged to attend and provide 
their ideas and energy. 

The theme this year, chosen by 
Earth Day USA is "Workh* with 
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w unn — nati o n al iiiuimjoub 
Peoples." The local group win be 
using this national theme as part cf 
its Bp c oming activities, which will 
be mghlighied on Ewth Day (April 
22) by a Native American Council 
Ciwle to c ele brate the earth rod dis¬ 
cum cnroialeavironmBfiul issuer, h 
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SHANGHAI QUARTET 


Friday Night Live 
Features Charles Zucker 


and concert by folksingcr Nan Hoff¬ 
man, the presentation of the Annual 
Environmental Achievement Award 
for a local activist, a kite fly at Seven 
Points, s Much for Paries to raise 
money for im provement of Blair 
Pwt, a nee sale, and a com p ortin g 
demonstration at die College com¬ 
post sile located behind the pot shop. 
All events are free and open to the 
public. 

The Earth Day Committee con¬ 
stats of people fincxn both the campus 
and wider communities working 
together far a better en v iro n m e n t in 
Huntingdon Comity. The facet is on 


By Rob Carson 

Friday night, March 26, at 10 
p m. make every effort humanly 
possible to be in Ellis Ballroom 
because Center Board will again 
offer up an evening of top-rate 
entertainment, at no cost or obli¬ 
gation to you. Comedian Charles 
Zucker is the featured act of the 
night, with musician Chris Min¬ 
cer from State College opening 
the gala event. 

Many in the Juniata communi¬ 
ty are probably already familiar 


with Zucker. With a trademark, 
state-of-the-art synthesizer 
around his neck, Zucker is a com¬ 
edy hybrid — combining great 
musical skill with a keen eye for 
the ridiculous and absurd in 
everyday life. 

Whether your thing is comedy, 
music, or just some free food, 
you’ll find it all in the Ballroom 
Friday night After all, how many 
other things could there be to do 
in Huntingdon in late March? 



CHARLES ZUCKER 


J.C. baseball looks to defense and guns 


Dr. Deb Kircbof-Glazier. 


(PR)-“Pitching and defense win 
baseball games." Veteran Juniata 
College baseball coach Bill Barrier 
has heard the cliche a thousand 
tunes. He wants bis 1993 squad to 
bear it as well. 

“Pitching rod defense wilt m*e 
v break oar season," said Berner. 
"We have some good young arms, 
but our lack of e xp erienc e is the 
question mark. However, I’m confi¬ 
dent we can im pr ove our numbers 
from last year." 

Juniata went 9-15 last sp rin g rod 
nussed the 10-win mark for the first 


time since 1979. It was also the First 
losing baseball campaign on College 
Hill since 1987. Berner, beginning 
bis 25th season, thinks a 5.57 earned 
run avenge and shaky defense were 
major contributors to the team's 
problems. 

"We hk a respectable .269 and 
scored over four runs per game, but 
allowed op p one n ts a .290 batting 
avenge and more than six runs a 
game, " said Berner about last 
spring. "If we can maintain our 
offensive numbers and tighten 
things up with pitching and defense, _ 


we should see improvement in the 
win column." 

Berner lost nine letterwinners but 
has 12 back from last spring includ¬ 
ing the team's leading hitter, junior 
Jeff Kearns. Kearns, who is the prob¬ 
able starter at shortstop, hit .450 with 
additional team-highs in runs (22), 
hits (36), home runs (2) and slugging 
percentage (.587). He earned All- 
Middle Atlantic Conference honors 
after finishing third in the confer¬ 
ence batting race. 

(ContisMd on Page 6) 
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EDITORIAL/OPINION 


Editorial 


Hello, Juniata College community! My name is Ua Meyer, and I am the 
new Editor-In-Chief. With this Issue of The Juniatian the staff of the 1993-94 
school year officially takes over. So I thought it would be appropriate to use this 
editorial to inform you, our readers, of what I hope our staff will work to accom¬ 
plish over the next year. Let me begin by telling you about The Junlatian's prog¬ 
ress over the last two years (and the last two Editor-In-Chiefs), since I first joined 
the newspaper staff as a freshman. 

In the 1991-92 school year, under Editor-In-Chief Chris Brosz, the organiza¬ 
tion of the staff was expanded to include such positions as business manager, 
graphics editor, social editor, and arts & entertainment editor. With these new pos¬ 
itions and the dedicated people which filled them, new ideas were brought to The 
Juniatian, expanding our weekly publishings by an average of four pages per 
week; where 4- and 8-page issues had previously been the norm, now 8- and 
12-page issues were being printed every week with impressive 16-pagers becom¬ 
ing common enough that we re-negotiated our publishing contract to make these 
issues more within our budget The improved size and content of the paper drew in 
more advertisers as well. 

With the 1992-93 school year, the former Managing Editor Brenda Stark took 
over and went even deeper into the backstage workings of The Juniatian. Under 
Brenda, the newspaper finances were straightened out; outstanding bills were 
paid off and more emphasis was put on attracting advertisers, including die addi¬ 
tion of the advertising manager position. The newspaper office and photography 
darkroom were restocked with much-needed supplies. The old newspapers were 
recycled and we began printing everything possible out on scrap paper (and for 
those of you who don’t know, we print a lot of articles out to layout each 
publication). 

When 1 took over a few weeks ago, Brenda told me just what I wanted to hear: 
she said that she believes she has left the newspaper in such a state that I can work 
on improving the content of the paper-the part of the paper that all of you see. 

I would like to print more national and international news, as it is relevant to die 
Juniata community. As a student, I have found it easy to shut myself off from die 
world outbids or Juniata’s campus, and 1 have reason to believe that I’m not the 
only one. With more national and international news in The Juniatian, it will be 
easy for the students to keep up with what’s going on in the outside world. 

Also, I would like to see more coverage of campus news. Not just upcoming 
events and sports statistics, but articles that reflect investigative reporting of some 
of the issues that are developing on campus everyday. This means more student 
reporters, which is always a goal of our staff and always difficult to achieve. 

I believe that The Juniatian is also a source of entertainment for many of its 
readers, so 1 will be encouraging entertaining graphics and literary pieces. 

I also will probably be trying to include more movie reviews and information 
on nearby concerts, etc., so that the newspaper can be a resource for finding other 
sources of entertainment. 

Those are some of my ideas. What 1 hope to achieve by all these modifications 
is a more satisfied, informed, and entertained audience. Don’t hesitate to keep me 
in check; feel free to let me know if you think I’m slacking in trying to cany out 
these goals. And let me know if there’s anything you would like to see more (or 
less) of in The Juniatian. 

LLM 

Editor’s Note: Our apologies for the misleading headline on page 7 of our March 
4 edition. It should have read something to the effect of “End of ban on homosexu¬ 
als in military won’t come in time for some.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 

A VOICE FROM WITHIN 

F’ve often wondered what it 
would be like to live on campus, and 
to experience the rewards of Univer¬ 
sity life. To meet new people, 
express new ideas, and to participate 
in the various programs and activi¬ 
ties going on around the campus. I 
am an inmate at the McKean Federal 
Correctional Center in Bradford, 
and, while I attend college classes 
here, it cannot compare with what 
you all must experience there. 

I realize that a very negative ste¬ 
reotype may exist in your minds 
about men and women incarcerated: 
that we are all bad for whatever die 
reason, good for nothing people, 
unworthy of your concern or trust. 
We live somewhere between the 
pages of newspapers and magazines, 
but nor as people. To you, we do not 
exist 

I DO EXIST! 

I am an intelligent and under¬ 
standing Black man, from New York 
City. I am interested in meeting peo¬ 
ple from all areas, ethnic back¬ 
grounds and walks of life. I would 
like to leam about life at your school, 
to hear your opinions on life and the 
world”s situation, and to share your 
dreams for the future. Only byreach- 
ing out beyond the walls of our per¬ 
sonal prisons of prejudice and insec¬ 
urity, can the walls of this very real 
prison be destroyed, so that we may 
stand together, as brother and sister 
again. 

I hope that these words do well in 
serving as a seed, which, when 
planted deep within the hearts and 
minds of you all, will grow into the 
most beautiful of friendships, and, in 
time, blossom into the greatest of 
understandings. 

“Prince” 

c/o Tracey Robinson 
#32033-083 
P.O. Box 8000 
Bradfocd, Pa. 16701 
3-B 

Dear Editor, 

This tetter is prompted by the edi¬ 
torial in Feb. 25 issue of the Junia¬ 
tian that discussed problems with 
PC's in Good Hall and the Science 


Center Computer Center. I wish to 
comment on points raised by the wri¬ 
ter and provide additional informa¬ 
tion related to the PC problems. 

I must admit that I was dismayed 
that problems relating to the PC s 
were raised in a public forum with¬ 
out input from anyone with direct 
responsibility for the maintenance 
and operation of the PC's. I as Direc¬ 
tor of the Academic Computer Cen¬ 
to 1 , Pam Jones, Student Assistant 
Director of the Academic Computer 
Center, or David Prudenti, PC mana¬ 
ger for the Center would have been 
glad to provide insight to reasons for 
the problems and the work in prog¬ 
ress to find solutions. 

The problems with mice dying 
and keyboards locking up on the new 
Good Hall PC's is on-going and 
under investigation. The vender of 
the PC’s has been working closely 
with us to try to solve the problems. 
They have replaced 25-30 mice 
without charge. The vendor believes 
that both the mouse and keyboard 
problems are related to noise and 
“spiking” on the electric power sup¬ 
plied to the Good Hall Computer 
Laboratory. He reports that the same 
mice are used in his PC's across the 
country with no problems. In the fall, 
higher quality spike and surge pro¬ 
tectors were purchased and installed 
in the laboratory. Clearly this has not 
solved the problems. About two 
weeks ago, the vendor brought an 
electronic specialist to monitor the 
power supplied to the computers. 
While the power was being moni¬ 
tored, a few second severe noise dis¬ 
turbance was noted on the power 
line. This disturbance coincided 
with the “death” of a mouse. This is 
stroog evidence that the mouse prob¬ 
lem, at least, is related to power 
problems. The power problem is 
under attack on two fronts. The Pen¬ 
nsylvania Electric Company sent a 
specialist to investigate possible 
sources of the disturbance to the 
power. The investigation is ongoing. 
In addition, a power conditioner has 
been ordered that will provide condi¬ 
tioned power to some of the compu¬ 
ters. If that solves the problems, con¬ 
ditioners will be ordered for the 
remaining computers. 

I believe that conditions alleged in 


the editorial for the PC’s in the main 
computer center are inaccurate. The 
computers are used once a week in a 
laboratory setting by students in my 
Introduction to Computers class. 
Typically there are no more titan two 
of the twenty computers not func¬ 
tional, a very good performance for 
computers that are old and heavily 
used. 

Juniata is unique in the degree that 
students provide the support and 
maintenance of computer equip¬ 
ment. I believe that most student 
assistants do a very good job in the 
maintenance and support of the 
equipment. I take pride in the fine 
job they do. All of the students assis¬ 
tants are full-time students and must 
find the time for maintenance work 
in busy schedules. 

Many problems with PC’s result 
from actions by users that re incon¬ 
siderate of others and in many cases 
illegal. Assistants spend hours 
removing unauthorized software 
(games, favorite word processors, 
etc.) that has been installed on labor¬ 
atory PC's orinstalling software that 
has been deleted. Often a PC is 
found to be “customized” such that 
other users find it difficult or impos¬ 
sible to use. 

It is my hope that those who use 
the computer carter equipment will 
find these comments helpful. 1 invite 
any who have concerns to discuss 
those with me in person. 

Dale L. Wampler, Director 

Academic Computer Center 

Dear Editor, 

Do you know that your favorite 
professor may not be teaching at 
Juniata next year? In fact, ten per¬ 
cent (10 percent) of the faculty may 
be eliminated this coming year. 
Faced with a large deficit, the trus¬ 
tees figure they could save the col¬ 
lege $400,000 if faculty were cut. 
And it is the student body that will 
pay the price. This decision was 
based upon declining enrollment 
which is down to around 1,000 stu¬ 
dents this year from 1300 students 
in 1987. 

A ten percent cut may not seem 
like much but this amounts to up to 
12 professors. The sciences, milted 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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health and education will not be 
affected, however, the humanities 
and social sciences, already strug- 
gling with small departments, will 
be the ones to sacrifice personnel. 
Cutting faculty because of low 
enrollment is absurd! Many depart¬ 
ments will be weakened by losing 
just one professor. When we lose a 
faculty member, the students also 
lose the resources that member 
brings to Juniata. 

One thing is certain; if the size of 
the faculty is reduced, prospective 
students will not be willing to risk 
their time, money and education at a 
college that has a bare skeleton of 
liberal arts programs. The trustees 
can forget alumni donating money to 
the college. Does a businessman 
sink funds into a deteriorating 
company? 

We the students must prevent our 
faculty from bring sacrificed. If not, 
our education will suffer the 
consequences. 

Sincerely, 

Victoria Masotta 


Dev Editor, 

Having attended the Russel 
Means visit and most recently, die 
Paw Wow, and hearing the conse¬ 
quent responses by teachers and stu¬ 
dents alike, I finally find it my time 
to discuss my opinion on the subject 
of the mascot Some may consider 
the topic pretty much dead; but our 
lack of a mascot for our school is still 
staring us right in the face. I find this 
fact, if nothing rise, ridiculous. In 
voicing my opinion, I do not claim to 
speak from die point of view of the 
Indian culture because I do not have 
a right to do so. However, I am able 
to rightfully represent the point of 
view of the culture of Juniata 
College. 

To me, die Indian mascot repre¬ 
sented several ideas. The most fre¬ 
quently cited one, and as it turns out, 
die most controversial, is its warlike 
representation. Russel Means dis¬ 
puted the fact that the Indians were a 
warlike people, and I can sym¬ 
pathize with his view. “Warlike” is 
probably the wrong word since 
roost, if not all, of their wars were 
forced upon them by others, but 
there can be no denying that war did 
play a part in their past Regardless 
of the size of their role, war paint, 
war feathers, battle cries, and toma¬ 
hawks all played a part in shaping 
the Indian culture. To me, this pic¬ 


ture strikes a chord of apeople fight¬ 
ing for their land, their honor, their 
respect. It is an image that, in turn, 
stirs in me a very deep feeling of 

T sct toward them. 

this re p re se ntation in particular 
not <me we want to reflect the drives 
and competition of our sports teams? 
Aren't we indeed fighting for our 
name, our domain, and our respect 
each time a Juniata team steps on the 
“field of competition?” Don’t we 
want our opponents to fear us in a 
way that demands respect either as a 
team or as individuals? Once on the 
playing field, it can truly be an 
intense and competitive battle. This 
is an image that 1 am proud to repre¬ 
sent when it applies. I think the two 
are tantamount in the feature making 
the Indian a perfectly appropriate 
representation of our school. 

However, as said before, this 
aspect of the Indian culture is only a 
part of the whole. Russel Means was 
very eloquent in his description of 
the wealth of the knowledge of the 
Indians. He revealed its true depths 
in his discussion of the various con¬ 
tributions the Indians have made to 
our everyday life in terms of medi¬ 
cine, the alphabet, and our govern¬ 
ment structure. And yet, this is only 
scratching the surface of the pool of 
information that they hold. There is 
no doubt the Indians are a very 


U.N. to sponsor International Seminars 


ByKimCinko 

On Tuesday, March 2, several 
m e mb e rs of the Juniata College 
community met in New Yoric with 
representatives from the United 
Nations and the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Uhivenity Presidents to 
announce a first in UN. history: die 
International Seminar on Anns Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament. 

The New Yoric meeting, presided 
over by President Robert Neff, cen¬ 
tered around a panel consisting of 
Prvorisv Davinic, director of die 
United Nations Office for Disarma¬ 
ment Affairs; Dr. Romo, President 
of the International Association of 
University Residents (IAUP); and 
Dr. Andrew Murray, Juniata profes¬ 
sor and director of the Baker Insti¬ 
tute for Peace and Conflict studies. 

Together, the three panel mem¬ 
bers presented their plans, views, 
and hopes for the future seminars 
which have as their purpose the net¬ 
working of scholars and professors 
from all over the world - the Inter¬ 
national Seminar on Arms Control 
and Disarmament 

The seminars will provide die 
chance for the participants to leant 
what state of the art advances in arms 
control have been made; to meet 


other scholars in their region with 
similar interests; to explore arms 
control, conflict resolution, and 
alternatives to military sanctions; 
and to teach practical skills needed 
to interact The participants will be 
committed to canying their learning 
back to their native countries and 
touch the lives of others there. The 
UN. and IAUP will provide advice 
and support for the curriculum. 

This is the first time in history the 
United Nations has made this type of 
agreement with an educational 
institution. 

The first seminar will beheld this 
fall, from September 12-26 at the 
Juniata Conference Center. Faculty 
from Sweden, Harvard, UCLA, and 
the Albeit Einstein Institute will be 
present and the focus will be on 
Mexico and Central America. 

At least one seminar a year will be 
held for five years. After the five 
years are up, the seminars may con¬ 
tinue, or the participants may keep in 
touch via an alumni association. 

All of the panel members stressed 
education as an extremely important 
factor in the success of the program, 
as well as the deeper understanding 
and resolution of the roots of con¬ 
flict. A willingness to broaden the 


Health Professions Announcements I science Symposium 


Health Professions Announce¬ 
ments for the Week of March 22. 

1 . LAST CALL for students who 
plan to apply to a health or allied 
health professional school next year 
to set up then file in the Biology 
Office and get on the list for a com¬ 
mittee interview! 

2. A summer research opportunity 
is available in diabetes research at 
the Hershey Medical Center. 
Stipend is $2,300 for an eight-week 
program beginning on June 21. 
Interested students should 9ee Dr. 
Kirchbof-Glazier for details and an 
application. 

3. Students who have been 
accepted to professional schools 


should consult the Financial Aid 
Offices at their prospective schools, 
as well as general financial aid 
opportunities in resources on Health 
Professions Reserve. 


Get 

Involved! 
Join the 

Juniatian 


knowledgeable people. I find this 
knowledge and their ideas terribly 
interesting. This mass of informa¬ 
tion justifies that they are not simply 
to be classified as “a warlike peo¬ 
ple." But just as they are not a one- 
dimensional people, Juniata is not a 
one-dimensional school. Academics 
plays perhaps the largest role in the 
college atmosphere. The competi¬ 
tion of athletics comes only after the 
learning process on a daily basis. It is 
the quest for knowledge that brings 
us all together. The Juniata Indians, 
in turn, have much to offer. 

Still another aspect of the Indian 
culture is the beauty and apprecia¬ 
tion it associates with life. Russel 
Means’ description of a tepee as a 
mother whose arms envelope and 
protect its inhabitants is a beautiful 
image, as are die beliefs in the vari- 
ousroles of each part of nature: the 
“flying things,” the “green things,” 
the “four-Ieggeds,” the leaves, the 
sun, the wind, and on and on. Juniata 
offers the celebration of life, through 
the appreciation of its birth and 
death, its miracles and tragedies, in 
the Arts. Through personal interpre¬ 
tations in the form of music, an, and 
seif-expression, the Juniata student 
is celebrating the beauty and rights 
of life as well. 

All in ail, the Indian culture repre¬ 


sents countless aspects of what 
Juniata offers: strategies of survival, 
vast amounts of knowledge, and 
intensity in the face of competition, 
and a celebration of life, as we utilize 
our time here to evolve into “man” 
and “womanhood.” The various 
backgrounds and items on display at 
the Pow Wow reveal the diversity 
behind the Indian culture. But could 
we not have a similar display of 
Juniata culture? And isn’t this done 
on a daily basis? 

This is not meant to be a criticism 
of the Russel Means oration. Instead, 
it is a criticism of the decision to 
abolish, at least for the time being, 
the Indian as the mascot. The word 
“Juniata” itself is the name of an 
Indian tribe. The two go hand in 
hand. Maybe die problem is not in 
the term “Indian” but in the term 
“mascot.” Either way, I feel the cor¬ 
relation between the Indian and the 
Juniata College cultures are undeni¬ 
able. In fact, I find it difficult to pre¬ 
sent another image that so closely 
represents the various endeavors of 
our school. 

The subject is not yet dead, and 
the mascot should not be absent from 
our lives. Regardless of the eventual 
decision on this matter, I will forever 
be proud to say that I am a Juniata 
Indian. 

Erik Stothart 


mind and increase one’s understand¬ 
ing of problems in other parts of the 
world are also key elements. 

Nations can no longer contain 
themselves in safe little circles; 
everything is interconnected now. 
Hopefully, other institutions in 
America and abroad will begin to 
introduce more programs along 
similar lines, using Juniata’s break¬ 
through as a guide. 

Why Juniata? President Neff, Dr. 
Romo, Prvoslav Davinic, and Dr, 
Murray ail agreed that shared goals 
of the three organizations were driv¬ 
ing forces behind putting the project 
together and overcoming bureaucra¬ 
tic obstacles. The Peace and Conflict 
Studies p rogram at Juniata is also 
very well-respected and is consid¬ 
ered to be 20 years ahead of other 
colleges. The U.N., IAUP, and 
Juniata are all searching for the 
“building of the right mind,” as Dr. 
Romo said. 

Special recognition of other 
important trail-blazers in the prog¬ 
ram went out to Dr. John and Eli¬ 
zabeth Baker, for founding the Bak¬ 
er Institute and for giving Juniata the 
basis for a strong PACS program 
and the achievement of this new 
height. 


Habitat for Humanity 
to hold Shack-a-Thon 


Would you like to know what 
kinds of scientific research your pro¬ 
fessors are doing at Juniata College? 
Well, now is your big chance! Jim 
Ricker, Assistant Professor of Biolo¬ 
gy, has recently organized a weekly 
symposium featuring talks by Junia¬ 
ta College science faculty. The 
speakers’ charge is to present their 
academic and/or research interests in 
a way that is appealing to a general 
audience. All students and faculty 
are welcome to attend. The talks will 
be held at 4:30 on Thursdays in the 
Faculty Lounge, Ellis Hall. The 
schedule is as follows: 

April 1: David Todd (Chemistry) 
— “Bringing Chemistry Laboratory 
(Continued on Page 6) 


By Victoria Masotta 

That was some storm last 
weekend, wasn’t it? So many 
communities struggled under the 
weight of no electricity, lack of 
heat, and damaged property. 
Many people pulled together in 
supporting their fellow neighbors 
by shoveling snow, running 
erands or general assistance. 
What shocked me, as I read the 
“New York Times” was the aban¬ 
donment of many homeless peo¬ 
ple in major cities who weathered 
the snow and desperately cold 
temperatures. Although church 
groups worked to distribute 
blankets and food, many 
remained on the streets during the 
duration of the storm. Can you 
imagine what it must have felt 
like to brace yourself against cold 
pavement and snow drifts, with 
hurricane force winds and below 
freezing temperatures? 

We don’t know what this must 
be like. And I hope that none of us 
here ever has to find out how 
frightening and dangerous it is to 
live without a home. In this 
respect, it is important to begin 
efforts to remedy the problem of 
inadequate low income housing. 
In two weeks, on Palm Sunday 
weekend, Juniata College Habi¬ 
tat for Humanity will hold a 
Shack-a-Thon. This will work 
much tike a Walk-a-Thon. Parti¬ 
cipants volunteer to sleep outside 
for up to a 24 hour period. Parti¬ 
cipants will be coming around 
gathering pledges beforehand. 
The event will take place from 
noon Friday, April 2 until noon 
Saturday, April 3. JC Habitat 
invites individuals and groups to 
join our efforts in raising aware¬ 
ness and funds. All money raised 
will be given to the Huntingdon 
County chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity and will go towards 


building our 3rd house. If you 
feel unable to participate, please 
stop by the Shack-a-Thon and get 
some primed information on the 
housing crisis in Huntingdon 
County and the United States, or 
just to talk to a Habitat member. 

Remember: Shack-a-Thon, 
Sponsored by J.C. Habitat for 
Humanity, Fri. April 2-Sat. April 
3, held on campus — place TB A. 

For information or to partici¬ 
pate contact: Carla Palmer, Vic¬ 
toria Masotta or Kara Laskowski 


Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Juniata Night 
*2.75 With ID 
Every Tuesday 

■ The Cinema 

■ TEENAGE MUTANT 

■ NINJA TURTLES AT (PG) 

n Fri. at Sat. 

M 7:00 & 9:00 

H Sun.—Thurs. 

H 7:00 p.m. 

H Sat. & Sun. Matinee 
H 2 p.m. 

D The Village 

B 'GROUNDHOG DAT {PG} 

■ Fri. It Sat. 

■ 7:30 k 9:30 

■ Sun.-Thurs. 

H 7:30 p.m. 

B Sat. k Sun. Matinee 
B 2:30 p.m. 
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By Dr. Jay Buchanan 
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THE BLIZZARD OF ’93— 
some say it was the storm of the 
century equal to the great storm 
1888. However it is viewed, it 
certainly will go down in histoiy 
as a storm that had a tremendous 
t on an awful lot of people, 
i limes of disaster, more often 
than not, many people are 
inclined to want to help those 
who are less fortunate than they 
are. While this is not always the 
case, our society consists of more 
“Good Samaritans” than “Bad 
Samaritans.” 

One student was sharing with 
me an example of the “Good 
Samaritan.” With her permission, 
allow me to tell you briefly what 
happened to her and her friends. 

On their return trip from sunny 
Florida during the semester break 
they ran into heavy snow and 
drifting winds somewhere in Vir¬ 
ginia. Fortunately, they saw in 
the distance a house with the 
lights on. Since so many homes in 
the arc- were without electricity, 
they decided to seek help from 


this particular house which obvi¬ 
ously still had electrical power. 

Not only did the occupants of 
the house offer the students a 
place to stay the first night, but 
they offered shelter to them for 
the next several days in the home 
of a relative living nearby. The 
second family moved in with first 
family and allowed the students 
to use their home until the weath¬ 
er cleared and they were able to 
once again travel. 

Was the experience of these 
Juniata students an exception to 
be explained by mere luck or 
chance? Did they just come upon 
the right folks at the right time? 
Would most people be as helpful 
and generous as those Virginians 
were? 

There is a saying that some¬ 
one, somewhere is worse of! than 
we are and that circumstances or 
situations in which we find 
ourselves are relative. In times of 
disaster and misfortune, it is 
helpful to keep this principle of 
contrast in mind. 



Perhaps the “Good Samari¬ 
tans” in Virginia who helped out 
our Juniata College friends real¬ 
ized that these students were in a 
predicament that they themselves 
could very well have been in. 
Let’s hope that all of us will come 
to the aid of someone in trouble if 
we are confronted with the 
opportunity to do so. 

Aiding others who are less for¬ 
tunate can make us all feel good 
about ourselves. In a real thera¬ 
peutic sense, it can help us to 
keep our own problems and con- 
cams in the proper perspective. 
As the ad for one of the telephone 
companies suggests, reach out 
and touch someone with an act of 
love and kindness. 

Until next time, be good to 
yourself and think positively. 


A Hire Opinion 


By Ken Wax 

You won’t read about it in the 
Sunday newspaper, and it won’t be a 
story on the evening news. But hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of recent grads 
have found good jobs. 

Instead, you will find features 
profiling sharp college grads who 
have been unable to find work for 
months, years, decade, whatever, hi 
the world-of national media, gloom 
and doom sell. 

People with jobs read such stories 
and feel good. People without jobs 
read them and don’t feel so alone. 

Now, it s a fact that plenty of good 
people have been trying, but still 
haven’t yet gotten their careers off 
the ground. 

But they will. Some people take 
longer than others. That’s always 
been the case, even during economic 
boom times. It may not be fair, but 
for everyone who gets a job right 
after graduation, there is another 
who flounders for quite some time 
before connecting with their path to 
success. 

But sooner or later, things click. 
They always do. Each person pro¬ 
filed in the “still unemployed” sto¬ 
ries will gel their career going. 

Only there won’t be a feature 
story covering that news. Everyday 
successes are too, well, ordinary. It’s 
the nature of news to report on the 
exceptional. 

So no articles about the hundreds 
of thousands who have good jobs 
earning in the20s. Instead, you’ll see 
features on the few MBA grads who 
land $72,000 Wall Street jobs. And 
stories of college drop outs who 
become wealthy and buy the college. 

And, guaranteed, there will be 
more stories about sharp grads who 
have sent out a thousand resumes 
and still haven’t found work. 

After a while, such news can be 
depressing. Even scary. Magazine 


articles and talk shows can print 
such a bleak, hopeless picture of the 
future. Some students succumb to 
the gloom and spend much of their 
college life miserable, wonying that 
their after-college life will be 
miserable. 

That’s quite a waste, since such 
fears don’t accomplish a thing. They 
don’t all anything to the future; they 
only lake away from today. 

The undeniable truth is that the 
vast majority of people get their 
careers moving along just fine. 
Many of the successful reporters that 
are writing the “bleak future” stories 
thought they would never find work 
when they graduated. 

Intelligent people can’t help but 
ponder their future. One key to suc¬ 
ceeding is avoid wasting time worry¬ 
ing, and instead gather ideas and 
information which can make a 
difference. 

That’s the idea behind this 
column. 

In weeks to come, articles wilt 
discuss useful tips, ideas and opin¬ 
ions. How hiring managers make 
choices from stacks of resumes, and 
the three lines which will make your 



resume four times as successful. 
There will be real life success sto¬ 
ries, as well as all-too-common mis¬ 
takes and how to avoid them. Some 
may be funny; other may surprise. 
All in all, you’ll get the sort of 
viewpoint which is rarely shared 
with job seekers. 

But no gloom. No doom. No 
pointless negativism. There’s too- 
much fun to be had, too many things 
to discover to waste time being 
miserable. 

The fact to re m ember is the one 
’despair articles’ always leave out: 
The odds are overwhelmingly on 
your side. Your career is likely to 
work out fine. 

Just like hundreds of millions 
before yours have. 



BE A RED CROSS VOLUNTEER 


+ American 
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Killing Time 


By Philip L. Bloch 

In a couple months, the gradua¬ 
tion ceremony will be the capstone 
of seniors’ educational experience at 
Juniata College in Huntingdon. In 
the future, your memories of Hun¬ 
tingdon will be colored by the posi¬ 
tive aspects of your sojourn at Junia¬ 
ta College. You may even return to 
Huntingdon yean down the road and 
feel a twinge of nostalgia. 

The unceremonious departure of 
inmates who have “graduated” from 
SCIH in Huntingdon yields a diffe¬ 
rent sort of memory. I once observed 
the procedure by which an inmate 
departs from Huntingdon. If no 
friend or family comes to pick him 
up, he is given a one-way ticket and 
escorted to the train station by a pris¬ 
on guard. Although legally he is a 
free man as soon as he walks out the 
prison doors, the guard stays with 
him and makes sure that he boards 
the outbound train, as if the perime¬ 
ters of the prison were the city limits 
of Huntingdon itself. The message 
should be clear to the inmate; we 
don’t want your kind mingling with 
the good people of Huntingdon. 

When a colleague from the Prison 
Society once met a departing inmate 
at the train station, I found out that 
the prison does not allow the possi¬ 
bility that the message can be misin¬ 
terpreted. In case the inmate might 
think that the escort means “We hate 
to see you go," he is threatened with 
physical violence if he is ever seen in 
Huntingdon again. 

Granted, most inmates would 
never consider settling in Hunting¬ 
don upon release. Leaving Hunting¬ 
don for most inmates from Philadel¬ 
phia or Pittsburgh is equivalent to be 
released from hell. One inmate, who 
was still being subjected to harass¬ 
ment on the day of release (a guard 
stole the silk socks that his family 
had sent), summed up what must be 
the feelings of many inmates. “I’ll 


walk out of here naked,” he said. “I 
just want to getaway from these peo¬ 
ple.” 

Inmates from urban areas think 
that all of die people in Huntingdon 
are related, sharing the characteris¬ 
tics of an isolated people in which 
excessive inbreeding has taken 
place. It is an exaggerated impress¬ 
ion, but there is a kernel of truth in it 

Urban inmates and niral guards 
are very different in a lot of respects. 
The inability to reach a common rec¬ 
ognition of each other’s humanity 
makes a bad situation a lot worse. If 
saints were serving as guards, the 
present Systran of incarceration 
would produce drily stresses. When 
you have a situation in winch too 
many of the guards are bigoted and 
otherwise psychologically unfit to 
be placed in a position of authority 
over other human beings, it becomes 
intolerable. « 

If it were neighbors and friends 
who were incarcerated at SCIH, the 
amount of abuse heaped on inmates 
would drop drastically. This is not 
the case and the prison is not going to 
find a sufficient number of humane, 
decent and psychologically quali¬ 
fied people from the available labor 
pool in this area to serve as prison 
guards. Therefore, instead of build¬ 
ing more prisons in the rural 
enclaves of Pennsylvania, we should 
be building prisons in the communi¬ 
ties from which the inmates come. 
At least then, there is a semblance of 
a chance that the inmate will bet- 
reated humanely and welcomed 
back into the community upon sav¬ 
ing his debt to society. 

Prisons like SCIH should be 
leveled to the ground. But not until 
every citizen of Huntingdon has 
spent a night in a cell in B-Block, 
receiving a glimpse of the evil that 
has existed in their midst for a 
hundred years. 


Wayfarer’s 

Journal 


Well, it was a long flight, but 
all 25 BCA students made it 
After recovering from jet lag, we 
explored the Cats wolds, which is 
the beautiful countryside sur¬ 
rounding Cheltenham. We 
walked through quaint villages 
and saw churches dating bade to 
the 1100 T s. 

We started classes three weeks 
ago. I have to say, classes here are 
pretty easy, so we’re not 
swamped with work like you are 
at Juniata. The following 
weekend, we went to Coventry 
Cathedral and Warwick Castle. 

On our own, we’ve all gone to 
different places. JenChieppa and 
Lori Letseizen went to Dublin, 
while Melanie Gamer and I 
toured London for a day. 


I’ve met many wonderful peo¬ 
ple, both American and British. 
Some of our English friends took 
us out to explore some of the 
eighty pubs in Cheltenham. Pubs 
are a great part of English culture, 
which should not be missed. 

By now we’ve all settled in and 
we are having a great time, 
although we do get a little home¬ 
sick once in a while. Especially 
when people are getting mail and 
I'm not (him, him). 

I hope everyone had a blast at 
Presidential and Spring Break. 
(No one’s getting a tan here.) I'd 
like to say “hi” to Jenn, Cindi, 
Allison, Lori, Kim, Pam, Nicole, 
and Lyn. I miss you guys! Good 
luck this semester. I'll see you 
next fall! 

Elizabeth Roden 
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Basketball to be 
played for class gift 


Basketball: Senior Style 

This year’s Senior Class Gift 
Committee has decided to bold a 
not-so-traditional basketball 
game pitting the Senior Class 
against the faculty, staff, and 
administration of Juniata Col¬ 
lege. The event will take place on 
Friday, March 26, at 7:00 p.m. in 
the Memorial Gym (main gym) 
of the Kennedy Sports and Recre¬ 
ation Center. Admission will be 
$1 per person, which will go tow¬ 
ard this year’s 1993 class gift of a 
big screen TV. This TV will 
replace the projection screen TV 
in EUis lounge (3rd floor). To 
make the game a little more chal¬ 
lenging for the players and enter¬ 
taining for the spectators, some 
minor rules will be altered. 

The players for each team are 
as follows: 


Seniors: Matt Harrison, Mike 
Dagen, Kraig Black, Belinda 
Weaver, Eric Lynn, Ron Laue, 
Ferris Crilly, Joe Kimmel, Jen 
States, Tom Fisher, Graham Rob- 
bins, Jodie Wise, Fred Jiuifco, 
Alex Shubert, Christina Kertes, 
Colin Branton. 

Faculty, Staff, Administration: 
Bill Huston, John Mumford, 
Mike Culver, Jill La Point, Bill 
Berrier, Jim Lasko, David 
Dkews, Arnie Tilden, Cheryl 
Plummer, Dave Hsiung, Mike 
Ford, Tracey Huston, Joe Scia- 
labba, Eric. Biddle, Ruth 
Schwabe, Donald Mitchell. 

AH Juniata College and com¬ 
munity residents are invited to 
attend and cheer for your favorite 
team. Remember, you will be 
helping to support the class of 


Video Releases 


LEPRECHAUN 

(VEDMARK) — Ten years ago, a 
farmer thought he had the luck of the 
Irish when he found a Leprechaun 
(Warwick Davis) and made off with 
a bag of gold. It turned out to be the 
unhickiest day of his life. When far¬ 
mer Dan O'Grady went on a trip of 
Ireland, he was astonished to find a 
true living-and-breathing Leprec¬ 
haun. Knowing the Irish fables well, 
he captured the Leprechaun and 
demanded a bag of gold as the price 
for setting the mythical man free. He 
returned to North Dakota, ready to 
lavish his wife and himself with a 
life of luxury and riches. But die 
Leprechaun had a different idea. He 
was going to follow Dan and get his 
gold back - no matter what the cost! 

Soon, O'Grady and his wife were 
being tormented by the mischievous 
Leprechaun. But the Leprechaun 
went too far, causing O’Grady’s 
wife to fall down a flight of stairs to 
her death. Overcome with sorrow 
and anger, the farmer shoots the 
Leprechaun and puts him into a 
crate. He seals it with the one object 
that holds the only power over 
Leprechauns, a four leaf clover. His 
victory is short and sweet, though; 
O'Grady suffers a stroke and is taken 
away to a rest home. No one knows 
about the hidden gold. And no one 
knows about the angiy Leprechaun! 

Ten years later, J. D. Reding and 
his beautiful daughter Tory (Jennifer 
Aniston) move from their Beverly 
Hills home to the O'Grady farm, 
now in great need of renovation. 
They hire a handsome painter (Ken 
Qiandt) and his two young partners, 
a smart young boy (Robert Gorman) 
md his slow young friend Ozzie 
(Mark Holton). Soon, the two boys 
are out exploring the farm and are 
delighted when they discover a bag 
of gold. Fearful that adults will trite 
their treasure away, they hide the 
gold away, promising to not tell a 
soul. The Leprechaun sees a window 
of opportunity with Ozzie around 
and uses his last remaining power to 
lure Ozzie into the basement of the 
O'Grady house. Ozzie bumbles 
around the junk-filled room and 
knocks the four leaf clover off the 


crate holding the Leprechaun. Final¬ 
ly free, the Leprechaun's magical 
powers are fully restored. With a 
mix of humor and deadly horror, the 
Leprechaun sets out to find his gold. 
Woe to any unlucky soul who tries to 
step him! 

Leprechaun is a honor thriller 
written and directed by up and com¬ 
ing writer/director Mark Jones, who 
penned the script for the upcoming 
mega-movie Superman V freon pro¬ 
ducers Alexander and Bya Salkind. 
The film also features special effects 
magic of another rising star, Gabe 
Baitrios, who has done the special 
effects make up for Sometimes 
They Come Back and Basket Case 
I1L Leprechaun stars Warwick 
Davis, Jennifer Aniston, Ken 
Olandt, Mark Holton and Robert 
Gorman. 

Release Date: April 7,1993. 
FLIRTING 

(VIDMARK) - Danny Embling, 
the brilliant though somewhat 
socially inept young man introduced 
to movie audiences in the innocent 
story of budding sexuality The Year 
My Voice Broke, continues his 
journey toward manhood in Flirt¬ 
ing. While attending the prestigious 
St Albans College, an all-boys prep 
school set in rural Australia, circa. 
1965, Embling % s independent and 
romantic nature sets him apart from 
most of the other boys. His eccentr¬ 
icities grow as he turns inward, read¬ 
ing and re-reading his existential 
hero, Jean Paul Sartre. j 

One day while at a school rugby J 
game, Danny's romantic nature j 
finds its match. There he meets the 
brilliant and beautiful South African 
student from the girl's school across 
the take, Thandiwe (Thandie New¬ 
ton). The two immediately perceive 
each other as kindred spirits and a 
witty and sexually charged flirtation 
begins. ' 

To Danny, the free-spirited and 
exotic Thandiwe awakens visions of 
a world he has never known, the wild 
beauty and political turbulence of 
Africa. Her outlook is tinged with 
cynicism, having witnessed the cruel 
system of apartheid first-hand. As 


Workshop held on 
Foreign Language 


(PR) — As pressure increases 
an providers of goods and ser¬ 
vices to achieve broader under¬ 
standing of the global marketp¬ 
lace and the global economy, the 
ability to cross language barriers 
is becoming a vital component to 
success. With the majority of lan¬ 
guage students in America 
achieving only minimal oral 
fluency regardless of the number 
of yean they study, change is 
clearly called for. 

Changes were examined last 
week as Juniata College hosts an 
intensive three day workshop on 
the innovative Rassias Method 
for teaching foreign language. 
The workshop was held begin¬ 
ning Friday, March 19 and con¬ 
cluding Sunday, March 21. 

The sessions were conducted 
by John Rassias, the William R. 
Kenan professor of French at 
Dartmouth College, and his asso¬ 
ciates. The Rassias Method is 
being successfully used at hun¬ 
dreds of colleges, high schools, 
and riememaiy schools in the 
United States and abroad. 

The goal of the Rassias 
Method is to make the student 
feel comfortable and natural in a 
very short period of time with the 
language they are studying. This 
is accomplished through a specif¬ 
ic series of teaching procedures 
and dramatic techniques which 
seek to eliminate inhibitions and 
create an atmosphere of free 
expression from the very first day 
of class. 


their relationship grows into true 
romance, however, fellow students 
from both schools taunt the interra¬ 
cial couple. Gradually, as the lovers 
grow stronger in their commitment 
to each other, fellow students, 
including Thandiwe's worst tormen¬ 
tor Nicola Radcliffe (Nicole Kid¬ 
man), are so moved that they rally to 
the couple's support 
Release Date: April 28, 1993. 

THE TIGRESS 
(VIDMARK) - Berlin in the 
Roaring Twenties — an explosive 
metropolis full of political, social, 
intellectual and artistic upheaval — 
strongly attracts big-time winners 
and big-time losers. 

One such person is Andrei (James 
Remar), a handsome, charming 
American swindler who has conned 
many rich pigeons in his favorite dis¬ 
guise as a rich Russian Count Pau- 


The Rassias Method calls for a 
high degree of student involve¬ 
ment which includes an average 
response rate of 65 times per hour 
per student Emphasis is placed 
on practical application of the 
language to the student’s own 
life and experience. 

Hie model has at its core the 
use of qualified advanced stu¬ 
dents, known as assistant teach¬ 
ers (ATs). The ATs are carefully 
trained in die techniques of the 
method and assist in teaching the 
beginning language courses. Stu¬ 
dents work in small group set¬ 
tings where the ATs provide rein¬ 
forcement and review for the lar¬ 
ger master classes taught by the 
instructor. 

John Rassias, the originator of 
this highly effective approach to 
teaching languages sometimes 
referred to as the Dartmouth 
Intensive Language Model, was a 
member of President Cartel’s 
Commission on Foreign Lan¬ 
guage and International Studies. 
Rassias developed the method of 
teaching while training Peace 
Corps volunteers in the early six¬ 
ties and adapted it to Dartmouth 
undergraduate instruction in 
1967. 

The workshop, jointly spon¬ 
sored by Juniata College and the 
college's Department of Foreign 
Languages, was attended by 
teachers at the high school and 
college level from across Pen¬ 
nsylvania, Delaware and 
Connecticut 


line (Valentina Vargas), a Berliner, 
abused by her father as a child, is an 
exciting and wilful woman who has 
learned to use her sex appeal artfully 
while retaining her fiercely indepen¬ 
dent nature. She’s known as “The 
Tigress” because any man who 
threatens her freedom feels the 
sharpness of her claws. 

Andrei and Pauline meet in Ber¬ 
lin’s hottest night club; Andrei falls 
in love; Pauline's vicious gangster 
boyfriend Harry's (Hannes Jaenick- 
e) possessive jealousy drives her into 
Andrei's amis. Their erotic and sen¬ 
sual escapades lead diem to an ela¬ 
borate fortune-hunting scheme in a 
chic resort, with a rich Texan, Sid 
Slaughter (George Peppard) as their 
target. The revenge-bent Harry, hot 
on their trail, arrives in Karlsbad, 
pulling them into a vortex of danger 
and retribution. 

Release Date: April 28, 1993. 


Baha’i 
Celebrates 
New Year 

the newly formed Juniata 
Baha’i Club, consisting of Ari 
Comm an, Jack McElwain, Mar¬ 
garet Siems, and advisor Dr. Deb 
Kirchoff-Glazier, joined the 
Huntingdon Baha’i Community 
and area people of all faiths and 
backgrounds in celebrating the 
Baha'i New Year on Saturday, 
March 20 with an evening of 
food, folk dancing, and games at 
the Days Inn in Huntingdon. 

The Baha’i New Year, called 
Naw Ruz, began on the first day 
of Spring and comes at the end of 
a 19 day period of fasting in 
which Baha’is abstain from eat¬ 
ing and drinking between sunrise 
and sunset in order to focus on 
their spiritual development. This 
year’s Naw Ruz marks the culmi¬ 
nation of a Holy Year comme¬ 
morating the Centenary of the 
Ascension of Baha’u’Hah, the 
Prophet Founder of the Faith. A 
World Congress in New York 
City this past Novemeber, con¬ 
sisting of 27,000 Baha’s from 
nearly 180 countries, was one of 
the major events of the Holy 
Year. 

The Baha’ Faith upholds the 
oneness of God and teaches that 
ail religions come from the same 
source and represent sucessive 
stages in the progressive revela¬ 
tion of spritual truth. Social prin¬ 
ciples include the elimination of 
all kinds of prejudice, the equali¬ 
ty of men and women, universal 
education, the harmony of sci¬ 
ence and religion, the elimination 
of the extremes of wealth and 
poverty, and universal peace 
upheld by a global system of gov¬ 
ernment. There is no clergy and 
unity of the Faith is protected by a 
global administrative structure 
elected by its members. 

The Baha’i Faith is the most 
recent independent world relig¬ 
ion. It it one of the fastest- 
growing faiths, currently the sec¬ 
ond most geographically wide¬ 
spread religion in the world. - 
Baha’i clubs have been estab¬ 
lished on campuses around the 
world to enable students to take 
an active role in promoting 
Baha’i principles. Membership is 
open to both Baha’i and non- 
Baha’i students. Interested stu¬ 
dents may contact current mem¬ 
bers for additional information. 


AIDSfactline 


Only the Newspaper 


Best literature in the world: a 
complimentary paragraph about 
friends in the hometown newspaper. 
Even as man explores the 
dimensions of space , only the 
newspaper continues to carry local 
happenings along with these great 
achievements. 



1 - 800 - 662-6080 

'fou can get the facts 
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THE INTERNSHIP PAGE 


Internships 

by Mike Ford 


PAID SUMMER INTERNSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

Students desiring the assistance of 
the Internship Office in finding a 
summer internship must see Mike 
Ford no later than March 31. After 
March 31, the internship office can 
<mly work with students who have 
either found their own internship 
placement, or who opened an intern¬ 
ship file before the end of March. 

Students interested in a fall 
semester 1993 internship must see 
Mike Ford before April 15. 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) Or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletm boards for additional 
intemshir listings (new Info posted 
each week). 

Science POEs: Hershey Medical 
Center, Whitaker Research Prog¬ 
ram, Hershey, Pa. Biomedical 
research positions available. Should 
have sincere interest in research. 
GPA of 3.4 or better preferred, and 
should be sophomore or junior. Pay: 
$2,500/8 weeks, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: March 29. 

Pre-tned, Pre-dental, Biomedical 
research POEs: University of Con¬ 
necticut, Farmington, CT. Summer 
research positions (with exposure to 
clinical/denul medicine) in the 
Schools of Medicine, Dental Medi¬ 
cine, and Biomedical Sciences. 
Juniors prefered, but other under¬ 
class students considered. Pay: 
$2,000-$2,300/10-12 wks., and help 


cation deadline 

Bioiogy/Pre-Med POEs: Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer position 
only. 

Pre-Med POEs: Retina A Oculo- 
plastic Consultants, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Ophthalmic Technician position 
assisting staff with patient examina¬ 
tions, retinal photography, related 
tasks. Need GPA of 3.0 or better. 
Pay: $7.10/hr. Application dead¬ 
line: April 2. 

Zoology, Communications/PR, 
Education, Accounting POEs: 
Erie Zoo, Erie, Pa. Internships in 
Animal Care, Public Relations, Edu¬ 
cation, Accounting. Stipend: $4/day, 
and you must find own housing. 
Apply Immediately. 

Biology, Zoology, Environmental, 
Wildlife Mgmt and related POEs: 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge, 
Hackberry, Louisiana. Internships in 
wildlife, fisheries, public use, and 
interdisciplinary refuge operations. 
Pay: $10/day for 3 months, free 
housing. Application deadline: 
April 1. 


Environmental, Education POEs: 
Peace Valley Nature Center, Doy- 
lestown. Pa. Various positions in 
outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
The Internship Office has just 
received copies of a newsletter that 
lists dozens of environmentally- 
related summer positions/ 
internships nationwide. Copies are 
available for your review in the 
Internship Office. Many of the avail¬ 
able positions have application 
deadlines in the near future, so don't 
delay picking up your copy of this 
newsletter. 

Physics POEs: Perm State, Univer¬ 
sity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn Stale faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks (plus travel reimbursement 
for out- of-state students). Applica¬ 
tion deadline: April 30. 

Chemistry POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Internships in 
chemical research (organic, inorgan¬ 
ic, physical, analytical, biochem) in 
Dept, of Chemistry. Pay: 
$3,00(Vsummer. Application dead¬ 
line: March 30. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro¬ 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

Computer Science POEs: SYS- 
CON, Washington, D.C Positions 
as programmer/analyst. Pay: 
$5.75-$6/hr. Apply immediately. 

Computer Science POEs: Automa¬ 
tic Date Processing, Inc. (ADP), 
Roseland, NJ. Internship positions 
is Systems Engineer, Software 
Quality Engineer, Technical Writer, 
PC Development, Instructional 
Design/Development. Interested 
students must submit resume to 
Mike Ford by April 10, and ADP 
will then review resumes and invite 
selected candidates to an open house 
on May 27, at which time interns 
will be selected for positions. 

All Sciences, Comp. Sd n Business, 
Accounting, Journalism/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities in Pi Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scientif¬ 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.50/hr. 

ATTENTION GEOLOGY STU¬ 
DENTS!!! The DER is specifically 
interested in seeing applications for 
summer positions from Geology 
majors. See Mike Ford for details 
and application. 

Personnel, Marketing, Account¬ 
ing, Comp. Set., Engineering 
POEs: AMP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(some additional opportunities in 
N.C. and Va.). Numerous intern¬ 


ships available with this electronic 
connector (and related technologies) 
manufacturer. Pay range: $7-$13/hr. 
Application deadline: March 30. 

Accounting/Finance POEs: Altoo¬ 
na Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Summer 
internship as accounting assistant, 
working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 


Communications/PR, Account¬ 
ing, Computer Science POEs: 
United Telephone System/SPRINT, 
Carlisle, Pa. Internships in numerous 
departments of this Sprint telephone 
subsidiary. Internships in Public 
Relations, Accounting/Fmance, and 
Information Systems/Comp. Sci. 
Pay: $8.00/hr. Should be a Junior (or 
Sophomore with excellent creden¬ 
tials) Application deadline: March 
30. 

Biology/Education POE: Jacobs- 
burg Environmental Ed. Center, 
Jacobsburg, Pa. Assist in planning 
and teaching groups of children 
(K-12). Conduct additional 
cnvironmental/scientific research. 
Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Psych/Sodology POEs: Raystown 
Developmental Services, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Positions as Asst Program 
Specialist to help with behavior 
planning (should be Jr. and SWSP 
qualified) and as Residential Assis¬ 
tant, working with individual service 
plans for mentally retarded adults, 
ray: $6/hr. Apply immediately. 

Education, Psych/Sociology 
POEs: The Devereux Foundation, 
W. Chester, Pa. (and other Pa. loca¬ 
tions). Positions as Teacher’s Aide, 
Counselor, House Parent serving 
clients with emotional, psychiatric, 
developmental, and neurological 
disorders. 

Education, Psych/Sodology 
POEs: The Cedars Academy, 
Bridgeville, Del. Summer “faculty" 
positions available to sophomores 
snd jrs. working with students with 
learning, attention, or sequencing 
difficulties, in a residential setting. 
Pay: $1,000/summer, plus free room 
A board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Cup Sussex, Ber¬ 
lin, NJ. Positions in teaching, plan¬ 
ning, counseling at this rural camp 
that serves underprivileged kids 
from sub-poverty level families, pri¬ 
marily from the New York City area. 
Pay ranges depending on ability and 
age, but can go up to 
$2,500/summer, plus free room A 
board. 

Education, Psych/Sociology, 
related POEs: Camp Jaycee, N. 
Brunswick, NJ. Counselor and 
Instructor positions at this camp in 
the Pocono Mountains serving child- 
rot and adults with developmental 
disabilities. Pay: starts at 
$1,130/summer, plus free room & 
board. 

Education POEs: Camp Takajo, 
Naples, Maine. Counselor positions 
for men at all boy'seamp. Pay: suns 
at SlOC/wk., and can be higher 
depending on experience. Free room 
A board. Apply Immediately. 

PACS and related POEs: Universi¬ 
ty Conversion Project, Cambridge, 


Mass. Several internships available, 
primarily in areas of writing, 
research, resource promotion for this 
clearinghouse for campus-based 
research and action against militar¬ 
ism, and for the redirection of priori¬ 
ties to serve human and environ- 
menmtal needs. Pay: housing 
stipend only, no other pay. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: May 1. 

Political Sctence/Marketlng/ 
Communications POEs: Pa. 
Retailer's Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Two internship positions, one in 
Pol. Sci., the other in Mktg/Comm., 
working in various areas of this asso¬ 
ciation working on behalf of Pen¬ 
nsylvania retailing organizations. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

PoL Set, PACS, Sociology, Envi¬ 
ronment, related POEs: The 
World Federalist Association, 
Washington, D.C. This association 
in involved in global issues and has 
internships in a variety of areas. 
Stipend: $5/day. Intern provides 
own housing (though help is pro¬ 
vided with leads). Application 
deadline: April 30. 

Pol. Sci, PACS, Sociology, Envi¬ 
ronment, related POEs: Physi¬ 
cians for Social Responsibility, 
Washington, D.C Variety of intern¬ 
ships available with this organiza¬ 
tion that promotes nuclear arms 
reduction, international cooperation, 
and protection of the environment 
Pay: $4<Vday. Application dead¬ 
line: April 1. 

Pol. Sci, PACS, International Stu¬ 
dies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global Sec¬ 
urity, Washington, D.C. Numerous 
internships with this organization 
waking to promote peace, nuclear 
disarmament, and stop global arms 
trade. Pay: $50/wk. 

PoL Sci, PACS, International Stu¬ 
dies, Sociology POEs: Union of 
Concerned Scientists, Washington, 
D.C. Internships in nuclear arms 
research, global warming, nuclear 
arms field organizing and media 
Pay: $600/month. Application 
deadline: April 1. 

Communications/Journalism 
POEs: The Daily News, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Intern will be a regular 
reporter/writer for the paper, includ¬ 
ing some limited feature writing. 
Pay: $5.<XVhr. 


JC 


(Con't from Page 1) 

According to Berrier, senior Steve 
Waugerman (.235), junior Eric Ste¬ 
vens and sophomore Brad Hatch are 
returning letterwinners in the run¬ 
ning at second base. Senior Scott 
Stahl (.220) is back at third base, but 
will be pushed by sophomore Rick 
Yarger. 

Sophomore Shane Martin could 
move from the outfield to first base 
while freshman Steve Cavanaugh is 
also a contender at first and desig¬ 
nated hitter. Junior catcher Greg 
Poruban hit .333 last season in part- 
time duty. He looks to move into a 
starting role with^sophomore Brian 
Huber as a top reserve. 

In the outfield, junior Matt Baker 
(.257) and senior Rich Stewaiti 
(. 127) are returning starters in center] 
and right field, respectively. Fresh 
man John Essick, a promising pitch¬ 
er, could step into the lineup in left 
field. 

The pitching staff will have some] 
new faces but should get leadership 1 
from junior Ralph Rabish, who went 
2-4 with one save and a 3.83 ERA 
last spring. Senior Bill Moreau (1-4) 
had six starts a year ago. 

Juniata, which began intercollegi 
ate play in 1904, opened its 88th 
baseball season on Monday, March] 
8, at Radford University in Virginia. 
Virginia Military Institute (3/9), 
Hampden-Sydney (3/10) 
Randolph-Macon (3/11) and New¬ 
port News Apprentice (3/12) are 
other spring break opponents. 

The MAC-North champion in 
1990 and 1991, Juniata finished 3-6 
in league play last spring. 

Science— 



(Con't from Page 3) 

Experiments to Real World] 
Situations" 

April 8: Chuck Yohn (Biology) - 
“Vanishing Songbirds" April 15. 
Ruth Reed (Chemistry) — “Green 
Power” (importance of an under 
standing of plant biochemistry tc 
global food production). 

April 22: Larry Mutti (Geology! 
— “Escher's Art and the Origins off 
Earth." 1 
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SPORTS 


Hoffman featured in 
Sports Illustrated 


(PR) — Juniata College senior 
Annette Hoffman is featured in 
the “Faces In The Crowd” section 
of the March 8 edition of Sports 
Illustrated. 

Hoffman, a 5*11” forward/ 
center, was chosen for the feature 
after hitting an NCAA Division 
III record 19-cr-19 free throws 
against Waynesburg College on 
Jan. 25. She went on to make 40 
consecutive foul shots during a 
four>game stretch in late January. 

Hoffman finished the season 
with a school-record 29.2 points 
per game scoring average, 
including 228-or-268 (.851) from 
the free throw line. She was sec¬ 
ond in the nation among Division 
III players in scoring and free 
throw percentage for games 
through Feb. 21. Her 49-point 
performance against Elizabeth¬ 
town in November remains the 
highest single-game total in divi¬ 
sion ffl this season. 

Hoffman is a three-time All- 
Middle Atlantic conference pick 
and has been the MAC- 
Northwest “Player of the Year” 
the past three seasons. She has 
also been the leading scorer in the 
MAC Northern Division for tnree 
consecutive years. Hoffman 
topped Juniata with 10.1 
rebounds per game season after 
leading the league in rebounding 
(8.8) a year ago. 

Hoffman concluded her career 
with 2J269 points, making her the 
leading scorer in Juniata basket¬ 
ball history and placing her sixth 
all-time for NCAA Division HI 
women. Her career scoring aver¬ 
age of 24.1 points per game is 
also a school record and is fifth 
on the Division 0 chart. Hoffman 


connected on a school-record 
723-of-883 from the free throw 
line with her 81.9 percent average 
good enough for the fourth spot 
on the all-time Division III list. 

In her 94-game career, Hoff¬ 
man scored in double figures 92 
times including a streak of 78 
games in a row from January 
1990 to February 1993. She hit 20 
or more points in 66 games, and 
scored 30 or more 25 times. She 
had three games with 40 or more 
-- 40,47 and 49 this season. 

Hoffman, in addition to her 
scoring success, ranks third on 
the Juniata career chart for 
rebounds (888), fourth for steals 
(174) and second for blocked 
shots (97). She was an All- 
District selection in 1990-91 and 
1991-92, and is a strong candi¬ 
date for All-District and All- 
America honors this season. 

Juniata suffered three straight 
losing seasons prior to Hoff¬ 
mans arrival as a freshman in 

1989- 90. The team just missed 
the .500-mark that year with an 
11-13 record. Juniata took advan¬ 
tage of Hoffman’s leadership the 
past three seasons, however, with 
impressive showings of 16-8 in 

1990- 91, 17-8 in 1991-92, and 
15-7 this winter. Juniata reached 
the MAC Northern Division 
playoffs last February for its first 
postseason appearance since 
1979-80. 

“The team would go as Annet¬ 
te would go,” said Juniata coach 
Stan Risser. “She offered the 
complete package - shooting, 
rebounding and defense. She was 
the franchise, and I’d hate to 
think of where Juniata would 
have been without her. 


Softball team starts season 


(PR) — The Juniata College 
softball team began its 1993 sea¬ 
son on March 16 with a double- 
header at Lebanon Valley. Mike 
Culver has six returning letter- 
winners to work with as he begins 
his first year as head coach. 

“We have a nice blend of 
senior leadership and young 
talent,” said Culver, also Junia¬ 
ta's offensive coordinator for 
football. “It should be an exciting 
softball season.” 

Much of the excitement will 
revolve around senior pitcher/ 
designated hitter Jodie Wise. 
Wise, an All-Middle Atlantic 
Conference pick last spring, led 
the team in most statistical 
categories a year ago including a 
.510 batting average. 

Wise made 15 pitching sums 
and compiled a 9-7 record last 
year with a career-best 2.30 
earned run average. She has a 
.353 career batting average, a 
13-17 mound mark and a 3.13 
ERA heading into her final 
cam paign- 

Senior catcher Candi Walker is 
back after hitting .328 last year 
with 1 Irons batted m. The team’s 


third senior, Charlotte Mecca 
(.235) was die back-up catcher a 
year ago and is possible starter at 
second base this spring. 

Shortstop Chrissan Weyant 
and third baseman Stephanie 
Holland, both sophomo res with a 
team-high two home runs. Hol¬ 
land batted .328 with a pair of 
triples. 

Sophomore Tare Bratton is 
also a returning letterwmner. She 
is expected to push for playing 
time at first base and at catcher. 

Culver expects important con¬ 
tributions to come from a group 
of six freshmen. Rookies Jackie 
Hand, Heidi Kretzer and Adriane 
Weingart could fill the starting 
spots in the outfield. 

Rahman Deb Turner is in the 

bue^She 

Juniata, which finished 9-8 
overall and 4-6 in the MAC- 
Northwest section last year, 
begins its l ea gu e schedule on 
March 27 again* MeaBah. Four 
of Mai's mx league 
came by jmt one or two nm 


Juniata swimmers place 
in championship 


(PR) -- The Juniata College men 
placed ninth while the women fin¬ 
ished 13th in the 17-team field at the 
Middle Atlantic Conference Swim¬ 
ming Championships held the last 
Friday through Sunday erf February 
at Dickinson College in Carlisle. 

The men, eight a year ago with 
167.5 points, scored 145 team points 
this year. Juniata made solid show¬ 
ing in three relay events — placing 
sixth in the 800 freestyle, seventh in 
the400 freestyle and ninth in the 400 
medley relay. 

Senior Alex Shubert, juniors Carl 
Persson and Brent Parsons and 
sophomore Tim Lipski swam well in 
the relay events. Persson had the best 
individual performance for the 


squad with a ninth place finish in the 
100 back and an 11th in the 200 
back. Junior Mark Beekey was 10th 
in the 1,650 freestyle. 

A young women’s squad fell from 
247 points a year ago to 62 this wint¬ 
er. Juniata’s best finish in the relay 
races was a lOth-place showing in 
the 800 freestyle. Senior Sue Wildes 
took 12th in the 100 breaststroke 
and 16th in the 200 breast Sopho¬ 
more Marie Sullivan was 13th in the 
100 backstroke and 16th in the 200 
back. 

Juniata, under first-year 'coach 
Mike McMullen, concluded the reg¬ 
ular season with a 10-3 record in 
men’s competition while the 
women’s squad finished at 7-7. 


Juniata finishes 11th 
at championships 


(PR) - Juniata finished with 
31.5 team points for an 11 th place 
showing in the 17-team field at 
the 1993 Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence Championships held last 
Friday and Saturday at Elizabeth¬ 
town College. 

Junior Shad Hoover placed 
second in the 158-pound weight 
class for the second consecutive 
season, but was denied a repeat 
berth in the NCAA Division HI 
national tournament. Only the 10 
MAC champions and one “wild 
card” advanced. Heavyweight 
runner-up Jon Mitchell of Mes¬ 
siah edged out over Hoover for 
the spot at nationals. 

Second-seeded Hoover, who 
finished the season with a 21-3 
record to push his career mark to 
67-11, edged #3-seed Eric 


August of Moravian, 3-2 in the 
morning semifinals. Hoover then 
lost a tough 10-5 decision to top- 
seeded defending champion 
Mike Johnson of Delaware Val- • 
ley in 158-pound final. 

Two other Juniata wrestlers 
placed sixth in the tournament. 
Junior Jeff Batey took sixth at 
167 while senior heavyweight 
JoeKimmel was also sixth. Batey 
ended the season with a 15-6 
record. Kimmel, 12-5 this sea¬ 
son, closed his career with a 
55-27-1 mark. 

The only other wrestler alive at 
the beginning of the Saturday 
session was sophomore Brent 
Simpson at 126. Simpson (10-12) 
was eliminated by a 6-2 loss to 
Nick Stafford of Western Mary¬ 
land in the consy quarterfinals. 


Juniata 
wins over 
Ohio State 

(PR) - Everyone likes an 
underdog, especially a little guy 
playing against the big guys. 
NCAA mot’s basketball had its 
Chaminade. Could NCAA men’s 
volleyball have its Juniata? Well, 
if last Friday night is any indica¬ 
tion the answer is yes. 

Juniata came from behind for a 
shocking 10-15,15-5,5-15,15-6, 
15-12 upset of l$hroiked Ohio 
State University. It was the first 
time in eight matches against 
ranked, opponents this season that 
Juniata reached the win column. 

Juniata used a sharp hitting 
attack and a solid blocking game 
to hang with the heavily-favored 
visitors. Juniata had a .309 team 
attack percentage and 18 total 
blocks. Ohio State held a 60-58 
edge in kills, but hit only .188 
with 35 attack errors. 

Juniata senior outside hitter 
Jeff Fischer had 15 kills white 
junior Marc Schulz mailed 11 
kills and eight blocks. 

The Ohio State victory was 
sandwiched between victories 
over East Stroudsburg, 13-15, 
15-4, 15-6, 15-8 on Thursday, 
and New Jersey Tech, 15-13, 
15-8,15-5 on Saturday, as Junia¬ 
ta swept a three-match home 
stand. The week began with a 
14-16,7-15,15-11,7-15 setback 
at George Mason. 

In the latest national statistics, 
Juniata junior John Baranowski 
is ranked 19th in digs (2.22). 
Senior setter Marie Knaub is aver¬ 
aging double figures in assistsper 
game. 


Cloudminders Kite Shoppe 
as Delta’s, Stunt 


03*8 teatto 


Kite Shoppe has kites starting at *2.29 as well 
Delta’s, Stmt Kites, Bax Kites, etc. 

S11 Pna street 

for JC Stetfeets with ID. 643*5121 
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Find out what the stars 
hoid in store for you in 
Sign Language. Center 
Board elections are com¬ 
ing up soon - find out how 
to become involved. See 
page 5. 


Check out the Killing 
Time column to learn more 
about the type of punishment 
known as u sensory depriva¬ 
tion.” Find out the results of 
the student election. See 
page 3. 


A Letter to the Editor 
attacks Student Govern¬ 
ment. Students react fa¬ 
vorably to Clinton’s loan 
payback program. See 
page 2. 


Community Concerns 

See what internship 
opportunities await 
you. Juniata to sponsor 
Meal for Crop. April is 
National Recycling 
Month; find out how to 
do your part. See page 
6 . 


AIDS Awareness Week 
begins April 12; read ab¬ 
out Princeton students’s 
climb for the cure. The 
Juniata College Concert 
Choir will perform with the 
Penn State University 
Choir. See page 4. 



Tibor Szasz to Give Concert 


(PR) — The sounds of Bela Bar- 
lok, Hungary’s greatest composer, 
will ring through Oiler Hall once 
again. Tibor Szasz, a contemporary 
Hungarian pianist, will perform this 
commemoration of Bartok’s conceit 
held at Juniata College in 1940. 

The commemorative perfor¬ 
mance will be held at the Juniata 
College campus on Saturday, April 3 
at 8:15 p.m, t as part of the 1992-93 
Artist Series, 

Tibor Szasz was granted refugee 
status and citizenship by the United 
States after being condemned to five 
years in prison during the Ceausescu 
Regime in his native Hungary. 

Since coming to the United States, 
Szasz has distinguished himself by 
being the first prize winner in the 
University of Maryland Internation¬ 
al Piano Competition, the East New 


York Young Artists in Recital Inter¬ 
national Piano Competition, and the 
East and West International Piano 
Competition. 

The Hungarian-born pianist has 
also held two solo recitals in Carne¬ 
gie Hall, and on two occasions he 
appeared as guest soloist with Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops in Bos¬ 
ton Symphony Hall. More recently, 
he has presented a recital at the Ken¬ 
nedy Caiter. Other performances 
have taken him to Romania, France, 
England, and Canada. 

Saturday night’s performance 
will include Passacaglia, based on a 
Romanian folk song, Chopin’s 
Sonata #2 in B-Flat Minor, selec¬ 
tions from Bartok’s 15 Hungarian 
Peasant Songs, and Beethoven’s 
Sonata #31 in A-Flat Major. 

Szasz holds a doctor of musical 


arts degree from the University of 
Michigan and is currently associate 
professor of the practice of music at 
Duke University. The international 
edition of Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians has pub¬ 
lished a biography of Tibor Szasz 
where he is described as “a musician 
of extraordinary sensitivity and 
intelligence.” 

Tickets for the Saturday evening 
performance may be purchased at 
the information desk in Ellis College 
Center prior to the event, or at the 
door in Oiler Hall on the night of the 
performance for $10 (adults) and $3 
(students). This concert by Tibor 
Szasz is the last Artist Soles perfor¬ 
mance of the 1992-93 season. The 
college looks forward to the con¬ 
tinued support of the Artist Series 
programs by the Huntingdon com¬ 
munity in the future. 



President Neff Responds 
to Budget Rumors 


By Rob Carson 

Poet and essayist James Russell 
Lowell once said, ’‘...troubles and 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those 
/hich never come.” This certainly 
appears to be the case here at JC con¬ 
cerning the rumors about massive 
budget cuts and faculty and stafflay- 
offs in the coming years. 

Much concern has been expressed 
by students during the past few 
weeks about whether favorite pro¬ 
fessors will be back in the fall, or 
whether their POE departments will 
be reduced to a shadow of what they 
are now. Most of these concerns 
have proven to be groundless but Dr. 
Robot Neff, President of Juniata 
College, said that there is a grain of 
truth concerning these stories. 

“It’s no secret that total college 
enrollment has been declining over 
the last twelve yean, and also during 
that time, salary and other expenses 
have increased. It isn't necessary to 
be an economist to realize that some¬ 
thing must he done,” Neff said. 

But Neff went on to say that any 
cuts would not be made in a desp¬ 
erate move to keep the college 
afloat, but rather as a move to 


strengthen the campus and guarantee 
that Juniata enters the 21st century as 
a strong and vibrant post- secondary 
educational institution. 

Specifically, there has been great 
concern expressed recently by 
HumanitiesH)E’s that because their 
department is already one of the 
smallest on campus, any budget cuts 
would affect them to a greater extent 
than other departments. 

“This college is like a human 
body. The sciences, both natural and 
social, are the flesh and blood of the 
body; and the humanities are the soul 
of this institution. All parts are 
required for a healthy body,” Neff 
said. 

Neff went on to say there are no 
plans to make wholesale budget cuts 
in the Humanities departments, and 
a new Humanities building remains 
a part of the campaign for Juniata. 

The Strategic Planning Commit¬ 
tee, equally comprised of members 
of the faculty and administration, is 
continuing to study the college and 
will determine where, and to what 
extent, budgets can be reduced. 
Upon completion of this study, this 
committee will report to Dr. Neff on 
April 15th with its recommendations 
for budget reductions. 


Student 

Senior 

Recital 

By Kim Cinko 

Lorenn Shouppe, soprano, and 
Allison Young, mezzo-soprano, 
will be featured in a student 
Senior Recital, Sunday, April 4, 
1993, at 8:15 in Oiler Hall. The 
pianist will be Dr. Donna Cole¬ 
man, assisted by Katherine Pow¬ 
ers, alto. 

Lorenn Schouppe, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schouppe, is 
from Stroudsburg, Pa., and has a 
POE in elementary education. At 
Juniata she is a voice student of 
Karen Eckenroth, a member of 
the Juniata College Concert 
Choir, and was a soloist on sever¬ 
al occasions. Upon graduation, 
Lorenn plans to teach in the publ¬ 
ic school system. 

Allison Young, from Ephrata, 
Pa., is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth S. Young. She was 
valedictorian at Ephrata Senior 
High School and was heavily 
involved in chorus, orchestra, 
and musicals, as well as being a 
member of the National Honor 
Society. At Juniata, she is 



TIBOR SZASZ 


involved in the Juniata College 
Admissions Association, Nation¬ 
al Honor Society, Beta Beta Beta, 
peer advising, Juniata College 
Concert Choir, Choral Union, 
and Health Occupations Students 
of America. She is also president 
of the Student Health Advisory 
Committee. A student of Russell 
Shelley, Allison participated in 
the production of The Three 
Penny Opera. She plans to 
attend medical school after gra¬ 
duating with a POE in biology/ 
pre-mcdicinc. 

Katherine Powers, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Powers, is 
from Frederick, Md. She is a stu¬ 


dent ui ivincii Eckenroth, a mem¬ 
ber of the Juniata College Con¬ 
cert Choir, and has sung solo on 
several occasions. At Juniata, she 
is involved with the Adopt-a- 
Grandparcnt program. Laughing 
Bush, and Homecoming class 
competitions. Katherine’s POE is 
in pre-physic ai therapy. 

The program for the evening 
includes three songs by John 
Dow!and, three songs by Henry 
Purcell, selections from George 
Frederic Handel, and Emily 
Dickinson Songs by modern 
composer Vincent Pcrsichetti. 
The concert will conclude with 
Samuel Barber’s Hermit Songs. 
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Students React to 
Clinton’s Service Plan 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Students React To Clinton’s Ser- loans based on a percentage of their 
vice Plan (CPS) — Students reacted income. Loans would no longer 
favorably to President Clinton’s call originate from banks or thrifts, but 

for a national service program to pay would be managed by a central gov- 

college tuition, although some tern- emment agency, 
pered their enthusiasm with con- The editorial board at The Daily 
ccms about how the plan would be supported the loan-payback program 
carried out. as a more realistic approach to pay 

Questions also were raised about tuition, which is now averaging 
the low number of students who about $14,000. ° 

would be involved the first year and “It's basically a recycling of one 
the cost effectiveness of the plan, of Michael Dukakis’ better propos- 
which will be introduced to Con- als: giving loans to students which 
gress this spring. are paid back with payroll deduc- 

“We re not saying that the nation- tions, the size of which would be 
ai service program is a bad idea; it’s based on income,” the editorial said, 
a fine idea. And Clinton’s strong “Dukakis proposed that the deduc- 
emphasis on serving the common tions continue until retirement; Clin- 
good is a welcome change from the ton is thinking 25 years. Either way, 
dog-eat-dog ethics of the Reagan- the plan would do wonders for the 
Bush ear, read an editorial in The millions of students graduating with 
Daily of the University of Washing- large loan debts.” 
ton in Seattle. “But national service Ryan Ravinsky, a junior at the 
isn’t, and couldn’t possibly be, for University of Florida in Gainesville, 

everybody. told The Independent Florida Alliga- 

Clinton, making good on a cam- tor he supports Clinton’s community 
paign promise, announced his plan service plan. “If someone cares 
in early March at Rutgers University enough about their education to app- 
m New Brunswick, N.J. He called ly for financial aid, then I don’t 
for $7.4 billion to finance the nation- understand why they can’t work for 
ai service corps over the next four it,” Ravinsky told the paper 
years, students would cam credit for Not all students quoted in the 
college money by performing public press seemed impressed. Shirley 
sen/ice. , Leung, editor of Princeton Universi- 

!^^T ,ldbc< ‘P pr ? U - ‘y’ s The Dai 'y Princetonian, 
mately 100,000 students involved m expressed indifference in The Chro- 
the program. An effort will be made nicle of Higher Education. “A lot of 
this summer to train 1,000 young people are involved in community 
people for community projects. It is service here, but I’m not sure that a 
expected to cost $15 million, and lot of students see it as a viable way 
Clinton has said he will hold a Youth to pay for college,” she told the 
Service Summit at the end of the pro- national publication. “The rationale 
ject to get feedback from the here is that we can get high-paying 
participants. jobs when we graduate.” 

Another proposal is to reform the The president of Harvard Uni ver- 

student loan program by allowing 

college graduates to pay back their (Continued on Page 5) 

Correction. In the March 4 editorial, the source of the information about the 
World Trade Center bombing was incorrectly cited. The correct source was 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Dear Editor, 

I have a vision of what the psy¬ 
chological environment should 
be on a college campus. The free 
and open discussion of all issues 
should be encouraged. Everyone 
and everything is open to critic¬ 
ism. There are no sacred cows. 

Any time there is a deviation 
from this ideal, my psyche acts 
like a Geiger counter. The closer 
that I come to identifying the 
source of the contamination, the 
more noise I make. I am making a 
lot of noise lately. 

Juniata College is operating 
with a siege mentality. There is 
an unhealthy intolerance for self- 
criticism, because somehow our 
condition is perceived as so fra¬ 
gile that it can not even withstand 
an examination of our weaknes¬ 
ses. Not only does it make the 
current environment intolerable; 
it also precludes a constructive 
resolution of the problems which 
have induced the siege mentality. 

Juniata College is in a crisis, 
both a financial and an identity 
crisis. The two aspects are 
inseparable. 

Enrollment is declining as we 
compete with other colleges for a 
shrinking pool of students. The 
present trend cannot continue 
indefinitely without dire 
ramifications. 

Juniata wants to present itself 
as a small liberal arts college, 
because of the positive atmo¬ 
spheric connotations that come 
with that designation. The reality 
is that many of the traditional 
aspects of a liberal arts education 
are dwarfed by other concerns. 
The majority of students come 
here to pursue specific vocational 
objectives or because they have 
been recruited by a specific athle¬ 
tic team. A “liberal” education is 
available but is not an integral 
part of the experience of most 
students. 

The two aspects, financial and 
identity, are related because all 
decisions effecting Juniata’s 
identity will impact, to an 
unknown extent, the future mark¬ 
etability and viability of the 
college. 

Different people have differ¬ 
ing visions as to what course 
Juniata should pursue in the pre¬ 
sent dilemma. My opinion is that 
Juniata can find a viable niche in 
die academic marketplace by (1) 
strengthening the Humanities 


and Social Science departments 
(which would entail active 
recruitment of interested stu¬ 
dents), (2) moving in the direc¬ 
tion of more required Humanities 
courses for all students, (3) rais¬ 
ing the level ofi expectation for 
student academic performance 
and (4) eliminating intercollegi¬ 
ate athletics, such as Muhlenberg 
College has done. 

All of these suggestions would 
tend to restore legitimacy to the 
designation of Juniata as a “liber¬ 
al arts” college. The merits of 
these suggestions should be able 
to be discussed in a rational 
manner. 

Why is there, then, such hyper¬ 
sensitivity on the part of the 
administration when these ideas 
are broached? I can only attribute 
it to the siege mentality induced 
by die financial crisis and the 
anxiety over the disparity 
between the appearance and real¬ 
ity of Juniata as a liberal arts col¬ 
lege. This is an institution dedi¬ 
cated to certain principles of 
rational discourse which should 
guide us in the pursuit of the 
truth. I should hope that we are 
strong enough to suffer intense 
self-examination. 

When a meeting of students 
concerned about the state of lib¬ 
eral arts at Juniata is greeted with 
ire and antagonism by the admi¬ 
nistration, necessitating sending 
emissaries to coopt the potential 
“subversives ” something is seri¬ 
ously wrong. 

Wien people, who are sincere¬ 
ly interested in makingJuniata a 
better college, are perceived to be 
mimical to the college, some¬ 
thing is seriously wrong. 

The attitude by some members 
of die administration and faculty 
that “if you don’t like the way 
things are here, go somewhere 
else” would be merely pathetic if 
it did not pose such an impedi¬ 
ment to intelligently addressing 
the problems on this campus. 
Any course of action involves 
risk. For Juniata College, the 
riskiest course of action may be 
to change nothing and ostracize 
those who speak of possible 
changes. 

Philip L. Bloch 

Dear Editor, 

Once again, the Juniata Col¬ 
lege Student Government has 
failed it’s constituency, the stu- 
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dent body. Recently, the elec¬ 
tions were held in Ellis Lobby. 
For the past years, the student 
government has failed to adver¬ 
tise their own elections. Their 
lack of the use of the campus (the 
newspaper and the radio station, 
to name only two) tends for an 
election where rally some stu¬ 
dents know about it 

The student government is 
more than ready to have the 
results broadcast at WKVR-FM 
and printed in the Juniatian, but 
forget about the media before the 
election. I dare to dream of an 
American election system which 
required citizens to find out the 
exact date of elections them¬ 
selves. Why is the student gov¬ 
ernment incapable of keeping us 
informed? 

By now, you all know Chris 
Gahagan was the victor in the 
election and I would like to con¬ 
gratulate him. But, how much can 
be said for a student government 
that has only one candidate for 
president, two for vice- president, 
and none for treasurer? Maybe 
the students realize student gov¬ 
ernment is very worthless at 
Juniata. It is simply an organiza¬ 
tion that looks good on one’s 
resume and functions as a crutch 
for whatever administration 
wants. That is not what student 
government is. Student govern¬ 
ment is meant to be a power base 
for students. It is an organization 
which should effectively deal 
with the students and bring their 
concerns to the administration, 
never resting until an end is 
found. Who cares about a poo! 
table and a juke box? What about 
curriculum, faculty cutbacks, 
poor living conditions,! iberal 
arts, unfair policies (damage pay¬ 
ments, etc.), unhappy students, 
and the list could go on. 

Juniata College is here for stu¬ 
dents. It is our college. The admi¬ 
nistration, faculty, alumni, and 
trustees are only here because we 
are. Without students, there is no 
Juniata College. So don’t give in. 
Be a voice. BE AN INDIAN. 
TALK ABOUT THE TUITION 
INCREASES. SPEAK OUT 
ABOUT WHAT YOU WANT 
AND NEED. 

College is a time to ieam, grow 
and experiment. Let your voice 
be heard, and once again Juniata 
will become a school for 
students. 

Anonymous 

Annual- 

(Con’t from Page 5) 

between students of differing 
ability levels and interests. 

History Day’s major corporate 
sponsors are TRW Inc., Interna¬ 
tional Business Machine Crap., 
BP America, B.F. Goodrich and 
Eaton Corp. Foundation sponsors 
include the Cleveland Founda¬ 
tion, George Gund Foundation 
and the Martha Holden Jennings 
Foundation. 
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A ‘Hire* Opinion 


By Ken Wax 

Thinking about heading to a 
new city after college? You’re 
not alone. Every year, hundreds 
of thousands of graduates make 
such moves. 

Here are some ideas from a 
system which has helped many 
people make smooth moves. 

Two important tools to start 
with are tourist guide books and 
local newspapers. Guide books 
have great maps, but they lie. The 
make every place sound like 
Utopia. 

The truth is in that city’s news¬ 
papers. You’ll find out all sorts of 
interesting things, front the lure 
or dangers of different neighbor¬ 
hoods to cultural events and festi¬ 
vals. Not to mention information 
about employers. 

Many libraries subscribe to 
out-of-town papers, so check 
there first With a little luck, there 
may be a newsstand in town 
which gets newspapers flown in. 
Subscribing isn’t expensive, and 
getting sent each Sunday’s paper 
really helps. 

The best way to arrive is with a 
job all set Arid, as crazy as this 
sounds, this may be easier than 
job hunting in your own town. A 
lot of hiring managers made simi¬ 
lar moves earlier in their career. 


and may be sympathetic. With a 
little luck, you may have an 
advantage over local applicants. 

Here’s a step-by-step way to 
increase your chances of having a 
job when you move. 

Plan a trip there a month or two 
before you want to move. Set the 
dates, make the plane 
reservations. 

Two months before that trip, 
start getting names and sending 
out letters and resumes. 

Start your cover letter with 
information about that trip. Most 
cover letters look alike, and only 
get glanced (a topic for an 
upcoming article). So lead with 
something along the lines of, “I'll 
be relocating to the Chicago area 
in early November, and will be in 
town the week of Sept 12-16. It's 
my hope that we can meet early in 
that week...” 

This sets the stage. They know 
when you’re coming to town, and 
how long you will be there. So 
they’ve got to fit ail the necessary 
interviews into that week. (This 
assumes your resume describes 
you in interest-creating ways- 
another future topic.) 

Sending resumes out months 
before that trip may seem prema¬ 
ture, but here are two reasons 
why it works: 
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First, many companies who 
are hiring today are going to be 
filling other spots in a few 
months. They might interview 
you hoping they won’t need to 
run an ad. It happens; I’ve per¬ 
sonally hired a lot of people that 
way. 

Second, the job may still be 
open. 

Often, at the last minute, a new 
hire calls, explaining that a better 
job came along. You may be in 
the right place at the right time. It 
happens more often than you 
think. 

After sending the resumes, 
call. With a tight schedule to fill, 
you’ve got and have every right 
to follow up. 

Expect employers to be con¬ 
cerned that you might change 
your mind and not move. Play up 
your seriousness of moving, and 
how one reason for this trip is to 
set up housing. 

It’s a great feeling to move 
with a job. With a little advance 
planning, your chances of doing 
this really are improved. 



Legislative Voio 


By Chris Gahagen 
Our last meeting was held in 
South Hall. One issue brought up 
was the “Unsolved Mysteries” signs 
distributed to each residence hall. If 
you have questions regarding the 
list, see your RA or RD. 

The pool tabic is in the snack bar! 


Remember, all funds are used for 
maintenance. 

Elections are finished, and the 
results are the following... 

Student Government: 

President — Chris Gah8gen 
Vice President — Stacy Korich 
Class of 1994: 

President — Stacy Korich 
Vice President — Jessica Leib 
Secretary — Jen Reiter 
Treasurer — Mike Lehman 
Class of 1995: 

President — Holly Burgan 
Vice President — Stacey 
Mitsinicos 


Secretary — Jen Bums 
Treasurer — Christy Gongloff 
Class of 1996: 

President — Bill Carlisle 
Vice President — Cindy 
Anderson 

Secretary — Dana Hess 
Treasurer — Julia Elvey 
Centerboard is currently collect¬ 
ing petitions for Chairperson, Vice- 
Chairperson, and Secretary. See Jen 
Shriver or Amy Moore with 
questions. 

The next Student Government 
meeting will be Wednesday, April 
14,7 p.m. in TnT. 



Pool Table in Snack Bar 


Health Professions Announcements 


1. Junior students interested in 
a summer internship in podiatry 
at the Ohio College of Podiatric 
Medicine should see Dr. 
Kirchhof-Glazier for details and 
an application. 

2. Dr. Eric Kmiec from Tho¬ 
mas Jefferson University will be 
presenting a lecture on “Gene 
Therapy as a Cure for Cancer” at 
7 p.m. in A201 in the Science 
Center. The lecture is sponsored 
by HOS A and open to the campus 
community. 

3. The past year of New Physi¬ 
cian, a publication of the Ameri¬ 


can Medical Student Associa¬ 
tion, has recently been put on 
Health Professions Reserve. The 
issue contains information that 
will be helpful to premedical stu¬ 
dents, especially those about to 
be interviewed by the Health Pro¬ 
fessions Committee. 

4. Those who wish to buy per¬ 
sonal copies of resources for 
MCAT, OAT, DAT, or PCAT 
preparation may obtain them 
through the Betz Publishing 
Company. Tear-off order sheets 
are on the Health Professions 
Bulletin Board- 


Counselor’s 

Comer 

By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

To say that we live in a violent 
society is an understatement. From 
the beating(it looked like it to me on 
the video tape) of Rodney King by 
Los Angeles police to the David 
Koresh standoff in Waco, Texas, to 
the bombing of the World Trade 
Center in New York, to name but 
three, all seem to indicate that vio¬ 
lent and terroristic behavior are a 
part of our culture. 

On a more local level, we have 
been discussing domestic violence 
in my course in The American Fami¬ 
ly. Consider the following frightful 
statistics: (1) the FBI reported that in 
the years from 1985-91, nearly a 
third of all women slain in this coun¬ 
try were killed by either their hus¬ 
bands or boyfriends and (2) accord¬ 
ing to the Executive Office of Public 
Safety in Massachusetts, almost 75 
percent of women slain under known 
circumstances during the first half of 
1992 were killed by their boyfriends 
or husbands. 

These tragic statistics raise the 
two obvious questions: Why are 
(some) men abusive to women? And 
why do women tolerate it? Let’s exa¬ 
mine these questions and see what 
we come up with. 

Wc can begin by looking at the 
socialization process. What do we 
know about the traditional way that 
boys are raised and the traditional 
way that girls arc brought up? This 
differentiated socialization process 
can contribute greatly to the way we 
treat each other in relationships. 

As an example, many men are 
taught to be strong and to exert their 



supremacy while women are often¬ 
times taught to be aceommodators 
and people plcasers. Because of this 
traditional or patriarchal male sexual 
script, the man may view the female 
in the relationship as a material pos¬ 
session and treating her any way he 
chooses is his right. 

Similarly, if the female has been 
raised or socialized utilizing this 
same patriarchal script, she may be 
reluctant to stand up for herself in the 
abusive relationship. 

Leaving an abusive relationship 
may be very difficult for a number of 
reasons. The most obvious is that the 
woman may fear for her life. 
Another alarming statistic in this 
regard is that 75 percent of murders 
of women by their male partners 
occurred in response to the woman's 
attempt to leave. 

Another reason for staying in an 
abusive relationship is that a woman 
may confuse love and need. Being 
alone may equate to worthlessness 
and being in a bad relationship may 
be better, in the view of the abused 
woman, than not being in a relation¬ 
ship at all. 

How do we help and encourage 
women to get out of abusive rela¬ 
tionships? Let’s look at this critical 
issue next time. Until then, be good 
to yourself, think positively and be 
sure to work on your relationships. 


Killing Time 


By A. Mzilakazi Al-Qadri 

Ennui is synonymous with the 
words doldrums, boredom, tedium, 
depression, melancholy, sadness, 
Itstlcssncss, spiritlessness and simp¬ 
ly the “blues.” 

Sensory deprivation will almost 
always cause them all. Confinement 
in behavior modification units or 
restrictive housing units deprives 
persons of that which is necessary to 
maintain a mental position of 
stability. 

It is not uncommon when talking 
to a person who has been confined in 
a restrictive housing unit for any 
extended period of time to get the 
feeling that although they arc present 
and touchable, they are not really 


seeing or hearing what is happening 
or being said to them. Their gaze 
constantly shifts to everything and 
everyone except the person with 
whom they arc conversing. Their 
response to questions is slow’ and 
sometimes seems to be non- 
responsive. 

In actuality, not only is such a per¬ 
son aware of the other's presence; he 
is also aware of what is being said to 
him. What you might take as lack of 
interest or mental stagnation is mere¬ 
ly a common and most notable effect 
of sensory deprivation. Confinement 
to a restrictive housing unit 23 hours 
a day, with no human contact, even- 

continued on Page 41 
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tually has ils effects. 

For example, a person confined to 
a restrictive unit becomes accus¬ 
tomed to talking with people in other 
cells whom he cannot sec. Eventual¬ 
ly, after long periods of talking with 
unseen people, the prisoner becomes 
able to converse and do something 
else, without losing track of what is 
being said. 

In most cases, the prisoner is 
merely looking at a blank wall or 
steel bars, with no conception or pic¬ 
ture of the voice he is hearing. It is 
not unusual for one prisoner to talk 
to another for months or in some 
cases, even years, without seeing the 
other, or knowing what he looks like. 

The slow response in answering a 
question is often produced by conti¬ 
nuous mental abuse. An individual is 
stripped over a period of time of all 
independence and individualism. He 
is forced to depend cm his keepers for 
everything he might need. From a 
cigarette, a light, to daily needs, 
showers, toilet materials etc., every¬ 
thing must be provided by their over¬ 
seers. There is a constant bombard¬ 
ment of do’s and don’ts, until the 
prisoner no longer thinks for 
himself. 

7h?y ofien times imposed “silent 
systems” to keep a person in a men¬ 
tal slate of unreality, a state where he 
creates figures in his mind to talk to. 
After a while, the entire world of 
reality is cast aside to escape these 
mind bending conditions for a world 
of fantasy. 

It is no small wonder that the pen¬ 
al system creates psychopathic per¬ 
sonalities, considering the condi¬ 
tions that are maintained for the pur¬ 
pose of control. 


Video 


KILLER INSTINCT 

(VIDMARK) — This movie chro¬ 
nicles life in 1930’s Prohibition Era 
New York City where two brothers, 
Vincent “Mad Dog” and Peter Cole, 
rise rapidly in the criminal hierarchy. 

Mad Dog and Peter run liquor for a 
local boss who sets them up for a kill; 
but the brothers survive the ambush 
and in turn wipe out O’Maley. Dutch 
Schultz is impressed with the Cole’s 
fearless spirit and forces them to join 
his gang. 

Despite the brutality of his life, 
Vincent (Mad Dog) discovers love 
when he meets the sultry Lotti, a 
speakeasy singer. As Vincent’s 
romance intensifies, the Cole 
brothers’ lives take a drastic turn. In 
time, they face the legendary killer 
Legs Diamond in a bloody street war. 
When Vincent and Peter want to set 
up business for themselves, Dutch 
Schultz has Peter killed. 

LITTLE NINJAS 

(VIDMARK) - While on vacation 
on the South Seas island of Rotonga, 
three world-class karate kids are 
entrusted with the map to a sacred tre¬ 
asure by the High Priest just before he 
is killed by Sarak, the evil Prime 
Minister. Pursued by Sarak, the boys 
return home to America where they 
hid out in the Grand Canyon. When 
their friends arc kidnapped by Sarak, 
the boys don their special outfits to 
become the Little Ninjas and use their 
martial arts skills to defeat the nasty 
Sarak. 


AAUW Supports Career 
Shadowing at Local Schools 


(AAUW) — Project 21st Cen¬ 
tury was given a boost for the 
third consecutive year by the 
faculty and staff of Juniata Col¬ 
lege. The career shadowing pro¬ 
ject sponsored by the American 
Association of University 
Women (AAUW) Huntingdon 
Branch, was offered again this 
year to Huntingdon Area School 
District (HAHS) and Juniata Val¬ 
ley High School (JVHS) tenth 
grade students as well as 4ih ami 
5th graders in the Huntingdon 
Enrichment Program (HEP). 

Nine Juniata College members 
of the faculty and staff took time 
out from their busy schedules to 
help new and prospective stu¬ 
dents learn about careers as well 
as to familiarize the students with 
higher education at Juniata 
College. 

A total of 305 students were 
given the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate. They were matched for one 
school day during March 22 to 
March 26 with a mentor in a 
career of interest to them. The 
students spent the hours of 9 to 2 
with the mentors and saw what it 
was like to do those jobs and 
asked questions to leant more 
about career interests and 
possibilities. 

In all, 164 students elected to 
participate in the program - an 
increase of 120 percent over last 
year and 180 percent over the 
first year. The project was 
chaired by Deborah Roney, edu¬ 
cation chair of the Huntingdon 
Branch AAUW. She presented 
students with packets of mater¬ 
ials not only about shadowing, 
but also details about various 
careers and training required for 
them as well as about how to 
investigate career interests. 

After students had a chance to 
determine what career they were 
interested in, Dcbbi returned to 
the various schools and discussed 
the responsibilities required for 
visiting the workplace. A list of 
questions were developed for the 
students to take to the workplace 
so they could find out from their 
mentors particular derails about 
the careers they woe viewing. 


Juniata College participants 
this year were Dr. Andy Murray, 
Head of Peace and Conflict Stu¬ 
dies; Dr. Harriet Darling, Educa¬ 
tion Dept., Director of Early 
Childhood Education Center; Dr. 
Jim Roney, Russian; Dr. Jay 
Buchanan, Psychology; Dr. Hen¬ 
ry Thurston Griswold, Spanish; 
Bernice Heller, Spanish; Corky 
Surbek, Admissions Counselor; 
Bill Martin, Assistant Dean of 
Students, College Career Plan¬ 
ning Counselor, and Christine 
Breen, Early Childhood Educa¬ 
tion Center. 

Dcbbi Roney was assisted by 
Joanne Gordon, Jane Himes, 
Ellin Jaeger, Mary Ruth Linton, 
Carol Peters, Ann Peregrine, 
Devona Van Nest, Helen Wright, 
Darcy Yates, and Deborah S. 
Grove who helped to line up 
mentors. The program was set up 
through the guidance counselors 
at HAHS, Karen Nolan, and 
JVHS, Jean Kozak, as well as Jeff 
Coppes, Language Arts teacher 
for the HEP program. 

The AAUW would like to 
thank all of those at Juniata Col¬ 
lege who volunteered to take a 
student this year. Those that were 
not needed are appreciated as 
well and will be considered again 
next year. If anyone else would 
be interested in assisting with the 
project in any way next year, 
please contact Debbi Roney 
(667-4479). 

The AAUW promotes equity 
for women, education and self- 
development over the life span 
and positive societal change. In 
principle and practice, AAUW 
values and seeks a diverse mem¬ 
bership. There shall be no bar¬ 
riers to full participation in this 
organization on the basis of gen¬ 
der, race, creed, age, sexual 
orientation, national origin or 
disability. Membership is not 
byinvitation. AAUW member¬ 
ship is open to all graduates who 
hold a baccalaureate or higher 
degree from a regionally accre¬ 
dited college and university. Stu¬ 
dent affiliate memberships are 
also open to any enrolled student 
For membership details, call Peg¬ 
gy Gustafson at 667-2594. 


Dr. Melvin Embers is 
Will Judy Lecturer 


(PR) -Dr. Melvin Ember, Juniatt 
College’s Will Judy lecturer for the 
1992-93 academic year, was on 
campus to present “Prescriptions for 
Peace: Implications or Cr6ss- 
Cultural Studies of War and Crime” 
on Monday, March 29, at 8:15 p.m. 
in Oiler Hall. 

In addition to the many articles 
and reviews which Dr. Ember has 
published in recent years, he is also 
the co-author of the seven editions of 
the Prentice Hall texts “Anthropolo¬ 
gy” and “Cultural Anthropology.” 
His articles have appeared in 
“American Anthropologist,” “Beha¬ 
vior Science Research,” and the 
“Journal of Anthropological 
Research." 

A noted speaker. Dr. Ember has 
been invited by colleges throughout 
the nation to present his research. 


Most recently he was a co^zmmm 

War” for the International Security 
Program at Yale University. He has 
also been invited to participate in 
anthropological conferences in both 
the United States and Germany. 

The Will Judy lecture is made 
possible through the Will Judy Lec¬ 
tureship Fund, which provides for an 
annual scries of lectures to supple¬ 
ment and enrich the academic prog¬ 
ram of the college. It was established 
by Captain Will Judy, a 1911 gradu¬ 
ate of Juniata. Each year, the lecture¬ 
ship brings to the campus leaders in 
government, education, the arts, 
natural sciences, business or other 
related areas of interest to the college 
community. 


Penn State Choir 
to Visit Juniata 


(PR) - The Juniata College 
Concert Choir will perform a 
combined concert with the Penn 
Stale University Choir on Thurs¬ 
day, April 1 at 8:15 p.m. in Oiler 
Hall. 

The choral exchange was 
started two years ago by Juniata’s 
chord director, Russell Shelley. 
The first exchange featured a vis¬ 
it to Juniata by the Manchester 
College Choir. Last year, Juniata 
traveled to the University of 
Pittsburgh to perform with the 
University’s Heinz Chapel 
Choir. The Juniata College Con¬ 
cert Choir is pleased to welcome 
the Penn State Univarsity Choir 
for their Juniata College conceit 
debut. 

The Penn State University 
Choir, under the direction of Dr. 
Lynn Ellen Drafall, was founded 
in 1948 and holds a long-standing 
and distinguished place within 
the School of Music at Penn 
State. The Choir attracts a widely 
diverse student membership 
which literally represents every 
college and department on the 
University Park campus. 

Although the undergraduate 
aid graduate students of the choir 
possess varying curricular inter¬ 
ests, they are unified by the prim¬ 
ary objective of the University 
Choir: “To provide a growing 
experience for its members. Mus¬ 
ic liberates and elevates the 
human spirit. Singing, therefore, 
helps us to gain a deeper aware¬ 
ness of our feelings and emotions 


and to share the beauty of this 
awareness with others.” 

Dr. Lynn Ellen Drafall joined 
the Penn State faculty in the fall 
of 1992 as assistant professor of 
music education, hi addition to 
her work with the Choir, she 
teaches choral music education 
methods courses and choral con¬ 
ducting, and serves as co¬ 
conductor of the Women’s Chor¬ 
us. A native of Ittinois, she holds 
degrees in music education and 
choral conducting from the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. 

Prior to her arrival at Penn 
State, she served on the faculties 
of Northern fiiinois University 
and the University of Mississip¬ 
pi. Dr. Drafall is an active mem¬ 
ber of the Music Educators 
National Conference, the Ameri¬ 
can Choral Directors Association 
and the Association of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum 
Development. 

On March 21, the Juniata Col¬ 
lege Concert Choir traveled to 
Stale College and presented a full 
program of music from the 
Spring 1993 Chicago Tour reper¬ 
toire. For this Thursday’s concert 
at Oiler Hall, Juniata will per¬ 
form a small set of music and the 
Penn State University Choir will 
perform a full program of choral 
music centering around the 
theme “Music about Music.” 

The concert is free and open to 
the public. 


National Student AIDS 
Awareness Week 


(AmFAR) NEW YORK - With 
an unprecedented AIDS public 
information campaign about to be 
undertaken by the American Found¬ 
ation for AIDS Research (AmFAR), 
a study released by the Congression¬ 
al Select Committee On Children, 
Youth and Families reveals an 
arresting and especially poignant 
statistic. Between 1990 and 1992, 
there was a 62 percent Increase in 
AIDS cases among teenagers and 
young adults (ages 13-24). 

According to Dr. Mathilde Krira, 
co-founder of AmFAR, “This 
shocking statistic demonstrates that 
we must increase our efforts in edu¬ 
cation and prevention. The lives of 
our children and future generations 
depend on iL” 

To help meet this challenge, nine 
Princeton University students have 
mounted an iggressiye public infor¬ 
mation and fund-raising campaign 
calledCilmbFor the Cars. The stu¬ 
dents will climb Ml McKinley in 
June of this year to help raise funds 
for AIDS research (to benefit 
AmFAR) - and to call attention to 
the incidence of HIV infection 
among their collcgc-age peers. An 
important element of the Climb For 
the Cure campaign will be the 
National Student AIDS Aware¬ 
ness Week, which rakes place div¬ 
ing the week of April 12. Colleges 
and universities across (he United 
States have been invited by AmFAR 
and Climb For the Cure to create 


grassroots programs of lectures, 
workshops, fund-raising events and 
other activities to increase aware¬ 
ness of the spread of AIDS and the 
fact that the disease continues to 
affect everyone regardless of race, 
sex or sexual orientation. 

Juniata College has been invited 
to work with AmFAR to develop a 
National Student AIDS Aware¬ 
ness Program. Students wishing to 
organize an AIDS Awareness 
Week are encouraged to work 
through their school newspaper and 
local student governments to formu¬ 
late a committee to mount educa¬ 
tional seminars, fundraisers and 
other activities. AmFAR will pro¬ 
vide students (free of charge) with an 
organizer kit for National Student 
AIDS A wart ness Week, including 
background material on AIDS, 
information about the spread of 
AIDS among teenagers and young 
adults, concepts and organizational 
programs for special events and 
fund-raisers, and other materials to 
help Juniata organize this important 
campaign. AmFAR suggests that a 
portion of all funds raised remain in 
the local community and be ear¬ 
marked for local AIDS education 
and support. 

AmFAR is the nations's leading 
not-for-profit organization dedi¬ 
cated to the support of AIDS 
research - both basic biomedical 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Sign Language 


By Melissa Williams 
Aries 

(March 21-April 20) 
Colorful Aries, you are a hard¬ 
working and determined person. 
This week you will encounter an ele¬ 
ment of surprise in your life that 
promises to be unforgettable. Now is 
the best time to get to know that spe¬ 
cial person you have had your eye on 
for a while. The results are destined 
to be favorable. 

Taurus 

(April 21-May 21) 

Fickle Taunts, love turbulence in 
your life is on the path to resolution 
this week. Patience, practicality, and 
perseverance are of the utmost 
importance when deciding the out¬ 
come of a relationship. Although it is 
your natural instinct to strictly listen 
to your heart, it is also crucial to lis¬ 
ten to that special person. Convers¬ 
ing instead of fighting certainly 
brings about more productive 
results. 

Gemini 

(May 22-June 21) 

Exotic Gemini, are you suffering 
from the “love doldrums'’? This 
week, your luck is about to change. 
You will meet someone who appears 
arrogant, obnoxious, and all around 
aggravating. It won’t be love at first 
sight, but once you scratch past the 
surface, you will realize the genuine 
treasure you have found. 

Cancer 

(June 22-July 23) 
Melancholy Cancer, this is the 
week to face new challenges and 
conquer them. Now is the best time 
to re-evaluate your priorities. Is what 
was important to you six months ago 
important to you now? Do the signif¬ 
icant people in your life play a posi¬ 
tive and supportive role? After you 


have answered those questions and a 
few additional ones, perhaps it 
would be wise to make necessary 
assessments and reconciliations in 
your life. 

Leo 

(July 24-Aug. 23) 
Independent Leo, now is the best 
time to enjoy your freedom. This 
week, take some time to hang out 
with your friends, watch some tele¬ 
vision, go shopping, or play volley¬ 
ball. Now is your time to enjoy life. 
There arc 24 hours in a day and cer¬ 
tainly a few arc meant to be 
dwindled. 

Virgo 

(Aug. 24-Sept 23) 
Innovative Virgo, now is the time 
to get crazy with creativity! This 
week dare to be bizarre and follow 
your whims. Take the opportunity to 
try something new, perhaps rear¬ 
ranging your room or maybe even 
writing poetry in your underwear. 
No matter what you do, do it with 
Virgo pride. 

Libra 

(Sept 24-Oct 23) 

Liberal Libra, you are an ambi¬ 
tious and headstrong person on your 
way to success. You have an 
extremely chaotic schedule, but this 
week take time to kick back and 
relax. Now is the best time to plan an 
activity for pure enjoyment pur¬ 
poses. You will always have next 
week to conquer the world. 

Scorpio 

(Oct. 24-Nov. 22) 

Vibrant Scorpio, love is lingering 
around the comer, and it is travelling 
in your direction. This week you will 
encounter a stimulating person that 
shares many of your views and inter¬ 
ests. Is this sheer coincidence? No, it 
is merely a love story written by the 


stars. 

Sagittarius 
(Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 
Energetic Sagittarius, you are a 
sociable person that exudes self- 
confidence and obstinate pride. This 
week, take the time to encourage 
someone that needs a little boost. 
You have a great philosophy on life. 
You most definitely have the poten¬ 
tial to be a positive influence in soci¬ 
ety. Utilize it! 

Capricorn 
(Dec. 22-Jan. 20) 
Dramatic Capricorn, you are an 
eccentric that adds vitality and jubi¬ 
lation to any situation. This week 
you will encounter a stressful situa¬ 
tion, but with yourbizarre sense of 
humor and stem practicality, you 
will handle the mishap sufficiently. 
If you maintain your jovial wit and 
pleasant smile, you will breeze 
through the week. 

Aquarius 
(Jan. 21-Feb. 19) 
Spontaneous Aquarius, distrac¬ 
tions, distractions, and more distrac¬ 
tions will appear consistently in your 
life throughout the week. Although 
these diversions will be tempting, it 
is crucial to remain focused. This 
week it is important to establish an 
equal balance between work and 
play. 

Pisces 

(Feb. 20-March 20) 
Vigorous Pisces, you are an 
adventurous type of person, always 
looking for a new form of entertain¬ 
ment. This week, take the opportuni¬ 
ty to explore nature. You may want 
to consider a hike, cave exploring, or 
a weekend camping trip. Now is 
most definitely the best time to plan 
a get-away activity. 


Annual District History Day 


(PR) - This year’s Annual 
District History Day was held at 
Juniata College yesterday, Wed¬ 
nesday, March 31, with over 230 
students from Huntingdon Area, 
Mourn Union Area, Southern 
Huntingdon County, State Col¬ 
lege Area, Lewistown Area, 
Indian Valley, Lock Haven and 
East Juniata County schools par¬ 
ticipating. The event took place 
in the lobby, mezzanine and 
Alumni Lounge area of the Ken¬ 
nedy- Sports+Rocrcation Center. 

iWyear’s theme for the com¬ 
petition was “Communication in 
History^The theme presented an 
opportunity for students and 
teachers to investigate topics 
related to the role of communica¬ 
tion in history. It challenged stu¬ 
dents to explore the relationships 
between technology and oonmu- 
nicatkxt, the intricacies of non- 
written communication, the cul- 


tian, tnd a host of other possible 


i began as early as 
8 sjil in the Kennedy Center. 
The frill day of activities ended 
with the presentation of awards in 
Alumni Hall of the Brumbaugh 
Science Center beginning at 2:13 
pm Awards for this year’s His¬ 
tory Day were presented by Dr. 
Neff. 

Along with the History Day 
competitors, visiting students, 
faculty and guests had the oppor¬ 


tunities to tour the Juniata cam¬ 
pus, attend classes and have 
lunch, courtesy of the Juniata his¬ 
tory department. 

This is the eighth consecutive 
year Juniata College has hosted 
the History Day competition on 
the district level. The Juniata his¬ 
tory department was originally 
approached to take charge of the 
district competition by the Pen¬ 
nsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission in 1986. 

The number of entries in the 
competition has grown from 46 
middle school and high school 
students taking pvt in 1986 to 
over 240 each of die last two 
yean. This year’s event featured 
the largest student turnout for the 
district event 

There are seven categories of 
competition: historical papers 
(1,500-2,000 words, for indivi¬ 
dual contestants only), individual 
projects (e.g. map, chart, model), 
group projects, individual perfor¬ 
mances <e.g. impersonations, 
pantomimes, interpretative read¬ 
ings), group performances, indi¬ 
vidual media presentations, and 
group media presentations. 

Entries in the junior division 
(sixth, seventh and eighth grad¬ 
ers) are judged separately from 
students in the senior division 
(grades nine through 12). 

This year the History Day in 
Pennsylvania finals - for stu¬ 
dents finishing in first and second 


place at the district level - will be 
held at Penn State University on 
May 12-13. It will be the 14th 
annual state competition. 

Students placing first and sec¬ 
ond in the state competition will 
move to the national finals, 
which take place at the Universi¬ 
ty of Maryland at College Park in 
mid-June. 

Hist conceived in 1974 by Dr. 
David Van Tassel and members 
of the Case Western Reserve 
University history department. 
History Day encourages stu¬ 
dents, grades six through 12, to 
research and prepare papers, pro¬ 
jects, performances and media 
presentations on an historical 
theme; and to have them judged 
by historians, educators and other 
experienced professionals in 
related fields. 

The event itself is the culmina¬ 
tion of a scries of activities that 
■re designed to help students 
team more about history through 
the use of the content and 
methods of social studies, lan¬ 
guage, literatureand the arts. 

Stale History Day coordinators 
say that History Day helps to 
“increase proficiency in basic 
communication skills, reasoning 
analysis, synthesis and critical 
thinking skills.’’ It is also 
intended to promote cooperation 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Charles Zucker Tells 
About the Life of a Comic 


By Rob Carson 

The glut of comedians today 
and the falling wages that they 
are paid doesn’t really bother 
Charles Zucker that much. In 
fact, it doesn’t bother him at all. 

“The question isn’t ‘Why are 
we gelling paid less?’ It should be 
‘Why are we getting paid at all?’” 

Being on the road in a different 
town all the time can really get 
old, according to Zucker, but of 
all the jobs in the world, stand-up 
has to be one of the easiest and 
most fun there is. 

He said that every year when 
he was in grade school, the teach¬ 
ers made everybody write a paper 
about what they wanted to be 
when they grow up. in second 
grade he wrote “piano player,” in 
third grade it was “comedian,” in 
fourth grade he said “baseball 
player,” and in fifth grade he 
wanted to be an “actor.” 

“I’m basically living out three 
of my four childhood dreams. As 
a kid, when I thought about how it 
would be, I never would’ve 
thought it would be this good, f 
never would have dared imagine 
that I could make a living doing 
what I’m doing.” 

Zucker said that he started 
doing stand-up in the early eight¬ 
ies while he was in college in 
New York, not so much as a 
career choice, but because it gave 
him something to do at night. 

Zucker said that he enjoys 
stand-up because there’s a weird 


amount cf freedom m the job. 
There’s nobody standing over 
him telling him that he “can’t say 
this or that.” He just does what he 
wants to do, “and fortunately 
enough people like what I do to 
keep me busy,” he said. 

Stand-up and acting aren't 
really his goals in life, they are 
merely ‘a means to an end.’ 
Zucker said that stand-up is great, 
but he would rather do it occa¬ 
sionally, for fun, than all the time 
for a living. 

“What I really want to do is 
write Broadway musicals; that’s 
my real goal in life.” 

Ova - the years, his career has 
brought him many good times 
and memorable moments, but the 
two that stick out in his mind the 
most aren’t things he has done, 
but rather people that he has seen. 

“One time I was playing in 
Chicago, and there in the front 
row was Mike Schmitt of the 
Phillies. That day I went to the 
park to watch them play the Cubs 
and Schmitt hit one of the last 
homers of his career; and then for 
him to end his day watching ME, 
I couldn’t believe it” 

His second memorable 
moment happened at the Improv 
in New York. He was on stage 
doing his act when he looked into 
the audience and saw Pete 
Townshend of The Who. 

“The idea of them watching 
me after the millions of hours of 
pleasure that they gave me -- that 
was incredible.” 


Center Board Elections 
Are Coming Up Soon 


By Rob Carson 

(PR) — If you would like to put 
your own personal touch onto the 
complexion of Juniata College next 
year. Center Board would like to 
provide the opportunity. Elections 
will be held next week for Chairper¬ 
son, V ice-Chairpcrson, and Secret¬ 
ary, and all full-time students are 
eligible to run. If you are interested, 
stop by the Info desk for a petition 
and more information. Petitions are 
due next Monday, and the election 
will be held Wednesday. 

If you would rather volunteer for a 
specific committee position, stop by 
the Programming Office and leave 
your name, experiences, box num¬ 
ber, and telephone number. 

Students— 


All candidates should meet with 
Amy Moore to learn specific job 
responsibilities and qualifications. 

Center Board committees plan 
and organize the many special 
events that take place at Juniata 
throughout the year. Positions are 
available on these following com¬ 
mittees: All Class Night, Film Com¬ 
mittee, Fine Arts Committee, Friday 
Night Live, Homecoming, Lecture 
Committee, Madrigal, May Day, 
Mountain Day, Multicultural Prog¬ 
ramming, Off-the-Wall Produc¬ 
tions, Parents’ Weekend, and Spring 
Fest. 

Take some time, get involved, and 
help make these events next year 
even better then they were this year. 


(ConT from Page 2) 
sity gave Clinton stronger support, 
but was still somewhat lukewarm. 
He told The Harvard Crimson that he 
agrees with the concept of public 
service for tuition, but that many 
details need to be worked out before 
it can become a viable plan. 

“There’s an awful lot of hand- 
tooled, customiailoring that has to 
go on,” Neil L. Rudenslinc told the 
Crimson. “Fortunately, there are 
quite a few good programs in place 
already around die country...and I 
think if uie government chooses to 
build quite a bit on those and go 
about it in a way of gradually scaling 
up...then it has a good chance of 
working." 


And what of students currently in 
high school? At least one — Cassic 
Nylcn of Ashfield, Mass. — went 
public in a big way when she wrote 
in Newsweek magazine's “My 
Turn” column of ho- endorsement. 
Nylcn is a high school senior and 
wrote that she will be attending 
Havcrford College, in Haverford, 
Pa., beginning in the fall. 

She said that her father supports 
Clinton’s proposals. “The reason he 
likes the idea (and keeps yammering 
at me about it) is that he thinks young 
people will get a chance to gain the 
kind of understanding of their coun¬ 
try and what makes it work that he 
got during his own military service.” 
she wto te. 
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PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Students desiring the assistance of 
the Internship Office in finding a 
summer internship must see Mike 
Ford no later than March 31. After 
March 31, the internship office can 
only work with students who have 
either found their own internship 
placement, or who opened an intern¬ 
ship file before the end of March. 

Students interested in a fall 
semester 1993 internship must see 
Mike Ford before April 15. 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new info posted 
each week). 

Bioic£y/Pr*-Med POEs: Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer 
positiononly. 

Pre-Med POEs: Retina & Oculo- 
plastic Consultants, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Ophthalmic Technician position 
assisting staff with patient examina¬ 
tions, retinal photography, related 
tasks. Need GPA of 3.0 or better. 
Pay: $7.10/hr. Application dead¬ 
line: April 5. 

Zoology, Communtcatlons/PR, 
Education, Accounting POEs: 

Passover 
Meal Served 

This year’s Passover Meal, 
sponsored by Campus Ministry 
Board and Jewish Students’s 
Association, will be held Tues¬ 
day, April 6, from 5 p.m. until 
about 7 p.m. All are welcome to 
sit at a delicious meal (with a Pas¬ 
sover twist) and leam, in a unique 
and enjoyable setting, about the 
release of the Jewish people from 
slavery in Egypt. 

If interested, please sign up on 
the Campus Ministry office door 
by 4 p.m. on Friday, April 2. 


Center Board ft Hunt 
Cinema Present Juniata Night 
*2.75 With ID Every Tuesday 


APRIL IS NATIONAL RECYCLING MONTH 


Internships 


Erie Zoo, Erie, Pa. Internships in 
Animal Care, Public Relations, Edu¬ 
cation, Accounting. Stipend: $4/day, 
and you must find own housing. 
Apply immediately. 

Sciences/Conservation POEs: 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
offices in Va. and MN. Volunteer 
internship involving writing, 
research, instructing volunteers, 
contacting environmental agencies, 
attending workshops for this non¬ 
profit conservation organization. 

Biology, Forestry POEs: Archbold 
Tropical Research Center, Clemson 
University, Clemson, S.C. Volun¬ 
teer internship in tropical ecology/ 
tropical agroforestry, assisting in 
research and training programs at 
their field station or on the island of 
Dominica in the Caribbean. Dormit¬ 
ory housing provided, though you 
pay for rm/board. 

Natural Sciences/Education 

POEs: N. V. Dept, of Environmental 
Conservation, Delmar, N.Y. Intern¬ 
ship as a naturalist in an environ¬ 
mental education program. Should 
be at least a junior. Pay: $ 100/weck, 
plus free housing. Apply 
immediately. 

Biology/Education POE: Jacobs- 
burg Environmental Ed. Center, 
Jacobsburg, PA. Assist in planning 
and teaching groups of children 
(K-12). Conduct additional 
environmental/scientific research. 
Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Education and related POEs: 
There is a new 1993 Summer Camp 
Employment Opportunity Booklet 
available in the Internship Office 
that list hundreds of summer posi¬ 


tions across the nation in teaching/ 
counseling. You may reserve the 
booklet from Mike Ford. 

Environmental Issues: Friends of 
the Earth, Washington, D.C. An 
environmental advocacy organiza¬ 
tion seeking interns to work in wide 
variety of environmental and related 
issues. Volunteer posi¬ 
tion. Application deadline: April 5. 

Environmental, Education POEs: 
Peace Valley Nature Center, Doy- 
lestown. Pa. Various positions in 
outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
The Internship Office has just 
received copies of a newsletter that 
lists dozens of environmentally- 
related summer positions/ 
internships nationwide. Copies are 
available for your review in the 
Internship Office. Many erf the avail¬ 
able positions have application 
deadlines in the near future, so don’t 
delay picking up your copy of this 
newsletter. 

Physics POEs: Penn Stole, Univer¬ 
sity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks (plus travel reimbursement 
for out-of-state students). Applica¬ 
tion deadline: April 30. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro- 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

Computer Science POEs: SYS- 


| Juniata to Sponsor 
Meal for Crop 


CINEMA THEATRES 


The Cinema 

“IEEKAGB MUTANT 
/B7UA TURTLES nr JPG) 

Fri. & Sat. 

7:00 ft 9:00 
Sun.-Thurs. 

7:00 p.m. 

SaL & Sun. Matinee—2 p.m. 


The Village 

rm m rm sxr (pci3) 

Fri. ft Sat. 

7:30 fit 9:30 
Sun.-Thurs. 

7:30 p.m. 

Sat, fit Sun. Matinee—2:30 p.m. 


CINEMA & VILLAGE 


(PR) - Juniata College stu¬ 
dents, under the leadership of the 
Campus Ministry Board, will 
sponk>r the annual “Meal for 
CROP’ on Thursday, April 15 at 
Baker Refectory in Ellis College 
Center from 5:00 p.m. to 6:30 
p.m. 

CROP, an organization of the 
Church World Service, fights 
hunger throughout the world. It’s 
programs of funding relief for 
hunger and self-help projects are 
targeted primarily to third-world 
countries, but projects within the 
United States often receive fund¬ 
ing as well. CROP also sends 
emergency supplies to support 
disaster relief efforts around the 
world. 

Each year, Juniata’s Campus 
Ministry Board plans the e vent 

Current Juniata students are 
invited to apply for Summer Orien¬ 
tation Leader positions. Qualifica¬ 
tions include: 

good communication skills 
involvement in co-curricular 
activities 

good academic standing 
knowledge of the College 
outgoing personality 


and asks Juniata students to give 
up their evening meal so those 
meals can be sold to the general 
public. This year, 75 percent of 
the funds collected will go to 
CROP and the remaining 25 per¬ 
cent will be donated to the Hun¬ 
tingdon Food Bank to fight hun¬ 
ger at the local level. This year’s 
goal is to raise $3,000. 

Tickets for this year’s Juniata 
"Meal for CROP” may be pur¬ 
chased at the information desk in 
Ellis College Center, at the Cun- 
pus Ministry Office, from several 
local merchants, or at many local 
churches. Tickets are again $3 
per person, while children under 
six are free, hi addition, tickets 
may be purchased by calling the 
info desk (643-4310) or at the 
door on the evening of the meal. 

Orientation Leaders axe required 
to be on campus June 15-29, 1993. 
Compensation for the position is 
room and meals while on campus 
and a salary of $400. Applications 

are available in the Residential Life 
Office (2nd floor of Ellis College 

Center) and completed applications 
are due on April ft. 


CON, Washington, D.C. Positions 
as programmer/analyst. Pay: 
$5.75-$6/hr. Apply immediately. 

Computer Science POEs: Automa¬ 
tic Data Processing, Inc. (ADP), 
Rose!and, NJ. Internship positions 
as Systems Engineer, Software 
Quality Engineer, Technical Writer, 
PC Development, Instructional 
Design/Development. Interested 
students must submit resume to 
Mike Ford by April 10, and ADP 
will then review resumes and invite 
selected candidates to an open house 
on May 27, at which time interns 
will be selected for positions. 

All Sciences, Comp. Sci n Business, 
Accounting, Journalism/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
md other cities in Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scientif¬ 
ic and technical areas. Pav: 
$6-$7.50,hr. 

ATTENTION GEOLOGY STU¬ 
DENTS!!! The DER is specifically 
interested in seeing applications for 
summer positions from Geology 
majors. See Mike Ford for details 
and application. 

Business/Marketing POEs: Amer- 
way, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Inside Sales 
Representative internship with this 
manufacturer of soldering products. 
Should be at least a Junior. Pav: 
$4.25/hr. 7 

Accounting/Finance POEs: Altoo¬ 
na Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Summer 
internship as accounting assistant, 
working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 


fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Psych/Sociology POEs: Raystown 
Developmental Services, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Positions as Asst. Program 
Specialist to help with behavior 
planning (should be Jr. and SWSP 
qualified) and as Residential Assis¬ 
tant, working with individual service 
plans for mentally retarded adults. 
Pay: $6/hr. Apply immediately. 

Political Science/Legfslation 
POEs: The Arms control and Fore¬ 
ign Policy Caucus, Washington, 
D.C. Interns do research, report on 
Congressional hearings, and related 
projects. Should be at least a 
Junior.Internship is volunteer 
position. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, Sociology, Envi¬ 
ronment, related POEs: The 
World Federalist Association, 
Washington, D.C This association 
in involved in global issues and has 
internships in a variety of areas. 
Stipend: $5/day. Intern provides 
own housing (though help is pro¬ 
vided with leads). Application 
deadline: April 30. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, International Stu¬ 
dies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global Sec¬ 
urity, Washington, D.C Numerous 
internships with this organization 
working to promote peace, nuclear 
disarmament, and stop global arms 
trade. Pay: $50/wk. 

Communications/Journalism 

POEs: The Daily News, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Intern will be a regular 
reporter/writer for the paper, includ¬ 
ing some limited feature writing. 
Pay: $5.00/hr. 





National- 

(Con’t from Page 4) 

and clinical research - education for 
AIDS prevention, and sound AIDS- 
related public policy. Since 1985, 
AmFAR has provided over $56 mil¬ 
lion to more than 930 research 
teams. AmFAR mobilizes the good 
will, energy, and generosity of car¬ 
ing people everywhere to end the 
AIDS epidemic. 

For additional information, mater¬ 


ials and an AIDS Awareness Kit, 
please contact: 

Mr. Joseph Green, Director 

National Students AIDS 
Awareness Program 
AmFAR 

733 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

TEL: (800) 392-6327 
FAX: (212) 682-9812 





THE GRAND EXPERIMENT 
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AND I R.EW.I1E0 T0AT 
TWS WAS JUST THE ttliO 
OF DUPLICITOUS STATEMENT 
THAT ENRAGED ME 
WHEN REAGAN Oft BUSH 
MADE THEM. 


w£m 


ir 


l MEAN. U WOULD KILL 
ME WHEN THEY WOULD U£ 
WST BECAUSE (T 
WOULD SERVE SOME EVIL, 
RIGHT-WING ENO. 


BUT APPAftEHUT WHtN 
CLINTON FINESSES THE 
TRUTH TO SERVE ENOS 
1 8EUEVE IN, 
t SEE IT AS A HARMLESS 
POUT (CAL EXPEDIENT. 


ME WAS SAYING THAT 
WS NEW TAXES AFFECTED 
LOWER INCOME LEVELS 
THAN HE HAD PROMISED 
BECAUSE NEW STATISTICS 
SHOWED THAT THE DEFICIT 
WAS WORSE THAN 

uc ■niftiif.ur 



SO... HO V 

ARE LIBERALS AMY 
DIFFERENT NOW 
THAT WE'RE IN 
POWER ? 


AND 1 COULDN'T STAND 
THAT EVEN PEOPLE WHO 
beuEved in those 
ENDS WOULD TOLERATE 
ALL THAT FALSE POSTURIN& 






41 GUNS! 


MAEfA^cf A 
?AHKT«cM-CUlJ 


the N.S?.A 

COUNT?. 





mss! 



IS! 1^1 t r —1 1 


lois-ter - I. a fiace, especial^ a ,v/r W' J lvr ' lO / 4 'ME#!CA! 

"umasEer^ or to*v«At devote to rtUj'.txu seclusion.. 2. a kuikl.'w. dcsed in <Ln attest 
K areaie a secluded 4- monastic at^ospkere . 3. a covered uiatk^ witk a c©lo**ad«. 






No ASDS. NoT 0>MMuNi€T Nj<T inOIUPCARe.. Welcome: to America! " 
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Win 

$25 in our 
Sports Button 
Slogan 
Contest. 


1 


Mellon Bank, N.A.- 
Central Region 


-Member FDIC 


We’re continuing our tradition of providing free | 

sports buttons for college teams—and we want you | 
to wnte the slogans that will cheer on your team 
starting next fall. The winning slogans are worth 
$25 each, so enter our Sports Button Contest below. 


Contest Rules: 

1* Entries must be postmarked no 
later than April 9,1993. 

2. Winners will be chosen by April 26, 
and notified by mail. 

3. Each winning entrant will receive 
$25 for each slogan selected. 

4. Entries will be judged for their 
wit, originality and brevity. 


5. Please print all slogans. 

6. In the event of a tie, the entiy 
with the earliest postmark will be 
the winner. 

7. Winning slogans become thfc^ 
property of Mellon Bank for the 
purpose of promoting the bank as 
well as supporting the teams. 


Mail to: 

Mellon Sports Button Contest 
do Marketing Department 
Mellon Bank, N.A.-Central Region 
P.O. Box 19, State College, PA 16804-0019 


Name 


Phone 


Address 

Juniata College (Indians) Football My slogan is: 

Albright (Lions).... 

Susquehanna (Crusaders).... 

Carnegie Mellon (Tartans).. 

Wilkes (Colonels)....... 

Moravian (Greyhounds).... 



Mellon Bank 

YrU\'rewhywedoourverybest® 


View the Heavens 


(PR) — The public is once 
again invited to enjoy the won¬ 
ders of the evening sky from 
Juniata College's Paul E Hickes 
Observatory which is located 
behind the Science Center on 
Round Top. The observatory will 
be open from 8:00 p.m. to 9:00 
p.m. every clear Monday and 
Thursday night through Monday, 
April 26. 

Sparkling Venus can be seen 
close to the western horizon at 
sunset until the aid of March. 
After that date, a very bright Jupi¬ 
ter will appear above the eastern 
horizon at sunset and will be visi¬ 
ble all night. We will use the tele¬ 
scope to spot Jupiter’s four 
largest moons, the same four 
which were first seen by Galileo 
in the early 1600’s. Mars, the Red 
Planet, will be visible high over¬ 
head after the sun sets, but will 


fade in brightness as the days 
pass. 

In addition to the planets men¬ 
tioned above, we will view the 
Moon (First Quarter on 3/30 and 
Full on 4/6), a number of constel¬ 
lations, and Comet Schaumasse. 
You will have to view the Lyrid 
meteor shower on your own, 
however, as it will peak (about 15 
meteors per hour) prior to morn¬ 
ing twilight on April 22. 


Classifieds 

CRUISE SHIP EMPLOYMENT 
— Now hiring students. $300/5900 
wkly. Summer/Full Time. Tour 
Guides, Gift Shop Sales, Deck 
Hands, Bartenders, Casino Dealers, 
Etc. World travel — Caribbean, 
Alaska, Europe, Hawaii. No Experi¬ 
ence Necessary. Call 
1-602-680-0323 Ext 23. 


Jfwiti^don ,“PA IfcfcSL 















Juniata Museum Juniata Well Represented 
Houses History At NCUR in Utah 


By Sherry Coons 

At a lime when most administra¬ 
tion, faculty, and students are con¬ 
cerned with die future of Juniata 
College, it is nice t6 take time to look 
back ai the school’s rich heritage. 

Through the efforts of contribu¬ 
tors, coordinators, student interns, 
and other concerned people, the 
Juniata College Museum was estab¬ 
lished in 1965. After the construc¬ 
tion of the L.A. Bceghly Library, it 
was possible to transform the 
upstairs of Carnegie Hall, the former 
library building, into a showplace 
for many years of the college’s .his¬ 
tory. To this day, the holdings con¬ 
tinue to increase, creating memories 
for years to come. 

Harold B. Brumbaugh, vice presi¬ 
dent of college relations emeritus, 
currently serves as curator of the 
museum. He, with the help of some 
faculty, staff, and students, has man¬ 
aged to organize and catalog all die 
museum holdings. Although most of 
the items are historically significant 
to only the college, two of the most 
prized pieces in the collection come 
from the heritage of the surrounding 
community. A fragment of the sec¬ 
ond standing stone (the original 
stone was cither removed or destroy¬ 
ed by the Indians when they left this 
area around 1754) bearing the names 
of settlers in the area is the only 
known piece in existence. This frag¬ 
ment is possibly the most valuable 
part of Huntingdon's history around 
today. The museum aboconuana the 
heavy iron chest that served as the 
safe for the first hank in Huntingdon. 

Juniata-related memorabilia 
includes the original pump organ 
from the Founders Hall Chapel, old 
desks and chairs, the wtique switch¬ 
board used by the eoHege until two, 
and countless coHsclh— «f pen¬ 
nants, paper weights, key chains, 
and sports souvenirs. Other co l l e ge 
holdings include imues of the school 
paper, The JunloHan, formerly 
known as The Ech%oU textbooks, 
yearbooks, along wifo aondhooks 

*— — -« - - -n * 

tram mm niu«|Wfranilu 
(foe name used befose “Juniata Col¬ 
lege" was esubtifoed), and hwt- 
foefo of photographs dating back to 
^htefini. v 


Hnc unique feature of the museum 
is the “Wall of Fame” or the 10-year 
Faculty Club. This portion of the 
museum is a large- scale pictorial 
exhibit of all Juniata College faculty 
and supporting staff who have at 
least ten years of service at the col¬ 
lege. Some of these photos may 
invoke a chuckle from current stu¬ 
dents, but many alumni may look at 
them and reminisce on how things 
used to be. 

Also housed in the museum are 
souvenirs from alumni trips abroad 
and a Heart of India exhibit which 
relates to the general education 
course currently being taught. 

In addition to its many other fine 
collections, the museum boasts the 
art work of some of the college’s 
past and present faculty members. 
The holdings include the works of 
David Emmert, the first drawing and 
painting teacher, Alexander 
McBride, and Jack Troy. 

The Juniata College Museum is 
open to public from 1-4 p.m. Mon¬ 
days and by appointment. Anyone 
interested in either a guided or self 
tour should drop by the museum or 
contact H. B. Brumbaugh. The 
museum is located on the top floor of 
Carnegie Hall, just above Shoemak¬ 
er Galleries. 

The next time you get stressed, as 
many students do, over forms and 
applications asking your plans for 
the future, take time out, relax, and 
enjoy the glimpses of the past pro¬ 
vided by the Juniata College 
Museum. 

April 

Is 

National 

Month 


By Jeremy Stipkala 
Seventeen students and five profes¬ 
sors from Juniata College attended 
the Seventh National Conference on 
Undergraduate Research (NCUR) at 
the University of Utah in Salt Lake 
City March 24-28. The students 
were part of a near record number of 
student researchers gathered from 
across the country to present the 
results of their work. The Juniata 
contingent consisted of: Alison 
Battistella, John Brenner Jr., Steve 
Brunette, Todd Cammarata, Anita 
Cardaraone, Guenter Engling, Brian 
Hack, Mike Han cox, Harold Hersey, 
Jennifer Kowalski, John Lowe, Anji 
Searfoss, Jennifer Shriver, Courtney 
Spencer, Becky Sponsler, Jennifer 
Sterner, and Jeremy Stipkala, and 
Professors Dave Reingold, Loren 
Rhodes, Jim Rieker, Karen Rosell, 
and Paul Schetlicr. 

The conference was held at the 
University of Utah, which is situated 
at the edge of the Wasatch Moun¬ 
tains above Salt Lake City. Each 
student had to prepare either a 
15-minute talk or a poster document¬ 
ing his or her research. An exception 
to this was the spontaneous Todd 
Chmmarata, who had planned on 
presenting a talk and a poster, yet 
opted instead to ad lib a second 
speech! The research topics ranqed 
from John Brenner’s “The Existence 
of Government and Law in Appala¬ 
chia: Huntingdon County, Pa., 
1787-1810," to the organic chemi¬ 
stry revealed by the “Team Reing¬ 
old" presenters Steve Brunette, 
Guenter Engling, and Jenn Kowals¬ 
ki. Besides other parts of History and 
Chemistry, the areas of Ait History, 
Biology, and Computer Science also 
saw significant and well-received 
contributions from Juniata 

When not presenting research, 
conference Menders took the oppor¬ 
tunity to see what other students 
were doing. There was plenty of 
time to hear talks given by other 
Wntrnh , and foe poster sessions 
provided a quick and convenient 
way of viewing foe results of dozens 
of interfiling projects in a short 
amount of time. In addition. Plenary 
Speakers addressed the entire 


conference on topics ranging from and professors. The city is the mecca 
Dr. Carl Djerassi’s talk on "Science for the Church of Jesus Christ of 
in Fiction" to Mr. Nell Painter’s Latter Day Saints, or Mormons, and 
discussion of “Representing downtown Salt Lake City is the site 
(Sojourner) Truths," pointing out the of their famous Temple Square, 
inaccuracies of biased reporting of Besides being a religious center, 
historical events. Temple Square is also a tourist 

Salt Lake City and the surround- attraction and there were smiling 
ing country side provided much 

recreation for the Juniata students (Continued on Page 2) 

Georgia Students React 
to Lull In Flag Battle 


(CPS)ATLANTA - Even 
though Georgia Gov. Zell Miller 
recently abandoned the fight to 
remove a Confederate symbol 
from the state flag, some students 
say the battle has just begun. 

The governor, who withdrew 
his proposal in early March, was 
unable to gamer enough support 
from the Legislature to alter the 
flag, said the governor’s deputy 
press secretary Peggy Moody. 

The battle has raged since 
May, when the governor 
attempted to introduce legislation 
to have the Confederate stars and 
bars, which were added in 1956, 
removed from the flag before 
Atlanta hosts the 1994 Super 
Bowl and the 1996 Olympics. 

The skirmish, however, shows 
no signs of ending, and officials 
predict a state referendum next 
year to resolve the matter. 

“This is an issue that just won’t 
go away,” Moody said. 

Some objected to the gover¬ 
nor’s plan, saying that banning 
the battle symbol is not enough, 
and they want to go back to the 
original 1799 Georgia flag 
design, or to have an entirely new 
one designed. 

Hundreds of college students 
marched, protested, and at one 
point, burned the flag in demon¬ 
strations throughout Atlanta. 

“People don’t realize the 
pre-1956 (lag is an adaptation of 
the Confederate national flag. 
Why go from the Confederate 
battle flag to the Confederate 


national flag? It’s six of one, half 
dozen of another,” said Lawrence 
Philpolt, a junior at Georgia Slate 
University and a member of 
Descendants of Enslaved 
Africans. 

Philpolt described himself as a 
“major instigator” in February’s 
flag burning incident. “We did 
not bum it to be radical. We 
burned it to show how fed up we 
were. We didn’t want the march 
to be just another watered-down 
march ” Philpott said. 

Philpolt said a growing num¬ 
ber of students are becoming 
involved in the flag controversy, 
and next year will bring even 
more demonstrations. 

“We support changing the 
flag, but not to the pre-1956 ver¬ 
sion because that flag was 
adapted from the Confederate 
national Lag,” said Philpott, who 
charged the governor with 
attempting to change the flag for 
“image purposes” before the 
1996 Olympics and the 1994 
Super Bowl. 

Philpott said that many stu¬ 
dents were unaware that the gov¬ 
ernor’s plan to return to the 
pre-1956 flag would allow an 
adaption of the Confederate 
national flag to fly over the 
state’s public buildings. 

Philpott said his organization 
in launching a massive campaign 
to submit a proposal to the Legis¬ 
lature that die flag be returned to 

*' (Continued on Page 2) 
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Editorial 

The Definition of a 
Liberal Arts Education 


Juniata 


When rumors began spreading 
across campus about the possibil¬ 
ity of faculty cuts, many people 
perceived this as a threat to Junia¬ 
ta *s ability to provide a truly 
liberal arts education. The ques¬ 
tion then becomes “What is a 
liberal arts education?** 

The Juniata College mission 
statement states that the aim of a 
liberal arts education is “to 
awaken the students to the 
empowering richness of the mind 
and to enable them to lead fulfill¬ 
ing and useful lives.” Disap¬ 
pointed with the seemingly 
vagueness of this statement as an 
operational definition, I trekked 
across campus to Beeghly 
Library to find out what the 
experts have to say. 

For all my research, 1 can easi¬ 
ly give you an idea of what a 
liberal arts education is not. A 
liberal arts education is not just 
the allied health professions; it 
isn't just the humanities. In fact, 
it isn't just academics. 

Bowen and Douglas (1971) 
explained that a good libera! arts 
education is “more than facts and 
ideas measured by tests.** It 
encompasses development of 
outlooks, attitudes, values, 
motives, character and personali¬ 
ty. This is facilitated by personal 
interaction, largely with faculty 
members. 

So if I’m here to develop basi¬ 
cally every aspect of my very 
being, why am I doing this in 
school? What exactly is the 
purpose of a liberal arts educa¬ 
tion as contrasted from the more 
economical option, “finding 
one“s seif*? Mayhew (1962) 
listed the following as the 


purpose of a liberal arts 
education: 

* Christian scholarship; 

* liberalizing studies; 

* high academic standards; 

* preparation for the 
professions. 

He then added that the general 
education received at a libera! 
arts institution produces a level of 
maturity which allows for 
“consistent values” and the abili¬ 
ty to “make efficient use of 
leisure time.” As I see it, these 
characteristics are tapped 
through extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties, with or without leadership 
roles. 

So 1 know what I'm doing here 
(developing) and why I’m doing 
it (i.e. the purposes of a liberal 
arts education), but how do they 
know whether or not I have 
acquired all I can from my liberal 
arts education? If, as Bowen and 
Douglas pointed out, a good 
liberal arts education cannot be 
measured by simple tests, how 
can it be measured? According to 
a committee report published in 
1961, a liberally educated person 
claims the following 
characteristics: 

* verbally literate and articu¬ 
late, in the languages of both the 
arts and the sciences; 

* informed of the social and 
spiritual environment and of how 
it pertains to the individual; 

* sensitive to values of life, 
including their meaning and 
significance; 

* able to understand the 
present in relation to the past and 
the future; 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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(Con’t from Page 1) 
Mormons greeting Juniata visitors 
everywhere. The mountains above 
the city saw a hardy band of Juniata 
students and professors, led by Salt 
Lake City native Dr. Paul Schettler, 
climb to 6,800 feet near Dr. Scfaet- 
tler’s boyhood home. Several 
students took advantage of “the 
world's greatest snow* to spend a 
day out on the slopes skiing. 
Pennsylvania slopes will probably 
appear rather flat to these avid skiers 
next season! 

The Juniata contingent had fee 

I Georgia — 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

the 1799 design, which was a 
white state seal on a blue field, or 
that schoolchildren be allowed to 
design an entirely new state flag. 

Other students support Gov. 
Miller’s proposal to return to fee 
prc-1956 edition of fee flag, and 
said they will support any efforts 
he makes wife next year’s Legis¬ 
lature to do so. 

Stacey Abrams, a sophomore 
from Spclman College and a 
member offee City Council’s 
Community Relations Commit¬ 
tee, worked on a special commit¬ 
tee wife fee governor to have the 
flag altered. Abrams said that 
while Spclman students may dif¬ 
fer on methods to alter fee flag, 
most are in favor of at least drop¬ 
ping the Confederate battle 
symbol. 

*T find it degrading to people 
of African-American descent and 
believe it fosters a separatist atti¬ 
tude,” Abrams said. “The South 
needs to move beyond it." 

Abrams said the matter was 
dropped because fee Legislature 
ran out of time and most mem¬ 
bers were up for re-election. 

“The history of fee flag is feat 
fee Confederate (battle) emblem 
was not put there in fee 1860s, but 
was put there in 1956 in reaction 
to desegregation,” Abrams said, 
“There is a very strong sentiment 
in the rural countries to keep the 
Old South, the Dixie flag." 

Abrams said she is uncertain 
whether the matter will ever be 
resolved. 

“Attitudes need to be changed 
before fee flag can be changed. 
The fact feat fee flag still exists... 

Internships- 

(Con’t from Page 6) 

Stipend: $5/day. Intern provides 
own housing (though help is 
provided with leads). AppHcalion 
deadliae: April 30. 

PoL ScL, PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global 
Security, Washington, D.C. Numer¬ 
ous internships with this organiza¬ 
tion working to promote peace, 
nuclear disarmament, and stop glob¬ 
al arms trade. Pay: S5Q/wk. 

Ed ncatio n/Special Ed/Psych/ 
Sociology POEsjTARGET Inc., 
Westminster, Md. Summer oounse- 
loyxisitions working .with persons 

10 bedroom lodge os Deep Oeek 


good fortune to meet with Dr. 
Sharon McCarthy, who was a Drey¬ 
fus Foundation Fellow Visiting 
Professor of Chemistry at Juniata 
from 1989—1991. She is now an 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry at 
Chicago State University. Also, 
Robbie lulicci (Juniata Cbllege '90) 
and his dog Jake accompanied Dr. 
Schettler et al on the climb in the 
mountains. Robbie is in his third 
year of graduate school in the 
Chemistry Department at the 
University of Utah, where be is 
pursuing a Ph.D. degree. 


it is like a banner to the rest of the 
World that says Georgia still fos¬ 
ters the attitude of racism." 

Heidi Sanders, a Spelman 
freshman from Louisiana, agreed 
wife Abrams. 

“I have a problem wife the 
flag," she said. “I think that a lot 
of people arc using fee fact feat it 
reflects their (Southern) heritage. 
It is a cop-out.” 

John Bradberry, president of 
the Student Government Associ¬ 
ation at the University of Georgi- 
a, Athens, Ga., told the Red & 
Black, an independent student 
newspaper, that he was opposed 
to changing fee flag. 

“I have very latent feelings 
about fee flag issue, but my own 
personal view is that fee flag 
should remain the same,” Brad- 
beny said. “It doesn't offend me, 
but I can understand why other 
people would be offended. 
Growing up as a white Souther¬ 
ner, I never thought it was meant 
to offend me, but if it offends 
other people, then feat’s what fee 
legislature will have to look at.” 

Dorothy Olsen, director of the 
Georgia State Museum, said she 
has gotten calls from as far as 
Japan concerning fee flag issue. 

“The South tends to be roman¬ 
tic,” said Olsen, explaining why 
some people have difficulty let¬ 
ting go of the much-disputed 
Confederate battle flag. 

“The whole point is fee battle 
flag has become a symbol of 
oppression, especially to fee 
blacks,” Olsen said. “The previ¬ 
ous flag is also a Confederate 
flag, but it is not associated with 
abuse, as fee battle flag is.” 


Lake in MD. Pay: $250/week, plus 
free room & board. Application 
deadline: May I. 

Elen, Education POEs: 
Huntingdon County Library, 
Huntingdon, Pa. Summer program¬ 
ming aide in* Children’s Dept, to 
work in planning and implementing 
children's library activities. Apply 
immediately. 



Mens- 

(Con’t from Page 8) 

ner went 4- 7 last season. The Bren¬ 
ners were 3-8 at the #1 doubles spot 
to push their career record to 11-20. 

The team's other returning letter- 
winner is sophomore Chad Lauer. 
Lauer was 3 h 6 in doubles play last 
year, but lost his only appearance in 
singles action. 

“Our chances for an improved 
season hinge around the level of play 
at the lower end of the roster,” said 
Jaeger. “If we produce there, we 
should be competitive against most 
of our opponents.” 

Jaeger has 11 players, including 
four freshmen, battling for positions 
in the line-up. Juniata, in its 63id 
season of varsity competition, is 
looking for its first winning season 
since 1988. 


Juniata 
Lacrosse 
Hits Hard 

By Chris Ostrowski 
Men's lacrosse opened up their 
season at York this year. The club 
faced a loss of 11-4, however the 
Indians did manage a bench clear 
and assisted in removing two of 
York's players due to injuries. 
The goals were scored by Mike 
Schmuff, Frank Romeo, Chris 
Ostrowski and John Cumberland. 
Initiating the bench clear were 
Tom “Tiny” McClain and Brian 
Paine. Rob Plank managed to 
form a crater in the field when he 
planted the body of a York victim 
while Chris Szejk showed his 
hidden offensive abilities. 
Graham Robbins forgot at times 
that he was playing lacrosse and 
decided to tackle a few York 
players. All in all, the game was 
an indicator of the progress the 
Indians have made since last 
season and a passible forshadow- 
ing of ambulance trips to JC Blair 
for future opponents. The year 
promises to be one filled with an 
upgraded style of collisions and a 
new demension of finesse. 

Future bouts will include 
Bloomsburg, Penn State, 
Messiah, Mifllinburg, and Pitt's 
varsity team on their heated turf. 
Spring Fest weekend, the Indians 
will provide you with three home 
games to experience. Watch for 
game postings and come join the 
fun. The first weekend after 
Easter, the tribe plays a Saturday 
game at home, against Messiah. 
Go Indians!! 

Classifieds 

CRUISE SHIP EMPLOYMENT 

— Now hiring students. 
$300/5900 weekly. Summcr/Ful I 
Time. Tour Guides, Gift Shop 
Sales, Deck Hands, Bartenders, 
Casino Dealers, Etc. World travel 

— Caribbean, Alaska, Europe, 
Hawaii; No Experience Neces- 
««y. Call 1-602-0323 Ext 23. 
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AEjTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


ASO Presents BACH Choir 


On Saturday, April 10 the 
Altoona Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Frederick 
Morden, will present the BACH 
Choir of Pittsburgh in an Easter/ 
Passover observance concert fea¬ 
turing Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
Elijah. The concert will be held at 
8 p.m. in the Altoona Area Senior 
High School Auditorium. 

The BACH Choir of Pitts¬ 
burgh is one of Pittsburgh’s old¬ 
est and largest choral organiza¬ 
tions. With over eighty volunteer 
singers from throughout Pitts¬ 
burgh, the choir presents three 
major concerts and many guest 
performances throughout the 
year. 

The choir has expanded its sea¬ 
son to include many perfor¬ 
mances with symphony orche¬ 


stras throughout Pennsylvania 
including the Johnstown and 
Westmoreland Orchestras, Pitts¬ 
burgh Civic Orchestra, the Pitts¬ 
burgh Ballet Theatre, River City 
Brass Band and the Bedford 
Springs Festival. 

Saturday, April 10, the BACH 
Choir will perform choral 
excerpts from Felix Mendels¬ 
sohn’s oratorio, Elijah. Com¬ 
pleted in 1846, Elijah contains 
some of the most recognizable 
music, with Biblical text, includ¬ 
ing the tenor aria “If with all your 
hearts" and “O Rest in the Lord” 
sung by the alto soloist. The 
BACH Choir will perform some 
of the most stirring choruses from 
Elijah including “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord," “Baal, we cry to 
thee,” and “Thanks be to God.” 


‘Amos & Andrew’ Star 
Talks About Racism 


By Ian Spelling 
Special Correspondent 
College Press Service 

Samuel L. Jackson is one of the 
busiest men in movies. The actor has 
been a virtual regular in Spike Lee’s 
films and appeared in everything 
from Ragtime to Loaded Weapon 1. 
Now there’s “Amos & Andrew,” 
which pits the actor against Nicolas 
Cage in a timely, satirical comedy. 

Jackson plays Andrew Sterling, a 
black Pulitzer Prize winner who 
moves into his exclusive island 
home, only to be mistaken for a thief 
by neighbors and the police, then 
paired with Amos Odell (Cage), a 
jailed petty criminal who thinks he’ll 
be freed if he covers the police 
chiefs mistake by posing as a hos¬ 
tage taker. Only, it doesn’t work out 
that way, and the two men are soon 
dodging bullets, dogs and each 
other. 

Jackson is pleased with the film 
because, between the laughs and 
without bludgeoning it’s audience, it 
deals with such serious issues as race 
and class. 

,MS“The message is simplistic to 
me,” he explains. “It’s something I 
had to start trying to live with two or 
three years ago. I can’t walk around 
with my blackness on my sleeve or 
using my race as some loaded gun, 
an excuse for everything that does or 
doesn’t happen for me. I try to treat 
people the way I want to be treated or 
expect to be treated and, hopefully., 
they”U treat me the same.” 

Bom in Atlanta, Jackson attended 
Morehouse College in the 1960s. 
White there, Jackson and several 
other students interrupted a meeting 
of the school’s trustees and locked in 
everybody, including two federal 
judges. 

“It was a predominantly black, 
all-male school with no black people 
on the board, no student voice, no 
African-American or African stu¬ 
dies being taught ” he recalls. “A lot 
of things needed to be addressed, 
and they were ” 

Though suspended, Jackson fin¬ 
ished school and pursued an acting 
career. He found roles in plays, 
among them “Mother Courage and 
Her Children,” then jumped in films, 
returning to the stage whenever 
possible. - ..... 


In June, Steven Spielberg 
unle^hes his dinosaurs-escape-the- 
park epic, “Jurassic Park,” with 
Jackson running the park from a con¬ 
trol room. After that is a cameo in 
“True Romance,” followed by 
“Menace to Society.” 

As his fame grows, Jackson real¬ 
izes blacks may look to him as a role 
model. “That role model issue com¬ 
es up a lot. I’m going to be bad guys. 
I’m going to be good buys,” says 
Jackson. “I’m going to be whatever 
the best role for me is at the time. 

“If you want to deal with me as a 
role model, check with me at home. 
My daughter and l sit and do her 
homework. I’m a college graduate. 
I’m a firm believer in education. My 
wife and I have been together 22 
years. I’m a role model in that 
respect, but don’t ask me to play 
some very good role because he’s 
acriminal and some kid is going to 
see it and pick up a gun. I don’t 
believe it." 

Likewise, Jackson refuses to put 
pressure on himself when it comes to 
awards. Though many moviegoers 
and critics felt he deserved an Oscar 
nomination for his performance in 
“Jungle Fever," Jackson doesn’t 
concern himself with such matters. * 

“When it’s time, it'll be time. 
(Awards) aren’t all it’s about,” he 
says. “When people approach me 
and say, 'I like your work,’ that 
means a lot to me. They don’t say, ‘I 
really like you.’ They separate me, 
Sam Jackson, from the work I do. 
They appreciate each character I 
play. 

“That’s what it’s about” 


Juniata—— 

(Con’t from Page 8) 

er Washington set a new school 
record in the long jump with a 
second-place effort of 16*6.75*. She 
also finished second in the triple 
jump. 

Junior Fritz Bayer was third in the 
men's high jump (6*6) while fresh- 
AanJaliM.Uag wasfobrthihtlie 
shW-pdt(45’U3"). 


Nanation will be provided by 
Rabbi Richard Zionis of Temple I 
Beth Israel. 

Also scheduled on the even¬ 
ing’s program will be the Refor- 
mation Symphony by 
Mendelssohn. 

Prior to the BACH Choir con¬ 
cert a Classical Cuisine dinner 
will be available to subscribers 
and single ticket patrons. The 
dinner will be held at the Allegro 
Restaurant from 5:30 until 7:30 
p.m. Reservations must be made 
through the symphony office at 
943- 2500. 

Tickets and information are 
available by phoning the sym¬ 
phony office at 943-2500 week¬ 
days between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
or by stopping at the symphony 
office at 1331 12th Avenue, 
Gables Building, Downtown. 


Award for 
New Smileys 

(O’Reilly & Associates, Inc.) 
SEBASTOPOL, CA ~ What began 
as a typographical icon attached to 
electronic mail messages to denote 
“Said with a cynical smile,” :-) has 
turned into a simple and often 
humorous dialect that is spoken 
throughout the computer under¬ 
ground. These electronic smileys (or 
“emoticons” as they are sometimes 
referred to by people with no sense 
of humor) are sideways expressions 
of basic emotions that color and clar¬ 
ify electronic mail. 

Six hundred and fifty of these 
unique electronic icons have been 
compiled in a new book from 
O’Reilly & Associates, SMILEYS 
($5.95, ISBN 1-56592-041-4; avail¬ 
able at local bookstores), by David 
Sanderson. 

Smileys let the communicator :-) 
smile on screen, of course, but she 
can also %-(l) laugh out loud, ;-) 
wink, :-(0) yell,:-( frown, and even 

drool. Smileys can also include 
sideways references to politics 7:’ 
Ronald Reagan, entertainment C:-= 
Charlie Chaplin, history $:-) George 
Washington, and myth @-) cyclops. 
SMILEYS records slang that will 
never be considered for entry into 
any dictionary, but nonetheless rum 
rife throughout a hidden culture with 
millions of adherents. 


BEST NEW SMILEY CONTEST 

In recognition of the publication 
of SMILEYS, O’Reilly & Associ¬ 
ates announces “The Best New Smi¬ 
ley Contest" The person submitting 
the best smiley not already found in 
SMILEYS by October 1, 1993 will 
win $500. New smileys should be 
submitted electronically to “smiley- 
@ora.com” or via surface mail to 
“Smiley Contest,” O’Reilly & Asso¬ 
ciates, Inc., 103 Morris St, Sebasto¬ 
pol, Calif. 95472. 

O’Reilly & Associates is recog¬ 
nized as the publisher of The Whole 
Internet User’s Guide & Catalog 
and other books about the Internet, 
UNIX, and The X Window System. 
Editor’s Note: Review copies of 
SMILEYS are available. To receive 
a copy contact Brian Erwin at 
707/829-0515 or brian@ora.com via 
the Internet 


PHYSICAL 

THERAPIST 



Articles 

Versus 

Photos 


(CPS)STANFORD,Calif. - A 
survey of Stanford University 
women students found that they 
liked the editorial content of such 
magazines as “Vogue” and “Gla¬ 
mour” but said the pictures of 
ultra-slim models undermined 
their self-esteem. 

The survey, done by Debbie 
Then, a social psychologist who 
received her doctorate in psy¬ 
chology and education from 
Stanford, was conducted last 
spring. Of the 75 students who 
responded, several said they 
found the articles on sex and 
health to be informative. 

However, nearly 50 percent 
said their self-esteem and confi¬ 
dence were undermined by the 
photographs, and 68 percent felt 
worse about their bodies. 

Of 61 women who answered 
the questions about eating habits, 
82 percent said they had been on 
a diet at some point in the past, 
and 10 percent said they were or 
had been bulimic or anorexic. 

Wrote one respondent: “I usu¬ 
ally feel terrible after going 
through a women’s magazine. 
On every page you are faced with 
pictures, articles or advertise¬ 
ments that point out your inade¬ 
quacies. I feel truly ‘lesser’ after 
reading one.” 


SIIE AH 
ARTISTRY 

1227 HOOKE 
STREET 

10% DISCOUNT 

TO M 

STUDENTS 


Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Juniata Night 
*2.75 With ID 
Every Tuesday 


CINEMA THEATRES 


The Cinema 

TEENAGE MUTNANT 
NINJA TURTLES III" (PG) 

Fri.. S,*i. Sr Sun. 

7 00 a 0 00 p in. 
Tues.- Uiurs. 

7:00 p.m. 

Fri.. Sat.. Sun. St Mo,. 
Matinee 
2:00 p.m. 


The Village 

HOMEWARD BOUND, 
THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY' (G) 

Fri.. Sat. & Sun .. 7:30 
Fri.. Sat.. Sun. & Mon. 
Matinee-2:30 p.m. 

’SCENT OF A WOMAN" (R) 

Fri.. Sat. & Sun. 
9:30 p.m. 

Mon. Thurs. 

7:30 p.m. 


CINEMA & VILLAGE 
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Your First 18 Jobs 


By Ken Wax 

Firefighter. Astronaut. Scien¬ 
tist. President, Every six-year- 
old knows what job they want 
when they grow up. 

Fifteen years rater, few are so 
certain. Most students and grads 
know' they want to be successful, 
but are not positive about the 
precise path their lives will take. 
And that’s okay. 

One of the big lies of the world 
is that the incredibly successful 
people always knew what they 
wanted to do with their lives. 

You see it in autobiographies. 
“Even at age seven, I knew I 
would be a world leader.” It 
seems every achiever had a 
master plan, a visionary calling, 
since the time they got out of 
diapers. 

Which makes it very depress¬ 
ing for everyone else, who aren’t 
really 2 !! that sure what they 
want to do. I f the truly great clear¬ 
ly saw their destiny early on, 
what's in store for me? 

The fact is that no one knows 
what they want to do when they 
grow up. And that includes 30 
year olds, 40 year olds, 50 year 
olds, etc. That’s why so many 
people change careers. Top 
executives quit to become teach¬ 
ers. Professors become novelists. 
Insurance salesmen become 
comics. Police officers open 
flower shops. Stock brokers 




By Chris Gahagen 

I would like to use this forum to 
address the anonymous letter sent to 
The Juniatian this past week. 

First, I quote, “...The Student 
Government failed to advertise their 
own elections.” This is absolutely 
not true. The elections were adver¬ 
tised in the newspaper for a month in 
advance. 

Next, I would like to address the 
statement, “...functions as a crutch 
for whatever the administration 
wants.” This is entirely offensive. 
The author asks about curriculum. 


leave high paid pressure to 
become low paid artists. And 
love it. 

Very often, people spend 
years, decades in the business 
world discovering what they 
hate, and what they love. Only 
then do they focus their energies 
in that area and excel. 

A study of people who became 
millionaires by age 40 found that 
they held an average of 18 jobs 
before launching the idea that 
made their fortune. They were 
learning at each one. 

Those destiny claims in maga¬ 
zine articles and biographies tend 
to be die product of poor memo¬ 
ries. Few people will admit that 
they stumbled, derriere- 
back wards into the field in 
which they later excelled. When 
being interviewed decades later, 
they seem so much wiser explain¬ 
ing their life as a well choreo¬ 
graphed vision. 

One candid fellow who 
doesn’t sing that song is James 
Morton, Chief Executive Officer 
of John Hancock Insurance. 
That’s a position which oversees 
thousands of people, and earns a 
salary of many thousands of 
dollars. When he was asked how 
he got to such heights, he didn**t 
shovel any of the “master plan” 
bull. 

“I know how 1 got here. It was 
mostly happenstance. When 1 
first came to Boston looking for a 



Killing Time 


job, this was the only company 
that would hire me.” 

Morton”s story is the norm, 
although his truthfulness is 
exceptional. 

Another such candid person is 
Alan Rosenspan. He’s a creative 
director in the advertising field. 
By the time he was in his early 
thirties, he had won more “Echo” 
awards for direct marketing 
results than anyone else in the 
world. His creative work had him 
living on three continents. Did he 
envision this success when hewas 
in college? 

“I didn’t even know I’d get 
into advertising back then. If it 
wasn’t for an ad I saw, I wouldn’t 
be in this field.” 

So in a world where pressures 
abound, don’t feel bad if you're 
not positive about how you want 
to spend the rest of your life. 
You’re not alone. 

You’re in great company. 


Ken Wax is a former Fortune 
500 hiring manager whose 
consulting firm advises employ¬ 
ers in the area of recruiting. You 
can send questions or comments 
to him at 170 Worcester Road, 
Wellesley, MA 02181. 


faculty cut-backs, etc. Well, students 
(most of which are not Student 
Government representatives) serve 
the student interest on faculty and 
trustee committees. Judicial Board, 
curriculum committees, etc. Also, 
they report back to Student Govern¬ 
ment through are College Gover¬ 
nance Committee. 

What have we done? Students 
wanted to make local calls, so we 
bought local-access phones. 
Students were unhappy, so Brad 
Haubert proposed a policy that used 
disciplinary fines to repair miscella¬ 
neous damage on residence halls. 
SAC approved the policy. PAR 
students wanted to have the options 
in campus health care most students 
do, so we got it for them. 

Finally, I issue the challenge to 
the whole student body. Make sure 
your senator hears from you. Leave 


constructive comments on our bulle¬ 
tin board (outside our office). Call us 
at 643-2052. Show up at our meet¬ 
ings (our next is Wednesday, April 
14 at 7:00 p.m. in the TNT lounge). 

Yes, the Student Government is 
the voice of the students, so make 
your voices heard to us. 

Finally, I’ll take this opportunity 
to introduce myself as the next 
Student Government President. I 
hope people will take the time to talk 
to their senators and speak their 
minds. I encourage you all to take a 
part in next year’s Student 
Government. 

To the person who wrote the 
letter, and those who share the opin¬ 
ions, I encourage you to take an 
active role next year, perhaps 
through becoming a senator. 


Health Professions Announcements 

1. Any students interested in 
touring the Altoona Hospital 
Medical Technology facility on 
Wednesday, April 14, at 2 pjn. 
should see Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier 
as soon as possible. 

2. The lecture scheduled for 
Wednesday, April 14, by Nancy 

Del Giorno from the Allied 
Health College of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son has been cancelled. Students 
who would like to contact Ms. 
Del Giomo by telephone may do 
so through Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier. 

X SdbbrilV 

of Dentistry is presenting a free 
6-week orientation program from 
July 12 through Aug. 20 to intro¬ 
duce African American and Lati¬ 
no students to the dentistry 
profession. Application deadline 
is April 15. See Dr. Kirchhof- 
*/Glazier for details. * 


By Mumia Abu-Jamal 

It is easy for one engaged within a 

lower form of life. P 8Uanl 

Very easy. 

Far too easy. 

Few jobs offer lower public 
prestige, and the transition from 
“prison guard” to “correctional 
officer” has done, nothing to shatter 
that public perception. 

But for me to rail here against 
them, as people who are somehow 
subhuman for how they earn their 
living would be easy - but wrong. 

Students of the social science of 
psychology are aware of the Zimbar- 
do study, an experiment conducted 
by psychology professor P.G. 
Zirobardo based upon the mindsets 
of the keepers and the kept. 

Briefly put, Zimbardo used a 
number of his students, randomly 
selected, as guards and prisoners in a 
unit in the University designed to 
resemble a detention area. 

All of the students, both those 
selected as “guards" and “prison¬ 
ers,” came from a generally similar 
class and socioeconomic back¬ 
ground and were racially 
homogenous. 

Zirobardo found that in a relative¬ 
ly short span of time, some of the 
“guards” went out of their way to 
treat some of the “prisoners” cruelly, 
and quickly developed a “brutal” 
reputation that violated “prison” 
rules. 

The so-called “good guards” 
either ignored the treatment or simp¬ 
ly turned their heads. None reported 

Counselor’s 

Comer 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 

“How do we help and encour¬ 
age women to get out of abusive 
relationships?” was the major 
question raised in the last 
Counselor’s Comer article. More 
specifically, what can be done 
right here at Juniata College to 
deal more effectively with an 
issue that has gotten worse on 
college and university campuses 
across the nation during the past 
several years? 

First of all, since a major 
reason for staying in an abusive 
relationship is fear of being 
abused even more, it is critical to 
create an environment that will 
not tolerate the abusive behavior. 
In other words, victims must be 
reasonably assured that they will 
be protected from their abusers 
should they choose to report the 
situation. 

Much the same as protection 
from abuse orders are issued in 
cases involving abuse in local 
communities, restraining orders 
may be issued for Juniata College 
students to keep alleged abusers 
from coming anywhere near their 
victims. 

Protection from retaliation is 
the first essential step in the over¬ 
all process of eliminating abuse 
within relationships. 

Some may well argue that 
anyone can accuse anyone else of 


the improper treatment to the “prison 
warden” (Professor Zimbardo). 

Conversely, those in the role of 
“prisoners” fell to the part as if living 
it. Some wept, many begged for 
release from detention. Indeed, the 
psychological pain and trauma 
inflicted upon the prisoners was so 
significant, and their deterioration 
was so rapid that the Zimbardo 
experiment was terminated to 
prevent irreparable damage. 

Findings of the study? In a 
nutshell, that power corrupts, as 
Lord Acton said, an3 absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

No institution invests more abso¬ 
lute power into it’s agents over 
(alleged) fellow citizens than do 
prisons, which run on a regimen of 
repression designed to deny the 
littlest freedom. 

When we consider the damage 
wreaked by the relatively short¬ 
lived Zimbardo study, and the fact 
that the experiment involved 
members of a similar class and back¬ 
ground, one cannot help but 
conclude that class, regional, socioe¬ 
conomic and racial differences 
between guards and prisoners are 
recipes for disaster. 

The very incontrovertible fact that 
a majority (approximately 67%) of 
state prisoners are black and/or 
Hispanic, from urban centers, and 
that most prisons are situated in rural 
boondocks (with a majority coming 
from these mostly white regions to 
work) exacerbates the very ills found 
in the Zimbardo study. 

The prognosis is grim. 



abusive behavior and the accused 
is seemingly stripped of due 
process. Both the alleged victim 
and the alleged abuser will be 
afforded complete and total 
protection under the law at 
Juniata. 

A second step in dealing effec¬ 
tively with abusive relation¬ 
ships has to do with educational 
efforts at helping males in 
relearning their traditional 
approach toward women. 
Cbntrol, dominance and power 
are just three of many issues to 
examine with college males in 
this educational, relearning 
process. 

Most college men are not 
aggressive in their relationships 
with the opposite sex and most 
college men treat women with 
respect. Appropriate behavior 
can be modeled by these men in 
the relearning process and they 
can prove valuable resources as 
contronters to inappropriate, 
aggressive behaviors exhibited 
by their fellow male students. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Wayfarer’s 

Journal 


Hey Juniata, Caroline and 
Matt! 

To those of you who do not 
know me, which is probably the 
gross majority, 1 am one of the 
three International “Juniata" 
students spending a year in 
Marburg, Germany. Even though 
I am supposed to be in Germany, 
I just got back from three weeks 
of sun and warmth in Spain. That 
is one of the many fringe benefits 
of studying abroad. What are the 
others? Not that much stress. 


getting to meet people from all 
over the place and being invited 
by them to spend time at their 
bouses in exotic places. Is this 
making you sick? While you are 
getting hit with this nasty bliz¬ 
zard (which is tops in the news 
over here), we've been having 
60-70 degree, sunny weather in 
Germany!! Kim, isn't there some 
type of two-year deal we could 
work out? 

George B. Heinrich III 


Key to Bigger Paycheck 


(CPS) WASHINGTON - By 
1990, one-fourth of American adults 
had earned a degree beyond high 
school and were receiving bigger 
paychecks as a result, a Census 
Bureau report says. 

The report said those who earn 
degrees beyond high school (252 
percent) make an every $2,231 
monthly compared to $1,280 for 
those who have some college but no 
degree, $1,077 for those who have 
only a high school diploma, and 
$492 for those without a high school 
diploma. 

The report, titled “What’s It 
Worth? Educational Background 
and Economic Status: Spring 1990,” 
said that most advanced degree 
holders have either executive, admi¬ 
nistrative or managerial positions, or 


work in professional specialties. 

There was a significant increase in 
the percentage of people who earned 
a degree beyond high school 
compared with 1984, when 20.7 of 
American adults earned a degree, 
and 1987, when 233 percent earned 
a degree. 

The report also said that 27 
percent of men have college degrees 
compared with about 24 percent of 
women, and found that college 
degrees are held by 26.4 percent of 
whites, 14 percent of blacks, and 
11 j 6 percent of Hispanics. 

Business degrees are the most 
popular of all postsecondary 
degrees, and law, medical and dental 
degrees account for 56 percent of all 
professional and doctorate degrees. 


Senate: Motor-Voter Bill 


(CPS)WASHINGTON - The 
Senate has reached a compromise 
on a bill designed to make voter 
registration easier. 

The agreement ended a Repu¬ 
blican filibuster blocking action 
on the so-called “motor voter" 
bill, but it may set up a fight with 
the House, which has passed a 
different version of the 
legislation. 

In the Senate bill. Democrats 
apeed to Republican demands to 
place limits on public agencies 


where people could register to 
vote. 

Registration would be required 
at motor vehicle registration 
offices, disability offices and 
military recruitment offices. 
States would be allowed to 
conduct registration at welfare 
and unemployment offices, but 
wouldn’t be required to do so. 

Congress passed a similar 
motor-voter bill last year, and 
former President George Bush 
vetoed the measure. 


Editorial 

(Con’t from Page 2) 

* able to decide and act as a 
responsible moral being. 

Here it is in a nutshell, folks. 
Now you all know what you 
should be getting for your money 
and how to determine whether or 
not you got it, right? Well, 
considering 1 used only three of 
the many resources which are 
available in Beeghly on this 
topic, 1 should warn you that 
there is a better than average 
chance that I don't have the 
whole story here. Not only that, 
but if you can summarize what I 
have just written into objective 
measures by which to evaluate 
Juniata’s curriculum, please 
write a “Letter to the Editor" 
explaining it to roe because I 
don’t find it quite as obvious. 

All I know is that a liberal arts 
education is not just business and 
it’s not just psychology. In bet, 
it’s not just academics, It im t 


just lacrosse and it isn’t just 
marching band. A liberal arts 
education, as far as I can tell, is 
somehow a culmination of all 
that I have experienced here at JC 
in ail aspects of campus life. 

LLM 


Read 

The 

Juniatian 


Recruiters Give Tips on Job Interviews 


(CPS) NEW YORK - So they 
took the bait, huh? They bought that 
bit on your resume about: “critiqued 
manuscripts” when what you really 
did was fact-check; “served as liai¬ 
son,” when you answered tele¬ 
phones; “coordinated public rela¬ 
tions,” when you stuffed envelopes. 

However you did it, you got your 
foot in the door (or at least your big 
toe), and now it’s time to put up or 
shut up -- it’s interview time! 

What do you say? What do you 
do? How will you know if it went 
well? 

Sure you’re worried, but prepara¬ 
tion beforehand, knowledge of the 
character traits most employers are 
looking for and a general strategy 
will insure your best performance, 
according to corporate recruiters. 

Employers generally are looking 
for a certain type of person for they 
organizations, the recruiters say. 
You either fit that mold or you don’t 
when you walk in the room. Don’t 
waste time during the interview 
trying to figure out what they’re 
looking for, or trying to be someone 
you’re not - it’s obvious to the 
interviewer. 

Preparation for an interview is a 
two-part process, says Russell 
Kaltschmidt, New York’s regional 
training and recruitment manager for 
the Chubb Group of Insurance Cos. 
The first phase is self- assessment, 
he says. Think about your personal 
and professional needs, and how this 
position fits them as well as furthers 
your career goals. Is there a match? 

Be prepared for the open-ended 
question: “So, tell me about your¬ 
self.” If you’ve assessed your capa¬ 
bilities beforehand, you can calmly 
reel off an outline of past accom¬ 
plishments and show bow they’re 
relevant, without going off on 
tangents or trying to summarize you 
whole life. With this sort of outline, 
you’re also prepared for the infam¬ 
ous, “So what would you do in this 
hypothetical situation?” Draw on 
your skills and previous experiences 
to explain bow you might handle the 
problem. 

The second step in the preparation 
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Alcohol quickly affects your judgment. | 
balance, and coordination. Don’t 

drink and ride. Or your last 


process, said Kaltschmidt, is to 
research the company you’re inter¬ 
viewing with. Read their literature 
and annual reports. Do a search at the 
library to see if the company has 
been in the news recently, and check 
for information at your school’s 
office of career services. You don’t 
have to know what their stock listing 
is, but any knowledge of the 
company reveals the extent of your 
interest to the interviewer, and 
allows you to ask informed ques¬ 
tions about training, current projects 
and responsibilities. 

Kaltschmidt said he was impress¬ 
ed with goal-oriented candidates. 
Consider previous goals you’ve set 
for yourself and how you achieved 
them. Highlight these successes 
during the interview. “How success¬ 
ful a candidate has been in the past is 
the best predictor of future perfor¬ 
mance,” he said. 

Harry Hamilton, senior associate 
at the investment firm Morgan Stan¬ 
ley is inclined toward candidates 
with high levels of motivation and 
initiative, the ability to analyze prob¬ 
lems and come with different solu¬ 
tions, and the ability to communicate 
thoseideas effectively. Team players 
are extremely important, he said. 

Paul Marchand, manager of 
executive recruitment for the depart¬ 
ment store Lord and Taylor, looks 
for “the ability to juggle many thing? 
at once.” Energy and enthusiasm are 
a must which should spring from the 
research you’ve done beforehand. 
Marchand advised that candidates 
play up experiences revealing dedi¬ 
cation, commitment and determina¬ 
tion to reach goals. 

Act professionally, dress your 
best and maintain good posture, he 
advised. “Just because the inter¬ 
viewer takes his or her jacket off and 
slouches doesn’t mean you can take 
yours off,” he said. Always give a 
firm handshake. 

One successful strategy to use in 
an interview, said Kaltschmidt, is to 
think of yourself as the salesperson 
and your interviewer as the custom¬ 


er. Your job is to sell your skills to 
the interviewer. Approach the inter¬ 
view with the attitude, “Here’s what 
I can do for you, not what can you do 
for me." 

Marchand offered some addition¬ 
al advice: “Interview with as many 
companies as you can ” That’s the 
only way to et better at interviews, 
he said. 

Some graduating seniors report 
feeling uncertain about their inter¬ 
view performances. 

“Every time you come out, you 
think you did well, but you never 
know,” said Stella Yan, a New York 
University business student who 
interviewed with Morgan Stanley. 

Kaltschmidt said strong impress¬ 
ions, one way or the other, can be 
mistaken. 

“You shouldn't come out feeling 
like you got the job or that you 
didn’t. If you feel like you’re still in 
the running, you’ve done well,” he 
said. 

Counselor- 

(Con’t from Page 4) 

Finally, women must reclaim 
their self-respect and dignity. 
Someone once said that we are 
our choices. What we get in a 
relationship is in direct propor¬ 
tion to what we expect and what 
we are worth. If we are not 
getting what we feel we are 
worth, it is time to get out. 

Gening out is harder than it 
sounds but there are many people 
at Juniata College who can help 
in the process. RA's, RD’s, the 
three of us in the counseling 
center, as well as others in student 
services such as Dawn Scialabba, 
Arnie Tilden and Bill Huston are 
ready to help. Faculty, advisors, 
and most importantly,friends can 
help you get out of a bad 
relationship. 

Enjoy the upcoming holidays 
with family and friends. Be good 
to yourself, think positively and 
work on your relationships. 


FILM NEWS! 

The Center Board Film Committee is conducting a 
survey, so that we can get the films YOU want to 
see. Please fill out the following form and return it to 
the Film Committee at Box 1553. 

FILM SURVEY! 

I would like to see films of the following types: 
(Please number three categories in order of preference — 1 - 
most preferred , 2 - second preference, 3 = third preference.) 

Action/Adventure _ 

Animated (by Disney) - 

Comedy - 

Drama - 

Fantasy - 

Honor/Suspense - 

Mystery - 

Romance - 

Science Fiction - 

Specific suggestions:_ 


Return to Box 1553. 


Thanks* 
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APRIL IS NATIONAL RECYCLING MONTH 


Internships 

by Mike Ford 


PAID SUMMER 
INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

As of April 1, the internship office 
can only work with students who 
have either found their own intern¬ 
ship placement or who are respond¬ 
ing to internship information in The 
Junialian or on the internship office 
bulletin boards. 

Students interested in a fall semester 
1993 internship must see Mike Ford 
before April 15. 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hail 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new info posted 
each week, 

Biology/Pre-Med POEs: Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer position 
only. 

Zoology, Communications/PR, 
Education, Accounting POEs: 

Erie Zoo, Erie, Pa. Internships in 
Animal Care, Public Relations, 
Education, Accounting. Stipend: 
$4/day, and you must find own hous¬ 
ing. Apply immediately. 

Sciences/ConservatioB POEs: 

Izaak Walton League of America, 
offices in VA and MN. Volunteer 
internship involving writing, 
research, instructing volunteers, 
contacting environmental agencies, 
attending workshops for this 
nonprofit conservation organization. 

Biology, Forestry POEs: 

Arcbbold Tropical Research Center, 
Clemson University, Clemson, S.C. 
Volunteer internship in tropical 
ecology/ tropical agroforestry, 
assisting in research and training 
programs at their field station or on 
the island of Dominica in the Carib¬ 
bean. Dormitory housing provided, 
though you pay for room/board. 

Natural Sciences/Education 

POEs: N.Y. Dept, of Environmental 
Conservation, Delmar, N.Y. Intern¬ 
ship as a naturalist in an environ¬ 
mental education program. Should 

be at least a junior. Pay: $ 100/week, 
plus free housing. Apply 
immediately. 

Biology/Education POE: 
Jacobsburg Environmental Ed. 
Center, Jacobsburg, Pa. Assist in 
planning and teaching groups of 
children (K-12). Conduct additional 
environmental/scientific research. 
Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Education and related POEs: 
There is a new 1993 Summer Camp 
Employment Opportunity Booklet 
available in the Internship Office 
that list hundreds of summer posi¬ 


tions across the nation in teaching/ 
counseling. You may reserve the 
booklet from Mike Ford. 

Environmental, Education 

POEs: Peace Valley Nature Center, 
Doyiestown, Pa. Various positions 
in outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
The Internship Office has just 
received copies of a newsletter that 
lists dozensof environmentally- 
related summer positions/ 
internships nationwide. Copies are 
available for your review in the 
Internship Office. Many of the avail¬ 
able positions have application 
deadlines in the near future, so don't 
delay picking up your copy of this 
newsletter. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, 
University Park, Pa. Summer 
research in physics with Penn State 
faculty and graduate students. Pay: 
$2,500/10 weeks (plus travel reim¬ 
bursement for out- of-state 
students). Application deadline: 
April 30. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro- 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

Computer Science POEs: Auto¬ 
matic Data Processing, Inc. (ADP), 
Roseiand, NJ. Internship positions 
as Systems Engineer, Software 
Quality Engineer, Technical Writer, 
PC Development, Instructional 
Design/Development. Interested 
students must submit resume to 
Mike Ford by April 10, and ADP 
will then review resumes and invite 
selected candidates to an open house 
on May 27, at which time interns 
will be selected for positions. 

All Sciences, Comp. Sch, Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, Joumalism/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities. Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scientif¬ 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
S6-$7.50/hr. 

ATTENTION GEOLOGY 
STUDENTS!!! The DER is specifi¬ 
cally interested in seeing applica¬ 
tions for summer positions from 
Geology majors. See Mike Ford for 
details and application. 

Business/Marketiug POEs: 
Amerway, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Inside 
Sales Representative internship with 
this manufacturer of soldering 
products. Should be at least a Junior. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

Accomtiug/Fiuance POEs: 
Altoona Hospital, Altoona, Pa. 
Summer internship as accounting 
. assistant, working with account 
analyses, budget planning, auditing, 
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and other areas. Must be Penna. 
SWSP qualified (see Mike Ford with 
questions about SWSP). Pay: 
$6.00/hr. Apply immediately. 

Political Scieace/Legislation 

POEs: The Arms control and Fore¬ 
ign Policy Caucus, Washington, 
D.C. Interns do research, report on 
Congressional hearing?, and related 
projects. Should be at least a Junior. 
Internship is volunteer position. 

Pol. Set, PACS, Sociology, 
Environment, rotated POEs: The 
World Federalist Association, 
Washington, D.C. This association 
in involved in global issues and has 
internships in a variety of areas. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Vets Aid Available 


Regional Representative Ron 
Nikiaus, from the Harrisburg 
Governor’s Veterans Outreach 
and Assistance Center, will visit 
Huntingdon County on Thurs¬ 
day, April 15, to provide infor¬ 
mation and assistance for veter¬ 
ans and their dependents. He will 
be available in Huntingdon at the 
Job Center, 54 Penn Avenue, 
from 9 a.m. to 11:30 am. 


Appointments are not neces¬ 
sary. However, documentary 
proof of honorable military 
service is required. 

Additional information about 
the Governor’s Veterans 
Outreach and Assistance Prog¬ 
ram is available by calling the 
Harrisburg Center TOLL FREE: 
1-800-932-0930. 
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SPORTS 


New Squad Members Will 
Strengthen Women’s Tennis 


(PR) — The Juniata College 
women’s tennis roster features 
seven newcomers who will Join 
three returning Jetterwinners for 
the 1993 campaign. Veteran 
coach Ray Pfrogner enters his 
seventh straigit season at the 
helm. 

“Hopefully the freshmen will 
provide the depth necessary to 
have a reasonable year,” said 
Pfrogner. “There are indications 
that they will make a strong 
contribution for us.” 

The young squad will get its 
leadership from senior captain 
Jennifer States and juniors Becky 
Laffey and Betsy Van Horn. 

States, the team MVP a year 
ago, is a three-year Jetterwinner 
and brings a 6-16 career singles 
mark and a 13-8 doubles record 


into her final season. Laffey 
owns a 6-14 singles record and is 
9- 9 in doubles play the past two 
Horn, who pla] 


Van Horn, who played 
in the number-one singles spot 
last year, is 4-16 and 4-15 in 
singles and doubles matches, 
respectively. 

Hie team's other returning 
veteran is sophomore Jennifer 
Kelly. She was 0-4 in both singles 
and doubles matches a year ago, 
but gained some valuable experi¬ 
ence in her rookie campaign. 

Juniata looks to bounce back 
from an 0-9 record a year ago 
which included an 0-6 mark in 
the Middle Atlantic Conference 
Northwest section. The 1993 
season opened on a good note 
with a 5-4 win over MAC- 
Northwest rival Lycoming. 


Record Doesn’t Show 
Juniata’s Hitting Power 


By P.ich Stewart 

The Juniata College baseball team 
out hit York College for two games, 
but lost both and dropped to 1-6 so 
far this season. The Blue and Gold 
lost 4-2 and 8-5, despite out hitting 
York 6-4 in the first game and 10-6 
in the second. 

In the first game, Juniata stayed 
close due to strong pitching perfor¬ 
mances by Will Moreau, Don 
Watson, and Tom Russell. In fact, 
JC was in position to tie or win the 
game in the seventh when Steve 
Waugerman and Rick Yarger 
walked with nobody. However, the 
threat quickly subsided when Matt 
Baker flew out to center field and 
Rich Stewart hit into a double play to 
end the game. Senior Scott Stahl 
went 3 for 3 in the game, and junior 
Jeff Kearns added 2 hits and a 
number of outstanding defensive 
plays at shortstop. Shane Martin also 
played a solid game both offensively 
and defensively. 

Men’s Golf 
Looks Green 

(PR) - The 1993 Juniata College 
golf team is as green as any course 
they’ll play this spring. Ten 
newcomers, including seven fresh¬ 
men, dominate a roster that features 
only two letterwinners. 

Junior Dan Cameron and sopho¬ 
more Jeff Hinish are the returning 
letterwinners. Cameron (93.1) and 
Hinish (953) were three-four in 
stroke average last season. Junior 
Tim Drazba is (be only other player 
with collegiate experience. 

Freshmen Peter Gardelia and 
Justin Tucci and junior Tbeo Rich¬ 
mond are among the top newcomers, 
according to fifth-year coach Joe 
Scialabba. 

“Several of our players travelled 
over spring break to Pwcburst, 
North Carolina, and got to play a lot 
of gplf»“ said Scialabba. “Unfortu¬ 
nately, because of the weather, we 
are going into the Gist tournament 
without hitting outside since early 
March. It is going to take us several 
weeks, of qualifying .and. regular- « 
•eaabn play to establish a true 
lineup.” * * * * *" 1 * * 


JC had control for most of the 
second game, but gave it away by 
giving York four unearned runs in 
the sixth. Trailing 5-3, York began 
the sixth by loading the bases with 
nobody out. After scoring an earned 
run, YC used two errant throws by 
JC infielders to score four runs and 
take an 8-5 lead that would hold up 
until the end. Once again JC showed 
life in the seventh, but freshman 
Steve Cavanaugh’s line drive to left 
was speared and junior Greg Poru- 
ban’s single was all the Blue and 
Gold could muster. 

All in all, JC turned in a solid 
performance against a team that 
went to the national Division III 
tournament last year; especially 
considering that the squad had been 
outside to practice only once since 
Spring Break. 

Notes: Kearns, Matt Baker, Stahl, 
and Shane Martin are all swinging 
hot bats....Hie crew watching the 
game from the upper deck in left 
field was brutal — on oar team. After 
Baker was called “The All- Ameri¬ 
can,” Moreau was told to “throw the 
ball over the plate,” and mind games 
were played with John Essick, who 
thought we were the visiting 
team....Faces in the Qowd: Among 
those in left field was Joe Kimmel, 
just minutes before throwing the 
discus at the track meet. 

V-ball Tribe 
breaks record 

(PR) — Juniata has secured a 
school record for victories in a 

victories ovtrihe weekend! Coach 
Larry Bock's squad swept New 
York University, 15-10,15-3,15-7, 
before taking New Jersey Tech, 
17-16,15-11,15-5. 

Juniata had 16-wm campaigns the 
past two yean, but now the 1993 
team has raised the standard for the 
young program. With two i 
season matches and the ElVAl 
nament coming up, a 20-win a 
is within teach as well. 

Juniors John Baranowski and 
Marc Schulz were the leaden in the 
NYU win. Baranowski had 11 kills 
with no errors with a -500 hitting 
while Schulz nailed 13 


Juniata Track Shows 
Depth and New Records 


(PR) - Thud-year head coach 
Scott Devore believes the Juniata 
College track and field progam is 
heading in the right direction. Hie 
women's team finished with an 11-4 
record last spring to set a new school 
record for victories. The men's team 
went 7-6 for its first winning season 
1901. 

Both squads opened their 1993 
dual meet s chedul es against York, 
Albright, Pitt-Johnatown and St. 
Francis on Wednesday, March 31 at 
Knox Stadium. 

The women return 11 letterwin¬ 
ners from last year's roster while the 
men have 12 back this spring. Along 
with that experience, both teams will 
boast improved depth thanks to a 
solid group of newcomers, accord¬ 
ing to Devore. 

“We have better depth than we've 
had in recent years,” Devore said. 
“Both squads are loaded with fresh¬ 
men and sophomores, so we should 
be deep for the next couple years as 
well. I feel that we are developing a 
strong program with a promising 
future.” 

The women must replace four 
letterwinners including Kim Wurth, 
the 1992 Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence 1,500 meter champion, and 
Academic All-District jumper 
Angie Gessner. The men lost five 
letterwinners with junior Joe Kibler, 
a strong middle and long distance 
runner a year ago, who is among the 
missing as he studies in England this 
year. 

One top returnee for the women is 
junior Heather Underwood. Under¬ 
wood, who is nursing a knee injury, 
placed sixth in the 400- meter inter¬ 
mediate hurdles at the MAC meet 
last year and is the school record 
holder in both the 100 and 400 
hurdles- Senior Jennifer Mumyak 
will be back in the hurdle events as 
well as the jumps. 

Sophomore Stephanie Smith, 
11th in the high jump at MAC’S last 
spring, will also help in the jumps 
along with classmate Betsy Ray. 
Senior Lisa DeChano was ninth in 
the 1992 MAC discus competition 
and should be a leader in the field 
this season. Sophomore Linay 
Mumaugh is a returning letterwinner 


in the 


ahot-fflt and javelin, 
lion Kara Dinner and Vickie 
andlead- 
Senkx San 


Luther povide 


Murdock and Abbey We 
are top distaott manors. Murdock is 
the school record bolder in the 3,000 


{fWinjJon ,1ft |tfcS2, 


B-ball Loses 
Ralph Rabish 


Junior Fritz Bayer, a national 
qualifier in the high jump last year, 
returns to lead a young jumping unit 
for the men's squad. Bayer holds the 
Juniata record in the high jump at 
six-feet, nine- indies. 

Junior David Prudenti should 
again be a standout in the hurdles. 
He was ninth in the 110 high hurdles 
at the M ACevent last spring. Sopho¬ 
more Niels Fuhrmann was also a 
letterwinner in the hurdle events a 
year agp. Sophomore Tom Dworsky 
is a returning letterwinner in the 
sprints along with classmate John 
Scheidemann. 

Senior Jeff Hetrick, the 1992 team 
MVP, will provide strong leadership 
in the distance events. Sophomores 
Brett Miller and Dan Schaeffer were 
letterwinners in the distance races 
last year aswell. 

In the field, sophomore throwers 
Adam Hilbish and Rob Wallis return 
along with senior Joe Kimmel. Hilb¬ 
ish was 10th in the javelin at last 
year’s MAC meet. One top freshman 
should be Jason Long, an all-state 
thrower last spring. 

The season concludes with die 
annual MAC Championships at 
Swarthmore College, April 31 
through May 2. 

Note: In the Susquehanna Invita¬ 
tional on March 27 (not a team scor¬ 
ing event), Juniata freshman Gennif- 

(Continued on Page 3) 

Softball girls 
still waiting 

(PR) - Juniata has yet to make its 
debut for first-year coach Mike 
Oliver. Contests against Clarion and 
St. Vincent have been canceled 
while a trip to Lebanon Valley could 
be rescheduled. Home doublehead- 
ets with Messiah and Wilson (4/18) 
will be reset. 


m- __ 

through Virginia during Spring 
Break from March 8-12. The tin 
opened with femes again* Dtvirion 
I opponents Rndfmd (3-43) and 
Vnpnia Military Institute (1-9). 
Coach Bill Berner's squad then 
dropped a tough 8-7 decision in 10 
mains * Hampden-Sydtey. Jana¬ 
ta feu 9-6 at Randoiph-Mocoa and 
7-6 at Newport News to end the trip. 

to canxws the 


son. Lock Haven and Miaericoidia 
doubleheademnd a single game at 
Alvemia) cancelled due to the bad 
weather. The Middle Atlantic 
Conference Northwest section twin- 
bill with Albright will now be April 
20 . 

The team faces playing the rest of 
the season without its leading hitter 
and number-one pitcher, junior 
Ralph Rabish. Rabish broke a finger 
in two places when hit by a pitch 
during the Virginia trip. He was 
hitting nearly -500 in the early going. 

Men’s tennis 
has begun 

(PR) - The 1993 Juniata College 
men’s tennis season got underway 
on Saturday with a 5-4 win over 
Lycoming at Williamsport. Second- 
year coach Klaus Jaeger looks to 
field a competitive lineup as his 
squad hopes to improve upon last 
season’s 3-8 record. 

Five letterwinners return, includ¬ 
ing four players who should anchor 
the top of the Juniata lineup. Senior 
captain Jon Thaler, the 1992 MVP, is 
expected to once again play at the #1 
spot. Seniors John and Bill Brenner 
will likely remain at the #2 and #4 
positions, respectively, while junior 
David Ndlovu should handle the #3 
duties. 

Thaler had a 3-7 record in singles 
last spring and teamed with Ndlovu 
for a 5-5 mark at #2 doubles, Ndlo¬ 
vu, 4-7 in singles matches a year ago, 
and Thaler are 8-8 in doubles play 
since 1991. John Brenner finished 
3-8 in singles action while Bill Bren 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Therapeutic riding 
benefits all participants 


By Cristi Barley 

Matchmaking is the business of 
Horsepower Adventures, a thera¬ 
peutic riding center located six miles 
north of Huntingdon. The match¬ 
maker is director Pam Hayes- 
Houidin, connecting riders, horses 
and volunteers of all ages. The result 
is magic. 

A visit to Houldin’s family- 
operated farm reveals the thought 
and expertise behind the magic. 
“Working with the younger kids is 
my forte,” Hayes-Houidin says. She 
slowly reaches up and curls her fin¬ 
gers around the soft hands of Ben, 
age 3, sitting astride a black gelding 
named Henry. Ben chortles and 
twines his chubby fingers through 
Henry’s thick mane. “Put your hands 
on the reins like this and say, 'Walk 
on, Henry!’” Ben grins and shouts 
“On, on!” Hayes-Houidin turns and 
nods to the leader who is also Ben’s 
mom and whose job it is to lead Hai¬ 
ry. Hayes- Houldin then smiles to a 
second volunteer who walks along¬ 
side Henry and gives Ben support 
when needed. The foursome move 
off toward the white nil fence sway¬ 
ing in response to Henry’s steady 
four-beat gait 

This is a passive form of therapeu- 
tic riding where the movements of 
the hone at a walk and the resulting 
swinging motion of its back give the 
rider the same movement sequences 
that occur when a human walks nor¬ 
mally. Ben accommodates himself 
to the swinging motions of Henry’s 
back, which transfer to Ben’s pelvis 
and trank. Ben alternately tenses and 
relaxes has muscles to correspond 
with Henry’s rhythmical 
movements. 

Ben’s parents, Dave and Darlene 
Byler, of Belleville, take turns lead¬ 
ing Henry. Davp says, “Ben’s physi¬ 
cal therapist feels this is excellent for 
Ben. It strengthens the muscles of 
his inner and outer thighs, back and 
abdomen. Overall it helps tighten 
and tone all Ben’s muscles.” Dariene 
adds, “ft’s a fun way to get him to 
taka physical therapy. I enjoy it and 
it relaxes m It helps me fed like 
Pm helping with his thenrpy ” Ben’s 
paeon agree, “It gives us exercise 
too. As p a r en ts we wish there were 
mare opportunity like this for kids 
in general. Pam is mat» good, die 
doem’t push red she ia so gentle.” 

Hayes-Houidin organised the 
program in reriy 1979. She wnile* as 
she recalls those days, *T answered 
mM in the Huntingdon paper look¬ 
ing far someone to start up a there- 
peotie riding pro gram in the Hun¬ 
tingdon area. It was a natural out- 
grmnh for me. I wanted to help give 
people confidence, give them a step 
up m life. I was already a certified 
riding instructor and had always 
been involved with hones since I 
w as bor n.” 

CETA (Compre h en s ive Employ¬ 
ment Training Act) provided the 


funds for a start-up program and 
Houldin’s special training at the 
Cheff Center for the Handicapped in 
Augusta, Mich. This therapeutic rid¬ 
ing facility teaches riding instructors 
the physical, mental, emotional and 
social characteristics of people with 
special needs. 

Hayes-Houidin goes on, “After 
completing the Cheff Center courses 
I visited every North American Rid¬ 
ing for the Handicapped (NARHA) 
program within 300 miles.” Horse¬ 
power Adventures is now one of the 
47 programs statewide saving peo¬ 
ple with special needs: physically, 
mentally, emotionally and socially. 
Hayes-Houidin, amember of NAR¬ 
HA and th a Pennsylvania Council 
Horseback Riding for the Hand¬ 
icapped (PCHRH) and the Pa. Quali¬ 
fied Instructor Evaluator, evaluates 
other therapeutic riding facilities 
that seek PCHRH accreditation. In 
March she attended the PCHRH 
annual conference. 

“Participating at seminars and 
conferences is important,” says 
Houldin, “We really believe educa¬ 
tion is the way to run programs safe¬ 
ly. This is essential based on the 
medical needs of our riders.” Volun¬ 
teers can also attend. 

Hayes-Houidin matches the abili¬ 
ties of volunteers with that of horses 
and riders. “I couldn’t nan the prog¬ 
ram without my volunteers,” Hayes- 
Houidin says. “The Schuman’s 
come from State College, others 
from right here in Huntingdon. I 
have volunteers from the Juniata 
College campus community. On 
average we serve 60 riders in the 
spring and in the fall. This includes 
Equine Special Olympics Day in 
June.” 

At tiie recent telethon for Easter 
Seals, Hayes-Houidin recognized 
volunteers for their participation at 
Horsepower. Jean Itinger, of Alex¬ 
andria, received the Howard Hum¬ 
mel Volunteer of the Year Award for 
1992. Itinger, in a warm voice says, 
“I like to be around horses and I like 
to work with the children and see 
how enthused they are when they get 
on the hone. It’s therapy for me to 
see them.” 

Barbara Webb, of Calvin, 
received the award last year. Her 
eyes spsfcie as she comments, “1 
love lobe with the kids, they give me 
so much pleasure. It’s a pleasure to 
be with the horses.” 

If you have a special physical, 
emotional, mental or social need or 
would like to find out the various 
ways you can be a part of the prog¬ 
ram, call Pam Hayes-Houidin at 
667-2497. 

Vofcsaor Tom Sunk of the Potttica 
irieeee Depannert would Hfce to thaak 
ill the ttudmta, facuhy, «aff and adni- 
tistntion for hripiag Ms daughter, Li- 
via. Professor Thai (Sunk seam his bea 
peering* loatt and would like to expeeu 
ris deep gratitude. _ 


Don Reese at 
Friday Nite Live 


By Rob Carson 

Friday in the Ballroom, Center 
Board will present the LAST Fri¬ 
day Night Live of the 1992-93 
academic year. Scheduled to 
appear is comedian ‘Road Dog’ 
Don Reese, with musical guest 
“Ready By August” beginning 
the evening’s entertainment at 10 
p.m. 

Reese, a veteran of the comedy 
club circuit, has performed 
throughout the U.S. since 1983. 
He has also appeared on such 
television shows as the 1/2 Hour 


Comedy Hour, Comedy on the 
Road, and Laff TV. 

Anyone who has seen Reese 
perform before would probably 
still remember the experience. 
Towering well over 6-feet tall 
with a shaved head and a maniac¬ 
al look in his eyes, Reese 
describes himself as the product 
of an unholy union between 
Uncle Fester and Lurch of the 
Addams Family. 

Don’t miss your last chance 
this year to see quality comedy 
and listen to some great live mus¬ 
ic... and it’s ail FREE!! 



Earth Day 1993 activities 


Sponsored by the Huntingdon 
County Earth Day Committee 
Sunday, April 18: 

March for Parks -- a fund-raising 
activity for Blair Park in which parti¬ 
cipants will solicit pledges to walk a 
route of approximately 2 miles to 
Blair Park, rain or shine, beginning 2 
p.m. at the Huntingdon High School. 
EARTH DAY Thursday, April 22: 

Native American Council Circle 
at the Juniata College Peace Chapel, 
beginning at 6 p.m. Those present 
will hear the Native American per¬ 
spective and then have an opportuni¬ 
ty to participate in a traditional 
Native American model of consulta¬ 
tion on the local environment. Rain 
location is the Juniata College 
Ballroom. 


Friday, April 23: 

1. Compost demonstration and 
tree sale from 5 to 6:30 p.m. at the 
Juniata College composting site, 
located behind the pottery shop. 

2. Potluck dinner, presentation of 
the Annual Environmental Achieve¬ 
ment Award, and concert by folksin- 
ger Nan Hoffman at the Stone 
Church of the Brethren, beginning at 
6:30 p.m. 

Saturday, April 24 

(raindate Sunday, April 25): 

1. Annual Muddy Run Clean-up, 
beginning at 9 am Bring suitable 
shoes and meet at the playground 
behind the Weis Market 

2. The Rick Grubb Memorial 


Earth Day Kite Fly and Picnic at 
Seven Points Amphitheater Hill and 
Pine Shelter, beginning at 2 p.m. 
Rick Grubb was a former member of 
the Earth Day Committee and owner 
of Hawgback Recycling in Hesston. 
His untimely death in December pre¬ 
vented him from carrying out his 
plans to organize Earth Day 1993 
celebrations at Seven Points. Mem¬ 
bers felt that this activity would be 
both a fitting tribute to Rick and a 
wonderful way to end Earth Day 
week. 

All events are free and open to the 
public. For further information 
please contact either Sally Suba 
(643-0886) or Deb Kirchhof-Glazier 
(658-3015) from the Earth Day 
Committee. 


Service plan to impact U.S. colleges 


(CPS) — President Clinton’s 
national service program has drawn 
criticism from some educators who 
fear it might cheapen the moral value 
of community service. However, 
other educators say they’re betting 
the plan will fire up student altruism 
like never before. 

The national service program will 
give college loan credit in exchange 
for students* work, before or after 
college, in projects such as rebuild¬ 
ing neighborhoods, cleaning up the 
environment and tutoring disadvan¬ 
taged children. 

The While House wants 25,000 
students partkapeting is service pro¬ 
jects m fiscal yor 1994 at a federal 
cost of $400 million. The numbers 
would grow to an estimated 100,000 
students in fiscal year 1997 at an 
annual cost of $3.4 billion. Many 
details, however, still need to be 
worked out. 

“My c oncer n is that the value of 
service as a morel leaching tool will 
be diminished if it bec o mes a means 
for reducing s loan burden,” Patricia 
McGuire, p resident of Trinity Col¬ 


lege in Washington, said. 

The new initiative will trade one 
or two years of community service 
for financial assistance and will most 
likely affect the neediest U.S. 
students. 

McGuire said the plan puts too 
much emphasis an service instead of 
the basic financial problems. “Too 
many college presidents are talking 
about service instead of talking 
about the hard question, which is, 
'Why does it coat so much to go to 
college?*” 

Sister Nancy Bnmlage, assistant 
director for social co ncern s at the 
University of Dayton in Ohio, said 
federal officials have already con¬ 
tacted her about the national service 
plan, inquiring as to whether a parti¬ 
cular p rog ram could be expanded to 
a cc om moda te 50 federal service stu¬ 
dents. Because the program in ques¬ 
tion was designed for only 12 stu¬ 
dents, UD officials refused the offer, 
but are hoping there will be more. 

“If it (the federal program) would 
actually forgive loans, that would be 


a great incentive for students. They 
want to do this work, but they need 
help,” she said. 

Betty Alverson of Furman Uni¬ 
versity in Greenville, S.C., is the 
founder of Furman University’s Col¬ 
legiate Educational Service Corps, 
and has managed over 1,500 student 
volunteers who work with underpri¬ 
vileged and handicapped people in 
Greenville. 

“! think it can work, but it will take 
a lot of supervision ” Alverson said. 
“It’s not so simple. Someone will 
have to supervise the volunteers very 
closely or the program will do more 
harm than good. I think students 
should serve first and then go to 
college.” 

“Many more students would be 
doing service work under the prog¬ 
ram, but there is so much that needs 
to be done that the people who are 
volunteering now would continue to 
volunteer," said Fritz Nelson, a 
junior at The College of Wooster in 
Ohio and a member of the Wooster 
Volunteer Network. 
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John M. and Thomas F. 
Bailey Oratorical Contest 


CAMPUS NEWS/FEATURES 


Killing Time 


(PR) — The annual John M. 
and Thomas F. Bailey Oratorical 
Contest will be held at Juniata 
College on Thursday evening, 
April 15, at 8:15 p.m. in the 
Faculty Lounge of EHis College 
Center. There is no admission 
charge and the public is encour¬ 
aged to attend. 

The contest has again gener¬ 
ated a great amount of enthu¬ 
siasm from the student body. The 
contestants have been asked to 
address these questions: “Should 
we aim to strike a balance 
between multiculturalism and 
individualism? Will such a 
balance hurt or help us as we 
enter the 21st century?” 

Mark Hochberg, professor of 
English, reflected on the topic. 
“Multiculturalism depends on 
identifying individuals with a 
group (gender, racial, cultural) 
and granting them certain entitle¬ 
ments as the basis of that group 
identity,” he said. “But perhaps 
the most powerful and central 
article of faith in American cul¬ 
ture is individualism and self- 
reliance 

“Fiom our mythic heroes 
(cowboys, Huck Finn, lone 
inventors like Edison) to our 
political system (the Bill of 
Rights essentially protects indivi¬ 
duals from the tyranny of the 
majority), Americans value the 
autonomous individual who 
escapes any collective ‘identity.’ 
The conflict then is between two 
ideals of social justice and 
individualism.” 

Russell Means, a well-known 
American Indian and activist, 
addressed similar issues during a 
visit to Juniata in January. “A 
government into control cannot 
afford to have individuals...,” he 
warned his Oiler Hall audience. 
“You have totally abdicated your 


responsibility to your own free¬ 
dom. If my people are to be free, 
if my people are to be less trivial¬ 
ized, if my people are to enter the 
family of nations; you have to be 
free.” 

Total prize money for the Bail¬ 
ey Oratorical Contest is $1,000 
with a first place prize of $500, a 
second place award of $300, and 
a third place prize of $200. A 
recent gift by Colonel Sedgley 
Thombury has been instrumental 
in the revival of the event. 

The original Bailey Oratorical 
Award was established in 1915 
by the Honorable Thomas F. 
Bailey, who served as president 
judge of Huntingdon County 
from 1916 to 1936. The contest 
and award were established in 
honor of the judge’s father, John 
M. Bailey, who had also served 
as president judge of Huntingdon 
County from 1896 to 1903. 

Beginning with the early his¬ 
tory of Juniata the oratorical con¬ 
test was a very prestigious event 
with a prize of $50 being awarded 
to the winner. Today, an^ 
enhanced endowment contribu¬ 
tion by Judge Bailey’s son-in¬ 
law, Col. Thombury, makes pos¬ 
sible the $1,000 in prize money. 
In addition, the name of the win¬ 
ner will be permanently inscribed 
on an antique loving cup pre¬ 
sented by Col. Thombury’s son, 
Thomas Bailey Thombury. 

This year’s contest will be 
judged by Dr. Arthur David, vice 
president of academic affairs at 
Lane College in Jackson, Ten¬ 
nessee; Dr. Lynn Dankanich, a 
1969 graduate of Juniata College 
and former veterinarian, she cur¬ 
rently tutors for the FAST track 
program at the Pennsylvania 
State University; and Ms. There- 

continued on Page 4) 
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By A. Mzilakazi Al-Qadri 

The methods employed in 
Huntingdon-SCI’s restrictive hous¬ 
ing units (RHU’s) are not restricted 
to mental starvation and/or sensory 
deprivation. They are run and con¬ 
trolled on a physical level of con¬ 
frontation and suppression. Intimi¬ 
dation by guards plays a large part in 
maintaining control and creating 
paranoia among the prisoners. 

The fear of spontaneous attack is a 
factor which can materialize from 
guards and prisoners without warn¬ 
ing. The constant strain of depriva¬ 
tion, paranoia and harassment makes 
the atmosphere stressful at all times. 
Sometimes a person will react solely 
as a means of doing something to 
relieve himself of frustration or to 
keep from losing his sanity. 

Therefore, confrontation becomes 
a "diversion for relief’ despite the 
consequences. What is considered 
crazy or disruptive actions by pris¬ 
oners is no more than the need to cre¬ 
ate diversions in order to maintain 
mental stability. Such thinking and 
action becomes a form of derange¬ 
ment, which spreads from prisoner 
to prisoner like a forest fire. Like fire 
fighters, the guards attempt to put 
out and crush the flames and heat. 
Prisoners and guards are constantly 
reminded of their relative positions 
and their hostilities toward each 
other. 

Herein lie the conditions for 
“war,” in which the guards are better 
equipped to deal with the situation. 
The RHU is an initiation rite for new 
personnel. It is in the restrictive units 
that these so-called recruits are 
trained to handle “so-called aggres¬ 
sive prisoners” and are fully indoc¬ 
trinated into the art of brutality. They 

Internships- 

(Con’t from Page 3) 

Elem. Education POEs: Hunting¬ 
don County Library, Huntingdon, 
Pa. Summer programming aide in 
Children’s Dept, to work in planning 
and implementing children’s library 
activities. Apply immediately. 


Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Juniata Night 
•2.75 With ID 
_Eveiy Tuesday 


CINEMA THEATRES 


The Cinema 

’POINT OF NO RETURN" (R) 

Fri. 4 Sat.. 7 & 9 
Sun. Thru Thurs., 7 


"ALADDIN" (Of 

Sat. & Sun. Matinee-2 p.m. 


The Village 

"HOMEWARD BOUND. 
THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY" (G) 

Fri. & Sal.. 7:30 
Sat. & Sun. Malinee-2:3Q 

SCENT OP A WOMAN" 09 

Fri. & Sat.. 9:30 
Sun. Thru Thurs., 7:30 


CINEMA & VILLAGE 


attempt to emulate exploits that they 
hear from seasoned guards. The 
brutality, harassment, and ova- all 
inhumanity belie description. 

Psychologically, there is nothing 
so demoralizing, degrading, and 
infuriating as a “strip search” and the 
way it is conducted in an RHU. To 
stand in the midst of five to six club- 
wielding guards who demand that 
you undress and expose yourself to a 
genital, rectal, hair, mouth, ears, sol¬ 
es of feet and hands search is humil¬ 
iating and frustrating to say the least 
It is nerve racking to be pat-searched 
every time a prisoner leaves his cell 
by insensitive guards. It is like sur¬ 
rendering one’s self daily on an auc¬ 
tion block. No slave in a lifetime of 
slavery could possibly have been 
searched and examined as much as a 
prisoner in a RHU is in one month. 
The horrors of RHU’s extend far 
beyond sensory deprivation. 

Their function and management 
have a “sinister” purpose which, 
when unfolded and examined, 
would shock the public. It would 
shock the public because their hard- 
earned tax dollars are being misused 
to fosta inhumane and sadistic treat¬ 
ment. This treatment turns men into 
time-bombs, who will eventually be 
released back into the general popu¬ 
lation and into society itself. Tax 
dollars spent on treatment such as 
this is spent to fosta uprisings such 
as occurred at Attica and New 
Mexico. 


Health 

Professions 

L The final HOSA Meeting will 
be held on Monday, April 19, at 7 
p.m. in A201. The outstanding mem¬ 
ber for 1993 will be recognized. 

2. There will be an essential 
meeting for all health and allied 
health professions students 
intending to apply to professional 
school next year on Wednesday, 
April 21, from 1:30 to 2:30 in B200. 
Immediately following this meeting, 
students in health-related indepen¬ 
dent study projects and internships 
will be giving their oral presenta- 
tions from 2:30 to 4:15 in the same 
location* Faculty and students are 
encouraged to attend the oral 
presentations. 

3. Good luck to all students taking 
the DAT, GRE, or MCAT this 
Saturday! 

Ail persons 
interested in 
ushering at 
the graduation 
exercises, 
please stop 
in the Athletic 
Director’s 
office to 
sign up. 
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Internships 
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PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

As of April 1, die internship office 
can only work with students who 
have either found their own intern¬ 
ship placement or who are respond¬ 
ing to internship information in The 
Juniatian or on the internship office 
bulletin boards. 

Students interested in a fall 
semester 1993 internship must see 
Mike Ford before April 15. 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Ellis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new Info posted 
each week. 

Biology/Pre-Med POEs; Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D.C. Work in molecu¬ 
lar Biology research in division of 
Microbiology. Volunteer position 
only. 

Zoology, Communications/PR, 
Education, Accounting POEs: 

Erie Zoo, Erie, Pa. Internships in 
Animal Care, Public Relations, Edu¬ 
cation, Accounting. Stipend: $4/day, 
and you must find own housing. 
Apply Immediately. 

Sciences/Conservation POEs: 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
offices in Va. and MN. Volunteer 
internship involving writing, 
research, instructing volunteers, 
contacting environmental agencies, 
attending workshops for this non¬ 
profit conservation organization. 

Biology, Forestry POEs: Archbold 



By Brad Haubert 

I asked Chris Gahagen if I 
could write this week’s Legisla¬ 
tive Voice, since it marks both the 
end of my administration and the 
beginning of his. I wanted to take 
a few lines of The Juniatian to 
relay my thoughts and experi¬ 
ences in the past year. 

I would like to congratulate 
Chris for winning the election. 
He is taking control of an organi¬ 
zation that does so much yet 
receives little credit for what it 
does. Being a leader in govern¬ 
ment, he will often find himself 
the blame of all student problems 
on campus. After all, it’s so easy 
to blame the government when 
one is unhappy. 

The critics are everywhere. 
Many are brave enough to com- 


Tropical Research Center, Clemson 
University, Clemson, S.C. Volun¬ 
teer internship in tropical ecology/ 
tropical agroforestry, assisting in 
research and training programs at 
their Add station or cm the island of 
Dominica in the Caribbean. Dormit¬ 
ory housing provided, though you 
pay for rm/board. 

Natural Sciences/Education 
POEs: NY Dept of Environmental 
Conservation, Delmar, NY. Intern¬ 
ship as a naturalist in an environ¬ 
mental education program. Should 
be at least a junior. Pay: $ 100/week, 
plus free housing. Apply 
immediately. 

Biology/Education POE: Jacobs- 
burg Environmental Ed. Center, 
Jacobsburg, Pa. Assist in planning 
and teaching groups of children 
(K-I2). Conduct additional 
environmental/scientific research. 
Pay: $6.25/hr. 

Education and related POEs: 
There is a new 1993 Summer Camp 
Employment Opportunity Booklet 
available in the Internship Office 
that list hundreds of summer posi¬ 
tions across the nation in teaching/ 
counseling. You may reserve the 
booklet from Mike Ford. 

Environmental, Education POEs: 
Peace Valley Nature Center, Doy- 
iestown. Pa. Various positions in 
outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
The Internship Office has just 
received copies of a newsletter that 
lists dozensof environmentally- 
related summer positions/ 
internships nationwide. Copies are 
available for your review in the 


(A note from Counselor’s Cor¬ 
ner: The following article seems 
most appropriate as we begin to 
wind down the semester and head 
into the final exam period.) 

PROCRASTINATION!! 
Wayne Dyer, popular lecturer 
and writer, defines it as “...the act 
of keeping up with yesterday and 
avoiding today." However we 
describe procrastination, it is 
something that plays a major role 
in what we do (or don't do) and 
how we feel about ourselves. 

As evidence of its impact, par¬ 
ticularly on college campuses, a 
recent study at the University of 
Vermont revealed that nearly half 
of the students who participated 
in the study on the topic admitted 
they procrastinated on writing 
term papers. 

What follows is a five-point 
plan to help eliminate, or at least 
minimize, the effects procrasti¬ 
nation has on our lives. The sug¬ 
gestions are offered by Dr. David 
Bums, a psychiatrist and author 
of “The Feeling Good Hand- 

Internship Office. Many of the avail¬ 
able positions have application 
deadlines in the near future, so don’t 
delay picking up your copy of this 
newsletter. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, Univer¬ 
sity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks (plus travel reimbursement 
for out- of-state students). Applica¬ 
tion deadline: April 30. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro- 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

AH Sciences, Comp. Sci., Business, 
Accounting, Journalism/PR, 


Legislative Voic 


plain, yet not brave enough to 
take credit for their complaints or 
to become involved in Student 
Government to help correct any 
actions that they deem important. 
Many of the critics make false 
assumptions about the organiza¬ 
tion while they criticize. There is 
nothing more disturbing than to 
be criticized for not doing the 
very things you have already 
completed (or at least are current¬ 
ly working on). 

But, the critics do save a pur¬ 
pose. They let you step back and 
look at the organization from the 
outside. It is always interesting to 
see how those not involved view 
what you are diong. Apparently, 
there are a few members of the 
student body who cannot see the 
importance, power, and accom¬ 
plishments for which Student 
Government is responsible. I do 
believe that the student body is 
more aware of the occurrences as 
a result of the Ombudsman posi¬ 
tion (created by the former admi¬ 
nistration), and I also believe that 


more can be done. This is the 
challenge that Chris faces in the 
upcoming year. 

As I look back at the past year, 
I have fond memories of the 
accomplishments of the Student 
Government — and all of these 
have been completed because we 
had a bunch of movers-and- 
shakers in the Senate. Without 
them, we would have accom¬ 
plished nothing. 

I don't believe in using 
unnecessary space, so I will end 
this Legislative Voice. Today is 
the first full day of the Chris 
Gahagen administration. I wish 
him lots of luck and success in the 
upcoming year. It is also my hope 
that the student body will let him 
know of campus concerns, 
because he will address each and 
every one of them. Finally, I hope 
more of the student body 
becomes involved with Student 
Government. The school does 
exist because of the students, and 
their active involvement can do 
much more than many imagine. 


book” who is also an expert on 
depression management. 

••♦Things aren’t going to be 
easy. Perhaps many of us avoid 
taking on change or doing a parti¬ 
cular task because we know it 
will be tough, perhaps too tough. 
There are going to be obstacles 
and times of frustration, but we 
can be successful. 

•••Bums suggests that we do 
a cost-benefit analysis. What is 
the price of putting things off? 
We may realize a short-tom 
relief, that is, we don't have to 
study or work on the term paper, 
but Ae long-term effects can be 
devastating. Taking care of busi¬ 
ness helps us to feel better about 
ourselves and gives us a better 
sense of what we can accomplish. 

•••Avoid being overwhelmed 
by a task by taking it a step at a 
time. Break a larger task down 
into manageable parts or steps 
that can be accomplished suc¬ 
cessfully. Working on a particu¬ 
lar section of a term paper or 
reading just fifteen pages in your 

Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities, Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scientif¬ 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.5G/hr. 

ATTENTION GEOLOGY STU¬ 
DENTS!!! The DER is specifically 
interested in seeing applications for 
summer positions from Geology 
majors. See Mike Ford for details 
and application. 

Business/Marketing POEs: Amer- 
way, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Inside Sales 
Representative internship with this 
manufacturer of soldering products. 
Should be at least a Junior. Pay: 
S4.25/hr. 

Accountlng/Finance POEs: Altoo¬ 
na Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Summer 
internship as accounting assistant, 
working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Political Science/Legislation 
POEs: The Arms control and Fore¬ 
ign Policy Caucus, Washington, 


history text are examples of 
doing things a little at a time. 

•••Eliminate your negative 
thinking. We can all think of rea¬ 
sons not to do something and, as 
Burns suggests, if we are avoid¬ 
ing something it is possible that 
we are giving ourselves negative 
messages. 

•••Reward yourself. Focus on 
what you have done and not on 
what you have not done. Do 
something for yourself after you 
have accomplished a difficult 
task. Remember, your “ to-do- 
list” should become your 
“accomplishment list” and can be 
used to motivate and reinforce 
future positive behaviors. 

Be good to yourself, think 
good thoughts and stop putting 
things off. 

D.C. Interns do research, report on 
Congressional hearings, and related 
projects. Should be at least a Junior. 
Internship is volunteer position. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, Sociology’, Envi¬ 
ronment, related POEs: The 

World Federalist Association, 
Washington, D.C. This association 
in involved in global issues and has 
internships in a variety of areas. 
Stipend: $5/day. Intern provides 
own housing (though help is pro¬ 
vided with leads). Application 
deadline: April 30. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, International Stu¬ 
dies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global Sec¬ 
urity, Washington, DC. Numerous 
internships with this organization 
working to promote peace, nuclear 
disarmament, and stop global arms 
trade. Pay: $50/wk. 

Education/Special Ed/Psych/ 
Sociology POEs: TARGET Inc., 
Westminster, Md. Summer counse¬ 
lor positions working with persons 
with developmental disabilities at a 
10 bedroom lodge on Deep Creek 
Lake in MD. Pay: $250/week, plus 
free room & board. Application 
deadline: May 1, 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Wayfarer’s 

Journal 


Dear Juniata, 

I was going to do a Rich Stewart, 
but nobody stares at us in England 
and I don’t have to eat rice. But, I do 
have a list of stuff I had to get used 
to: 

being legal 
having a single 

no tests or papers (til June 
anyhow) 
no 8:00’s 
no sunshine 
no gossip 

more places to shop besides 

Sheeiz and Ames 


when I tell people were I go to 
school, they never say, “Where’s 
that? I’ve never heard of it!” 

even if they did, I could at least tell 
them something like it’s here 
(instead of having to say, “Well, it’s 
kinda between Pittsburgh and Phi¬ 
ladelphia, without being near 
either!") 

I could go on, but 1 have to pack 
for spring break. By the time you 
read this, i’ll probably be m Italy. 
Cheers, 

Ari Mcasday 
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1/ace upon a time, there lived 
an adorable little white mouse 
named Squeaky. One day he was 
scurrying about happily. His tiny 
pink nose wiggled as he sniffed 
the air in search of food. When 
suddenly, he happened upon a 
tasty morsel of cheese. 
Squeaky's favorite! The treat was - 
attached to a large and deadly 
mouse trap. Uh oh! Squeaky 
eagerly snatched the cheese 
and.. .Oh happy day! The trap 
didn't go offi Squeaky got away! 


Q! C*** 

tinfortunately the cheese was ' 

tainted with a generous portion of jf \ 
rat-poison which caused Squeaky 
to hemorrhage internally and die /7»v 
a slow, painful, bloated death. 1 * *J 


£7he <S/ul. 


O Anthony RuOino. Jr.. 1993 * 
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Juniata baseball team 
plays four home games 


By Rich Stewart 

The Juniata baseball team had 
four home games in three days last 
week. Usually home games translate 
into wins for a ballclub. However, a 
1-3 week sent JC reeling into the 
3-day Easter weekend. 

The week started with a double- 
header against MAC Northwest foe 
Messiah. In the first game, JC used a 
scrappy offensive attack and a strong 
pitching performance from senior 
Will Moreau to win 4-3. It was 
Moreau's third consecutive solid 
outing and his First win of the season. 
Seniors Steve Waugerman and Rich 
Stewan both recorded their first 
multi-hit games of the season, and 
Tom Russell picked up his first save. 

Game two saw the teams trade 
leads before Messiah prevailed 9-8. 
Messiah jumped out to a 3-0 lead in 
the first, only to have JC storm back 
Bid take the lead, 4-3. Messiah pro¬ 
ceeded to build an 8-7 lead in the 
ensuing innings. A furious rush in 
the sixth brought JC back, and Steve 
Waugerman’s two-run double tied 
the score at eight However, a costly 
error in the seventh allowed Messiah 
to plate the go ahead run and Juniata 
was unable to score in the bottom 
half of the inning. Junior Michael 
Wityk had his first multi-hit game of 
the season, and went 3-6 in the 
doubieheadcr. 

The next day, JC wove their post 
white uniforms and lost a heart- 
breaker, 7-5, to Gettysburg College. 
Juniata maintained control through¬ 
out most of the game and built a 4-1 
lead after seven innings. However, a 
series of mental breakdowns led to a 
6- run inning for Gettysburg. That 
dreadful inning spoiled a brilliant 
p e rfo rm ance by junior Jeff Kearns. 
Man Baker didn't have such a bad 
day either, going 4-4 at the plate, and 
Michael Wityk tacked on two more 
hits. 

In their final game of the week, JC 
turned in a listless performance 
against Western Maryland and lost. 


8-2. It marked the first game against 
a Division m team which the Blue 
and Gold did not contend in the 
innings. The game was close for the 
most part, but another error-filled 
inning allowed Western Maryland to 
open it up. Lost was another solid 
starting performance for the Blue 
and Gold, this time by Matt Smyers. 
And yes, Michael Wityk had a cou¬ 
ple more hits. 

Notes:Michael Wityk -- your 
hair's on fire...In the past two sea¬ 
sons, JC has suffered what is best 
described, for lack of a better word, 
as a plague. The plague affects the 
team in the late innings of games, 
and results in 5 or 6 runs for the 
opposing team. The plague is conta¬ 
gious and causes every member of 
the team to forget what game we're 
playing. I don't know what causes 
the plague and I don't know the cure 
for it, but one thing is certain - it's 
gotta stop if we’re gonna win...I’ve 
never seen a pitcher get taken out of 
a game because he was needed in the 
field, but I doubt that Keams was 
pulled out of the game for pitching 
reasons. Not that he can break the 
plague.. .Hey, next time there's a 
cook-out in die upper deck in left 
field. I’ll take a burger.Faces in the 
Crowd: Joining die festivities in the 
upper deck lot week was Craig 
An droe t . the only student 
in the history of Juniata to fail outaf- 
ter a year and still obtain legend sta¬ 
tus at the college;. JC's next home 
game is Tuesday, April 20, against 
division foe Albright 

John- 

(Can't from Page 2) 
sa Locacio, an instructor at the 
Pennsylvania State University's 
Beagley School of Business. 

Dr. Doma Weimer, assistant 
professor of communications and 
chair of the English, Communi¬ 
cations and Theatre Arts Depart¬ 
ment at Juniata, will serve as the 
moderator. 
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Why victims of sexual 
harassment remain silent 


April 22, 1993 


By Tom Arundel 

The Ithacan, Ithaca College, N.Y. 

(CPS) -- Fear. Intimidation. 
Vulnerability. Utter helplessness. 
For women who experience sex¬ 
ual harassment, these are the 
most common reasons that few 
report it 

Thirty percent of undergradu¬ 
ate women are sexually harassed 
by at least one of their professors 
in their four years at college, 
according to a 1984 survey con¬ 
ducted by B.W. Dziech and L. 
Weiner and quoted in “Ivory 
Power: Sexual Harassment on 
Campus.” The book, a collection 
of essays about sexual harass¬ 
ment, also noted that another 
study found that only five percent 
of victims report the harassment 
or file a grievance. Why? 

* Female victims of sexual 
harassment by male college pro¬ 
fessors are almost always 
silenced by societal pressure and 
power deterrents. 

* Some women blame them¬ 
selves, intimidated by a profes¬ 
sor's authority and prestige. 

* Others fear the venomous 
scrutiny of the professor and even 
peers it they decide to come for¬ 
ward with their stories. 

These are some of the reasons 
cited in “Ivc*y Power: Sexual 
Harassment on Campus,” a col¬ 
lection of essays edited by 
Michele A. Paludi, president of 
Michele Paludi & Associates 
Consultants in Sexual Harass¬ 
ment in Albany, N.Y. 

“One (reason) is that they 
sometimes don't know they're 
being sexually harassed,” Paludi 
said in an interview. “Another is 
that they fear retaliation on the 
pan of the professor and the 
college.” 

Sexual harassment often needs 
to be blatant for students to rec¬ 
ognize, according to Pat Webster, 
executive director of Ithaca Rape 
Crisis, Inc. 

“It either has to be very egre¬ 
gious, or somebody has to let the 
student know how serious it is” 
Webster said. 

In her essay "Coping with Sex¬ 
ual Harassment,” Vita Rabino- 
witz wrote, “Students do not in 


Journalist views Cambodian destruction 


fact feel free to refuse unwanted 
advances. There is evidence to 
suggest that fear of retaliation by 
the scorned professor is the para¬ 
mount reason that students 
attempt to cope with harassment 
by indirect means.” 

Traditional gender views are 
one main reason women don’t 
come forward with their experi¬ 
ences, Rabinowitz wrote. “In a 
society where women are held 
and hold themselves responsible 
for arousing men’s sexual inter¬ 
est, it is easy to understand how 
female students can become con¬ 
flicted about their own motives 
and behaviors.” 

Many people were nurtured to 
tolerate harassing behavior, 
Webster said. “We're taught 
from a very, very early age that 
innuendoes, jokes, inappropriate 
teaching and inappropriate lan¬ 
guage are things that we can 
expect to have happen.” 

Rabinowitz wrote that women 
can interpret sexual advances as 
flattery. 

“It can be an exhilarating 
experience for a young woman to 
be the object of attention from 
someone who holds the presti¬ 
gious position of professor, 
someone who might choose any 
one of a hundred students to 
favor, but has chosen her ” Rabi¬ 
nowitz wrote. “It is easy for her to 
fall into the trap of blaming her¬ 
self for her normal desire to be 
noticed and appreciated.” 

Paludi added that male profes¬ 
sors often do not see their actions 
as inappropriate, but believe they 
are flattering the women. 

In most cases, the reluctance to 
report incidents of sexual harass¬ 
ment is augmented by the power 
imbalance between professor and 
student, Rabinowitz wrote. Vic¬ 
tims are too intimidated by the 
professor's superior status to 
come forward. They are confused 
because they once looked to their 
professor as a role model 

This power imbalance 
between professor and student is 
also the reason some male profes - 
sors feel justified to make sexual 

(Continued on Page 4) 


By Said Shafik 
The Seawanhaka 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia - 
The legacy of the Khmer Rouge and 
a civil war have all but destroyed the 
education system of Cambodia, 
leaving the country without properly 
trained graduates and poor resources 
to rebuild schools. 

When the Khmer Rouge took over 
Cambodia on April 14, 1975, they 
evacuated the capital, Phnom Penh, 
abolished the educational system 
and closed down schools and univer¬ 
sities, turning then into political 
prisons. Books were burned and 
teachers and students were sent to 
work in the rice fields. 

The "Angkor Loeu ” the higher 
office of the Khmer Rouge regime, 
saw education as an evil tool of 
Western capitalism. For five years, 
the leftist regime destroyed the 
country's culture, religion, govern¬ 
ment structures and social ties and 
killed more than 1 million people in 
the name of communism. 

On Jan. 4, 1979, the Vietnamese 
Army entered Phnom Penh, and the 
Khmer Rouge's regime ended. But 
the Khmer Rouge managed to sur¬ 
vive, and with support from China, 
the United States and Thailand, 
waged a civil war in Cambodia. 

The civil war wrecked most of the 
well-constructed buildings in the 


cities and the United Nations Transi¬ 
tional Authority in Cambodia 
(UNTAC) has occupied the rest of 
them, including a former dormitory 
building at the University of Phnom 
Penh. The UN force is in Cambodia 
to implement a cease-fire and hold 
elections in May under a 1991 
accord. 

Var Simsamsreth, rector of the 
University of Phnom Penh, 
described the plight of Cambodia's 
educational institutions in an hour- 
long interview in his hut-like 
“office.” 

When the current government 
decided, under public pressure, to 
reopen schools and universities, 
there were no buildings left and the 
government chose not to build new 
ones. Teachers and students have to 
use large garages or warehouses. 

Classes are held in damaged 
buildings with no windows and 
wooden ceilings in danger of col¬ 
lapsing. These buildings usually 
have no electricity or running water 
and no protection from the heat or 
the cold. Students come from as far 
as 12 miles, some of them coming to 
school with only a few Cambodian 
riels to buy bread for lunch. Most of 
the students and teachers work in the 
market after school, selling cigaret¬ 
tes, kerosene or washing cars for UN 
peacekeeping forces. 


Simsamsreth is one of the few 
educators who survived the terrible 
years of the Khmer Rouge regime. 
He was the high school commission¬ 
er when the Khmer Rouge sent him, 
his wife and five sons to the rice 
fields in 1976. After the liberation of 
Phnom Penh in 1979, Simsamsreth 
came back to the city with his fami¬ 
ly. His house was destroyed along 
with 90 percent of the city’s build¬ 
ings. The government put him in 
charge of the University of Phnom 
Penh as its director. It wasn’t an easy 
beginning for him. 

"We had no budget, no buildings, 
no records, no teachers, and no stu¬ 
dents to start with,” Simsamsreth 
said. "Now we have seven high edu¬ 
cation units including the university 
and newinstitutions and faculties. 
But all of them are located in Phnom 
Penh. 

“We are trying to open a universi¬ 
ty in one of the provinces with help 
of non-government organizations to 
give a chance to more Cambodians 
to have higher education.” 

There are 10,000 students now in 
the University of Phnom Penh, 2,000 
at the Institution of Technology, 
2,000 at the Institution of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1,599 at the Institution of Eco¬ 
nomy, 2,500 at the faculty of medi- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Juniata hosts Science Olympiad 


(PR) - Juniata College will play 
host to over 1100 students from 60 
Pennsylvania high schools on Fri¬ 
day, April 23. The college will host 
the state final of the Science 
Olympiad. 

“'Hie schools sending teams to the 
state final are the survivors of reg¬ 
ional competitions held earlier this 
month,” explained Dr. Thomas W. 
Woodrow, professor of education at 
Juniata and the state tournament site 
director. “The teams will compete in 
32 individual and team events where 
they will earn points to decide which 
schools will take the top honors and 
move on to the national competi¬ 
tion.” The National Science Olym¬ 
piad will be held at the University of 
Southern Colorado in Pueblo, Color¬ 
ado, on May 22,23, and 24. 

The events in the state competi¬ 
tion will test student skills in biolo¬ 
gy, earth science, physics, compu¬ 


ters and technology. 

Examples of some of the events 
include “Mousetrap Vehicles,” 
where contestants construct and use 
a "vehicle” using a standard one- 
spring mousetrap as its sole means of 
propulsion. Another will be "The 
Egg Drop,” where students design 
and build a light container to safely 
protect an egg dropped from a build¬ 
ing. Scoring is based on successfully 
landing the unbroken egg from the 
highest spot. 

For “Scrambler” students will 
design and build a device that will 
transport an egg a distance of 10 
meters as fast as possible and have 
the device stop as close to the 10 
meter line as possible. For the "Aer¬ 
odynamics Aloft” competition stu¬ 
dents will design and build a flying 
device with a large wing span. Points 
are scored for greatest time aloft. 

Some of tfie other events involve 


astronomy, bridge building, insect 
identification, chemistry and phys¬ 
ics skill testing, and qualitative 
analysis. 

The goals of the Science Olym¬ 
piad, a non-profit organization, are 
to improve the quality of science 
education, increase student interest 
in science and recognize outstanding 
achievement in science education. 

Last year the Science Olympiad 
involved over one million elemen¬ 
tary and secondary school students 
in classroom activities, workshops 
and tournaments. 

Juniata College was chosen as the 
site for the Pennsylvania tourna¬ 
ment, in pan because of its recog¬ 
nized and ongoing commitment to 
the teaching of science. The event is 
sponsored by Juniata College, the 
Pennsylvania Science Supervisors 
Association (PSSA) and the Pen¬ 
nsylvania Science Teachers Associ¬ 
ation (PST A). 
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Editorial 


Curious about the trend of the 
damages incurred on campus over 
the past few years, I requested and 
received informal data from the 
Physical Plant and from the Housing 
Office. Please forgive my underde¬ 
veloped statistical analysis skills as 
you read this editorial, but here’s 
what I found. 

Admittedly, three school years’ 
worth of data is little help in predict¬ 
ing the trend. However, I calculated 
dollars (or cents, as the case may 
have been) of damages per student 
residing on campus to look at the 
relationship between damages and 
the number of students living on 
campus. With this article are three 
graphs (which do not include the 
infamous “shed incident” of last 
semester). 

Since this school year is not yet 
finished, the first figure shows the 
dollar-value of damages per student 
only in each fall semester. (The dol¬ 
lar amount of damages in the fall 
semesters were generally less than 
the damage dollar amount reported 
for the spring semester.) You can see 
that, with the exception of TNT 
(which had a relatively large propor¬ 
tion of damage;, in the fall of 1991), 


the amount appears on this graph to 
be generally constant for the cam¬ 
pus, varying in individual residence 
halls. 

The second figure shows a 
decreasing trend in all residence 
hails except TNT, again with the 
unusually large 1991-92 school 
year’s amount 

The third figure graphs the num¬ 
ber of incidents which occurred per 
residence hall per year. Cloister, 
TNT and East all appear to have had 
a large number of incidents in the 

1991- 92 year (note that Cloister was 
closed for renovations during the 

1992- 93 school year, and no dam¬ 
ages were reported). Unlike those of 
the other two figures, this graph has 
not been controlled for effects due to 
the number of people per residence 
hall. 

For those who are curious, the 
dollar figures I received for the 
school years (August through Febru¬ 
ary, so the 1992-93 year can be con¬ 
cluded) are 1990-91: $1,278* 
1991-92: $2,654; 1992-93: $1,622. 
(Note that the data I received isn’t 
100% accurate.) The number of stu¬ 
dents living on campus were 996, 
943, and 840, respectively, as regis¬ 
tered in the fall of each year. 




Figure? Number of Damage Incidents per Year Sectioned by Residence Hall 
• 1992-93 year only includes through the month of Februaiy 
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Journalist ~ 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

cine, and 1,000 students at the facul¬ 
ty of fine arts. A new faculty of law 
will educate a new generation of 
Cambodians on defending its citi¬ 
zens’ rights. 

Simsamsreth believes the current 
group of graduate students doesn’t 
provide Cambodia with the public 
service it needs. “The reason is 
because of the poor quality of our 
teachers despite the fact that some 
received training in Vietnam and 
Australia,” he said. 

In addition, most of the students 
prefer to find a job in the fast- 
growing private sector or for 
UNTAC. “They do that because the 
government pays very low salaries. 
A graduate student who works for 
the government makes only five 
American dollars a month. He can 
make more than 30 times as much 
when he works in the private sector 
or with UNTAC,” explained Sim¬ 
samsreth. “That makes it so hard for 
the government to Fund trained and 
skilled graduates to work in the publ¬ 
ic services or the government 
offices." 

The Cambodian government, 
with the problems it has in educating 
its students, gave grams this year to 
more than 74 foreign students form 


Vietnam, Laos, and North Korea to 
study in Phnom Penh, said Simsams¬ 
reth. He added that the government 
sent 15 teachers this year to Australi- 
a and France to leam more about 
those nations’ educational systems. 

As a director of die university, 
Simsamsreth’s salary is only $20 per 
month. A teacher draws a salary of 
$15 per month. Simsamsreth said he 
is dependent on his wife, who works 
at the market selling fruits and 
vegetables. 

There are no police academies or 
military institutions in Cambodia to 
produce professional officers, traffic 
controllers or army personnel. 

Although they have a vague pic¬ 
ture of the role of UN forces in Cam¬ 
bodia, many of the students and 
teachers have registered to vote to 
elect a democratic government in a 
UN-organized election. Students, 
teachers, and officials in the govern¬ 
ment are not allowed to talk to the 
media, local or foreign, without per¬ 
mission from the government Sto¬ 
ries are exchanged among them 
about students and teachers who 
were put in prison or killed because 
they contacted the press without that 
permission. Simsamsreth had to 
spend four hours in the ministry of 
education to get a permission for this 
interview. 
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Letters 
to the Editor 

Dear Editor, I 

I never thought I would say 
this, but it is really scary to be 
female. Now there are not one, 
but three threats to our campus 
community, and what is being 
done about it? These men are get¬ 
ting bolder by the minute. Hist 
seen partaking in voyeuristic 
activities at Lesher. These “Peep¬ 
ing Toms” are becoming more 
confident and assertive by no lon¬ 
ger limiting their appearances to 
the all-girls residence hall. They 
have ventured into South, TNT, 
the^Rec. Center, and the library! 
Isn”t this evidence no woman is 
safe no matter where she lives on 
campus. 

Although Security claims they 
are doing everything possible to 
catch these men, there should be 
other forms of action taken. Fust 
of all, the number of signs on 
campus are limited, and isn"t it 
iromc that the signs are not in 
Ellis, where perspective students 
and their parents could see them. 

It seems the priority is to attract 
new opposed to protecting cur¬ 
rent students. Also, what about an 
electronic security system stimu¬ 
lated by a student’s ID, or key 
system, in which each student 
possess a key to their residence 
hall. Other options to be consid¬ 
ered are an escort service, and 
installing security phones around 
campus, and of course an effec¬ 
tive lighting system. 

Some may argue these are 
expensive alternatives, but isn’t it 
worth it? I am sure installing a 
security system is by far less 
expensive than the law suits that 
will be filed after a student is 
raped or attacked. Or could it be 
that a brutal incident must occur 
before the school tecs 


The** men, these intruder? on 
our campus community, are pre¬ 
senting us with all the wanting 
signs. Now it is up to us to decide, 

do we ignore the flashing lights 
and allow their behavior to prog¬ 
ress, or do we ignore the flashing 
lights and allow their behavior to 
progress, or do we take affirma¬ 
tive action to stop this perverse 
and threatening behavior? 

Melissa Williams 
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Counselor’s 

Corner 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 


Why do seemingly good people 
do not-so-good things when in the 
presence of others? In other words, 
does the influence of a group have an 
impact on the behavior of the 
individual? 

It seems to me that the four Los 
Angeles police officers who were 
charged with beating Rodney King 
were greatly influenced by each 
others' actions. Individually, die 
four men may not have engaged in 
the kind of violent behavior that mil¬ 
lions witnessed via the videotape 
taken by the person who just hap¬ 
pened to be in the area at the time of 
the “alleged” beating. 

Most would argue that, because 
the police were not aware of the vid¬ 
eo camera , they felt they could get 
away with treating King any way 
they chose because it would be his 
word against their word. Put another 
way, they were not going to be 
accountable for their actions since 
no one would see what they were 
doing and, after all, they were just 
doing their job. 

Moreover, in a group situation 
people are more likely to abandon 


their normal restraints. Responsibili¬ 
ty is diffused to other members of the 
group and there is a concomitant loss 
of self- awareness. 

Additionally, within a group con¬ 
text, we sometimes lose our indivi¬ 
duality. We may become less self- 
regulated and more likely to act 
without thinking about our own 
values. 

In many group situations, there is 
a fostering of anonymity and a draw¬ 
ing away of attention from the indi¬ 
vidual. In the social psychology lit¬ 
erature this is known as “deindividu¬ 
ation”. We become less concerned 
about how we are being evaluated 
and we may also feel less personal 
responsibility for our own behavior. 

Deindividuation may help to 
explain certain anti-social behaviors 
displayed by a minority of Juniata 
students at events such as Madrigal 
Dinner and All-Class Night. (Alco¬ 
hol certainly can contribute to anti¬ 
social and irresponsible behavior, 
also). 

Priori riots, the looting that takes 
place during times of natural disas¬ 
ters and group vandalism can also be 


A ‘Hire’ Opinion 


Avoiding the trash can 


By Ken Wax 

This week we will promote 
you to Hiring Manager (congra¬ 
tulations). Now you’ll see how 
employers make decisions from 
stacks of resumes. 

On your desk is a stack of 200 
envelopes from your recent ad. 
Inside each is a complex, unique 
human distilled to a few sheets of 
paper. 

And each wants an interview 
with you. Clearly you've got to 
whittle this pile down to a man¬ 
ageable number of, say, ten can¬ 
didates to interview. The ques¬ 
tion is, how? 

You don't have a lot of free 
time, so the first step is to zoom 
through the stack. Each will get 
less than a minute of your atten¬ 
tion before you decide it’s fate. 
Even at that pace, it's going to 
take over three exhausting hours 
of concentration. 

So what do you look for? As 
terrible as it sounds, you lode for 
reasons to toss a resume out If 
you can somehow get rid of 175 
of those 200, you can spend seri¬ 
ous time with the remaining 25. 

It's easy to eliminate the slop¬ 
py ones. You shake your head at 
how many people send in 
resumes and cover letters with 
spelling mistakes. 

Next to go are the “minimalist” 
resumes. The ones which tell you 


virtually nothing about the 
person. 

But most aren't that bad. Most 
are... mediocre. (Probably 
because most were copied from 
mediocre books.) And for that 
crime, they are doomed to the 
trash can. 

You have no other choice. 
You’re a good person, and you 
know that each person is a 
unique, multi-faceted individual. 
Heck, you ’d like to hire them all. 
But you've got a job to do, deci¬ 
sions must be made. 

Here's how to avoid being one 
of those look-alike resumes in the 
trash cam 

The key is to view your resume 
as if it were an advertisement in a 
magazine. Its purpose is to make 
a busy reader stop, be intrigued, 
and want to learn more. 

One very powerful way to do 
this is to put a summary on top, 
right under your name and 
address, hi a sentence or two, tell 
the reader enough so that they 
won't decide to discard your 
resume. Something like, “Proven 
achiever with initiative and 
strong communication and com¬ 
puter skills..., etc.” 

Don’t overlook this; these 
three lines of text can increase 
your chances by four times. 

Another impressive way to 
stand out is to talk results. For 
every job or responsibility 




v 


you've had, talk about what you 
accomplished. Employers like 
people who understand that 
results are important. 

Resist over-glorifying what 
you’ve done. If you had a sum¬ 
mer job as, say, a sales clerk, 
results might be “Suggested new 
way to keep inventory which 
saved three hours a week in 
restocking.” Even a gas pumper 
might have “Results: Increased 
sales by $200 each week by 
reconunending washer fluid to 
each customer.” Not earth shat¬ 
tering, but initiative nevertheless. 

Think long and hard about 
what you’ve done, what 
you’verecommended, what 
you've accomplished. Few 
things are more desirable than a 
candidate with initiative and 
spark. 

So keep in mind what that hir¬ 
ing manager is going through. 
And do your best to stand out. 
You’re not mediocre; so make 
«■”« your resume isn't. 

Ken Wax is a former Fortune 
500 hiring manager whose con¬ 
sulting firm advises employers in 
the area of recruiting. You can 
send questions or comments to 
him at 170 Worcester Road, Wel¬ 
lesley, MA 02181. 
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Wayfarer’s 

Journal 


attributed to deindividuation. Indivi¬ 
duals get caught up in the group and 
the group takes over. 

Clearly, group influence can have 
a tremendous impact on the behavior 
of the individual. Up to this point we 
have discussed only the negative 
aspects. Support groups such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), Over¬ 
eaters Anonymous (OA) and groups 
that provide support for victims of 
rape,incest and other types of sexual 
assault perform valuable and posi¬ 
tive services. Unfortunately 
negative group influence seems to be 
more prevalent, if not more 
visible and publicized, than positive 
group influence within or culture. 

Let’s talk more about this in the 
next article. Until then, be good to 
yourself, think positively and work 
on your relationships. 




Ya sous, Juniata! Te kanate? 
(How are you?) Everything is 
great here in Greece. I can’t 
believe I’m the only one here. If 
any sophomores are looking to go 
somewhere next year, look into 
this program. 

The weather has been beauti¬ 
ful, mostly warm, spring weather 
with lots of sun. 

We’re in our fourth week now, 
third week of classes. The 
courses here are really nice, espe¬ 
cially if you’re a business major. 
Most of my classes don’t start 
until 5 p.m. and meet only twice a 
week. In one class, we’re taking a 
field trip to Egypt for five days. 
Another of my courses consists 
entirely of a weekend trip to the 
island of Naxos, where we will 
tour, take photos and sketches, 
then write a research paper when 
we get back to Athens. 

Athens itself is wonderful. It’s 
nice studying in a big city where 
you can go out to a club on the 
weeknights after classes. There is 
so much to do here — ruins, clubs, 
museums, sights, concerts, and 
shopping. Last weekend was a lot 
of fun. Friday 1 went to my dance 
class, then out to a tavema with 
friends, then that night my room¬ 
mate and 1 saw EMF at a club 
downtown. The next morning we 
went to the art gallery and walked 
around Athens in the afternoon. 
Sunday we got to sleep in and 
then went to dinner at a Greek 
friend’s house. 

The students here are very 
friendly, encouraging you to join 


organizations and inviting you 
out with them. Anyone thinking 
about going abroad should defi¬ 
nitely consider Greece. The free¬ 
dom you have here is great. 

We live in a hotel 20 minutes 
from downtown Athens but in a 
very nice suburb. It’s close to 
both the metro and bus station so 
you have no problem getting 
round. We also g*t a meal allow¬ 
ance so we can eat how much we 
want, when we want, wherever 
we want, from Greek food to piz¬ 
za to Wendy’s. 

Tiff, if you’re reading this, sor¬ 
ry I’m making it sound so great, I 
wish you were here, too. But I am 
bringing you back a plastic Parth¬ 
enon paperweight. The rest of 
you, if you’d like something from 
Greece you need to write me and 
let me know! 

Jeremy and Carl, I saw Brian 
Kreps the first week I was here. 
He says hello and to write him, 
he’s back at Manchester now. I 
didn’t get to see Sonya since she 
decided to transfer and left last 
semester. 

Thanks to Kim and Sherri for 
sending The Juniatians. It’s nice 
to keep up with what is going on 
back home. 

Hope everything is going 
smoothly on campus and that 
everyone has a great time at 
Springfest. See you all in August! 
Cara Loughlin - BCA 
c/o LaVeme University 
P.O.Box 51105 
Kiffissia, Athens, 14510 
Greece 
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By Kathy DiFolco 

Any reasonable means of resol¬ 
ving acts of student violence must 
begin with the revision of our 
approach to the operation of the 
entire university system. Admi¬ 
nistration, faculty, support person¬ 
nel, and students are perceived as 
mutually exclusive, and, often, 
adversarial groups. Fostering a sense 
of mutual dependence requires inno¬ 
vations in die development of poli¬ 
cies and stated goals. Juniata’s small 
size and private university status 
make it a particularly unique candi¬ 
date for social experimentation. 

Our mission statement must be 
expanded to address personal and 
community responsibility, in addi¬ 
tion to issues of academic integrity. 
The education and development of 
the whole person must be included in 
job and grade evaluations. All com¬ 
munity members, for pay or academ¬ 
ic credit, should be involved in an 
explanation of the financial opera¬ 
tions of the college. An understand¬ 
ing of everything from federal oper¬ 
ating guidelines to admissions and 
student recruitment are necessary for 
all participants, in order to qualify 
them to contribute to decision¬ 
making and governance. This 
required qualification would instill a 


sense of ownership and responsibili¬ 
ty for our future survival and well¬ 
being. 

As a further condition of employ¬ 
ment or admission, ongoing volun- 
tecrism, compensated by time off, 
pension credit, or independent-study 
credit in appropriate areas, would 
heighten awareness of the cause and 
effect nature of social problems, 
crime, and the resultant costs of 
remediation and redress. Individual 
involvement in annual budgeting 
and policy would highlight for all the 
costs to our society of vandalism and 
other crimes. 

The budget process is also the key 
to development of respect and 
empathy for contributions to every¬ 
day operation of our community, 
allowing each of us to consider the 
impact of our behaviors in a wider 
arena. A firm commitment to harmo¬ 
nious and stable community living 
by all members is necessary to create 
social pressures resulting in peaceful 
coexistence. 

Clearly presenting the interdepen¬ 
dent structure of our community is 
the best means of prevention of stu¬ 
dent violence. When preventative 
measures fail, the community has 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Environmental claims 


To evaluate environmental claims 
when you buy products, look for 
product labels with specific infor¬ 
mation about the product or its 
packaging. 

For example, if a label says 
“recycled,” check how much of the 
product or packaging is recycled. 

Some products and packages state 
that they use less material. Look for 


specific claims such as “20 percent 
less packaging than our previous 
package.” 

“Recyclable” claims are relevant 
only if this material is collected for 
recycling in your community. 

Labels with unqualified claims 
that a product is “environmentally 
friendly,” “eco-safe,” or, “environ¬ 
mentally safe” have little meaning. 


Why- 

(Con’t from Page 1) 

advances, Rabinowitz wrote. 
Students are completely vulner¬ 
able to the professor’s power to 
determine academic and even 
graduate status. 

“Professors wield a great deal 
of power over students who 
depend on them for grades, let¬ 
ters of recommendation, academ¬ 
ic and career counseling, and 
research and clinical opportuni¬ 
ties,” Rabinowitz wrote. 

Like victims of rape, victims 
of sexual harassment face nega¬ 
tive consequences in both the 
short and long term. The impact 
ranges from physical to psycho¬ 
logical, according to “Changed 
Lives,” »n essay by University of 
Arizona professor Mary P. Koss. 

Between 21 and 82 percent of 
women reported that their emo¬ 
tional or physical conditions 
became worse after being 
harassed, Koss wrote. Victims 
described certain emotional reac¬ 
tions such as anger, fear, depress¬ 
ion, anxiety, feelings of humilia¬ 
tion and alienation and irritability 
irt a survey Koss included in her 
essay. In addition, there can be 
numerous physical symptoms, 
such as teeth grinding, anxiety 
attacks, binge-eating, headaches. 


P.A.R. 


inability to sleep, loss of appetite 
and weight loss. 

In general, victims of sexual 
harassment experienced declines 
in concentration, motivation, 
work performance, attendance 
and overall self-esteem, the 
survey said. 

“After each incident, the vic¬ 
tim believed that the harassment 
was going to level off or eventu¬ 
ally stop,” Koss wrote. “When 
the harasser’s behavior escalated, 
which it did in virtually all of the 
cases studied, the victim felt out 
of control and helpless.” 

When victims come forward 
with allegations through the 
media, they risk further psycho¬ 
logical damage as well as retalia¬ 
tion, Paludi said. 

“I don’t think the appropriate 
way is through the media,” 
Paludi said. “While the topic 
needs to get more attention, peo¬ 
ple’s lives need to be considered. 
The likelihood that the woman 
who comes forward could be 
retaliated against is very great.” 

Paludi said students must rely 
on the college to have a clear pol¬ 
icy statement on sexual harass¬ 
ment so the alleged perpetrator’s 
outcome is determined by due 
process. 


(Con’t from Page 3) 

the responsibility of dealing with 
criminal acts. This would require all 
segments of Juniata society — floors, 
residence halls, buildings, and 
departments -to select representa¬ 
tives to serve on governing councils. 
Conflicts would be resolved on a 
regular basis at the lowest level of 
organization able to effect commun¬ 
ity policy. For example, the respon¬ 
sibility for repairs to a particular area 
damaged by vandalism by known 
individuals would be shared by that 
person/persons’ residence mates. 
Actual physical restoration by the 
responsible group would be pre¬ 
ferred. In the case of more complex 
repairs, the responsible group would 
share the costs of repairs, as well as 
performing compensatory, 
mutually-agreed upon services for 
the departments affected by the need 
for such repairs. In cases of vandal¬ 
ism by unknowns, the entire student 
body would bear the costs, as well as 
participate in community mainte¬ 


nance projects assigned on a revolv¬ 
ing basis to all living units. 

The more serious nature of sexual 
assaults would require a council of 
representatives from all segments of 
Juniata society .Once guilt has been 
determined, victims would be 
awarded tuition credits based upon 
the degree of the seriousness of the 
crime, with the cost to the school to 
be recouped through tuition 
increases. The perpetrator would 
have the option of repaying the 
school in order to receive a transcript 
(which would include all criminal 
acts) and permission to leave the 
school, or remain at Juniata under 
virtual house arrest, escorted by two 
living-unit members at all times, 
when not in class. The time limits for 
this policy would also be based on 
the crime. This policy, in addition to 
required participation in an offender 
rehabilitation program, would hope¬ 
fully restore the criminal to the status 
of a contributing member of the col¬ 
lege society. 
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The mind of the haunted professor 


(Bridge Publications, Inc.) — 
Has your professor been acting at 
all peculiar lately? Does this nor¬ 
mally logical lecturer suddenly 
grip the desk while talking about 
a subject - say, a subject like 
devils and demons? Have you 
spotted any mysterious messages 
on the blackboard? Or heard any 
cryptic allusions to hats, or cats, 
or bats? 

More ominously, is your pro¬ 
fessor writing a paper for 
publication? 

James Lowry, professor of eth¬ 
nology at Atworthy College does 
just that — and his life, abruptly, 
becomes a garish, gory 
nightmare. 

The protagonist of L. Ron 
Hubbard’s mesmerizing horror 
novel, “Fear,” Lowry writes a 


paper harshly refuting the exis¬ 
tence of devils and demons. After 
paying a subsequent visit to a fel¬ 
low professor he discovers, with 
frightening suddenness, that he 
has lost fourhours of his life. And 
his hat Later, the stairway to his 
house transforms into an endless 
passage into the bowels of the 
earth, where apparitions breathe 
strange, alliterative messages 
into the night: “Bats are bats and 
rats are rats and cats are hats and 
there is no soup deep enough to 
drown.” 

Few of his students notice the 
odd message scrawled across his 
blackboard: “You are the entity.” 
No one considers it strange when 
he impulsively flings an eraser 
across the room. And - despite 
the tell-tale signs of things gone 


menacingly awry - no one sees 
what Lowry must contend with 
when not in the classroom: a 
formless place of night without 
day, of strange figures out of 
time, of graves and cold-blooded 
murder. 

The world Professor James 
Lowry enters is one of the most 
terrifying in the whole, long cata¬ 
logue of horror fiction. Stephen 
King says “If you’re not averse to 
a case of the cold chills — a 
rather bad one - and you’ve.never 
read ‘Fear,’ I urge you to do 
so...This is one of the really, real¬ 
ly good ones.” 

Finish it and you’ll probably 
keep a closer eye on your profes¬ 
sor. For both of you. 


Students to climb mountain for AIDS 


(AmFAR) NEW YORK - A 
nine-member team of Princeton 
University students will climb 
Mt. McKinley in June to raise a 
minimum of $250,000 for AIDS 
research and education and to call 
attention to the arresting statistics 
that AIDS has increased by 62% 
in two years among 13-24 year 
olds. 

The students, headed by 
Climb For The Cure Founder 
and Director Alexander S. Fried¬ 
man, will begin their historic 
climb in mid-June. The Climb is 
expected to last approximately 30 
days. 

"Ml McKinley is the tallest 
peak in North America, and 
climbing it symbolizes the chal¬ 
lenge of conquering AIDS,” 
explained Friedman. “We are 
making this climb not only to 
raise funds for AIDS research 
and education, but also to let peo¬ 
ple our age know that AIDS is a 
serious problem. We want our 
peers to realize that there are 
many creative ways to help con- 
bat the problem. Climbing Mt. 
McKinley is just one of those 
ways.” 

Climb For The Cure has 
already raised more than 
$150,000. Two major contribu¬ 
tors include Time Warner, Inc. 
which contributed $25,000, and 
The Equitable Foundation, the 
other major sponsor, which also 
donated $25,000 at a kick off 
luncheon held in New York in the 
fall of 1992. 

“The Equitable is always eager 
to support the efforts of people 
coming together for a worthwhile 
cause,” noted Kay Carlson, Presi¬ 
dent of the Equitable Foundation. 
“We saw this project as an effec¬ 
tive way to heighten awareness 


about AIDS among college stu¬ 
dents while also raising money 
for research.” 

Dr. Mathilde Krim, AmFAR’s 
Chairman, said the nine students 
undertaking the climb “represent 
what is the very best about this 
country, once again demonstrat¬ 
ing the universal and eternal spir¬ 
it of youth. Their compassion and 
leadership are admirable.” 

Climb For The Cure was 
conceived and organized by Ale¬ 
xander Friedman. Its Board of 
Advisors includes Senator Bill 
Bradley, Princeton President 
Harold T. Shapiro, author John 
McPhee, country and western 
superstar Bonnie Rait, and Stacy 
Allison, the first American 
woman to climb Mt. Everest. 

AmFAR is the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research 
and is the leading not-for-profit 
organization dedicated to the 
support of AIDS research (both 
basic biomedical and clinical 
research), education for AIDS 


prevention, and sound AIDS- 
related public policy. Since 1985, 
AmFAR has provided over $56 
million to more that 930 research 
teams. AmFAR mobilizes the 
goodwill, energy and generosity 
of caring individuals to end the 
AIDS epidemic. 

In addition to Time Warner, 
Inc. and the Equitable Founda¬ 
tion, other corporate sponsorship 
for Climb For The Cure has 
been extensive, including major 
grants from Merrill Lynch, the 
New York City law firm of Debe- 
voise and Plimpton, the firm of 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, 
Inc. and American Passage. A 
national ad campaign has been 
created as a pro bono project by J. 
Walter Thompson, USA, and 
equipment sponsorship has bear 
provided by The National Out¬ 
door Leadership School (NOLS). 
Lodging and transportation have 
been donated by APA Travel 
Center located in Beverly Hills, 
California. 



Be Sure To Pick Up The Last 
Issue Of the Year, April 29. 
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Internships — by Mike Ford 


Festival of One Act plays 
presented this week 


PAID SUMMER 

INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 

As of April 1, the internship office 
can only work with students who 
have either found their own intern¬ 
ship placement or who are respond¬ 
ing to internship information in The 
Juniatian or on the internship office 
bulletin boards. 

Students interested in a fall semester 
1993 internship must see Mike Ford 
before April 15. 

The following is a list of paid sum¬ 
mer internships that may qualify for 
transcript notation (without grade or 
credit). Basic details are listed; see 
Mike Ford in Good Hall 420 for 
additional information and applica¬ 
tion materials (bring a list of the pos¬ 
itions that interest you). Please note 
application deadlines. Remember to 
check the Ellis basement (by the 
MAC machine) or 4th floor Good 
Hall (next to computer room) bulle¬ 
tin boards for additional internship 
listings (new Info posted each 
week. 

Sciences/Conservation POEs: 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
offices in Va. and MN. Volunteer 
internship involving writing, 
research, instructing volunteers, 
contacting environmental agencies, 
attending workshops for tins non¬ 
profit conservation organization. 

Biology, Forestry POEs: 
Archbold Tropical Research Center, 
Clemson University, Clemson, S.C. 
Volunteer internship in tropical 
ecology/ tropical agroforestry, 
assisting in research and training 
programs at their field station or on 
the island of Dominica in the Carib¬ 
bean. Dormitory housing provided, 
though you pay for rm./board. 

Natural Sciences/Education 
POEs: NY Dept, of Environmental 
Conservation, Delmar, N.Y. Intern¬ 
ship as a naturalist in an environ¬ 
mental education program. Should 
be at least a junior. Pay: $ 100/week, 
plus free housing. Apply 
Immediately. 

Education and related POEs: 
There is a new 1993 Summer Camp 
Employment Opportunity Booklet 
available in the Internship Office 
that list hundreds of summer posi¬ 
tions across the nation in teaching/ 
counseling. You may reserve the 
booklet from Mike Ford. 

Minority Students with Envir¬ 
onmental POEs: Nationwide envir¬ 
onmental minority student intern¬ 
ships available through the Environ¬ 
mental Careers Organization. Pay: 
$300-$600/week, depending on 
employer. Application deadline: 


May 14. 

Biology, Ecology, Geology, 
related science POEs: Mohonk 
Preserve, New Paltz, N.Y. 6000 acre 
presave in the Shawangunk Moun¬ 
tain range of Ulster, N.Y., offers a 
10-week internship to help with 
research, preserve management, 
education dept. Open to freshman & 
sophomores. Pay: $2,00, plus hous¬ 
ing, meals, and travel reimburse¬ 
ment provided, if needed. Applica¬ 
tion deadline: May 10. 

Wildlife, Ornithology POE: 
Kellogg Biological Station, Gull 
Lake, ML Wildlife Technician 
needed to care for birds, do surveys, 
banding, and related sanctuary 
duties. Pay: $1,200/summer, plus 
free housing. Apply immediately. 

Ecology and related POEs: Kel¬ 
logg Biological Station, Gull Lake, 
MI. 12 week research positions in 
greenhouse gas production by soil 
microbial communities in ecosys¬ 
tems. Pay: $4,000, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: April 30. 

Environmental, Education 
POEs: Peace Valley Nature Center, 
Doyles town. Pa. Various positions 
In outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
The Internship Office has just 
received copies of a newsletter that 
lists dozens of environmentally- 
related summer positions/ 
internships nationwide. Copies are 
available for your review in the 
Internship Office. Many of the avail¬ 
able positions have application 
deadlines in the near future, so don’t 
delay picking up your copy of this 
newsletter. 

Physics POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks (plus travel reimbursement 
fo. out-of-state students). Applica¬ 
tion deadline: April 30. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro- 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

All Sciences, Comp. Scl., Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, JournaUsm/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (DER), Harrisburg 
and other cities. Pa. Internships 


available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scienctif- 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.50/hr. 

ATTENTION GEOLOGY 
STUDENTS!*! The DER is specifi¬ 
cally interested in seeing applica¬ 
tions for summer positions from 
Geology majors. See Mike Ford for 
details and application. 

Bustness/Marketlng POEs: 
Amerway, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Inside 
Sales Representative internship with 
this manufacturer of soldering pro¬ 
ducts. Should be at least a Junior. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

Accounting/Finance POEs: 
Altoona Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Sum¬ 
mer internship as accounting assis¬ 
tant, working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: S6.00/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Political Sclence/Legisla tlon 
POEs: The Anns control and Fore¬ 
ign Policy Caucus, Washington, 
D.C. Interns do research, report on 
Congressional hearings, and related 
projects. Should be at least a Junior. 
Internship is volunteer position. 

Pol. Scl., PACS, Sociology, 
Environment, related POEs: The 
World Federalist Association, 
Washington, D.C. This association 
in involved in global issues and has 
internships in a variety of areas. 
Stipend: $5/day. Intan provides 
own housing (though help is pro¬ 
vided with leads). Application 
deadline: April 30. 

Pol. Sci., PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global Sec¬ 
urity, Washington, D.C. Numerous 
internships with this organization 
workingto promote peace, nuclear 
disarmament, and stop global aims 
trade. Pay: $50/wk. 

Education/Special Ed/Psych/ 
Sociology POEs: TARGET Inc., 
Westminster, Md. Summer counse¬ 
lor positions working with persons 
with develof mental disabilities at a 
10 bedroom lodge on Deep Creek 
Lake in MD. Pay: $250/week, plus 
free room & board. Application 
deadline: May 1. 

Elem. Education POEs: Hun¬ 
tingdon County Library, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Summer programming aide 
in Children's Dept, to work in plan¬ 
ning and implementing children’s 
library activities. Apply 
immediately. 


By Julia Beekley 

The Juniata College Theatre 
presents it’s One-Act plays this 
week. “Graceland” by Ellen 
Byron is described as “a bold 
character study of two Elvis 
fans...that may at first impress 
you as a satirical send-up of 
southern attitudes and beliefs, but 
will surprise you by cutting 
below it’s slick surface to a cli¬ 
max of unexpected passion.” 
Katherine E. Morrison directs 
this play, with Tiffany Mellinger 
as Assistant Director. 

Director Katie Simons 
describes Richard Greenberg’s 
“Life Under Water” as “an amaz¬ 
ing blend of time, place and rela¬ 
tionship which follows 5 drown¬ 
ing peoples’ attempts to hold 
each other. This play is about the 
people we know, the people we 
try to be and the way we try to 
love.” John Lowe, Charlotte Tay¬ 
lor, Michael Keil, Keli Anderson, 
and Pam Naudascher comprise 
the cast, with Val Coffey as the 
Assistant Director. 

Erik Peterson directs another 
Richard Greenberg play called 
“The Author’s Voice.” It is a play 
about the tenuous relationships 
between sex, passion, and ration¬ 
alism. Andy Ross plays Todd, the 
beautiful but passionless lover. 


By Chris Lewis, Beverly Goodman 
and Jeff Selingo 
The Ithacan 

ITHACA, N.Y. - Three Ithaca 
College students have signed formal 
complaints alleging that they were 
harassed by a tenured music profes¬ 
sor whom they said often used sex¬ 
ual innuendo and intimidation in his 
teaching methods, the campus news¬ 
paper reported. 

Einar Jeff Holm, who has taught 
music for 26 years at Ithaca College 
and has an international reputation 
as a cellist, received a letter of warn¬ 
ing from school administrators in the 
spring of 1992, and he is appeal¬ 
ing.^ Holm told the newspaper 
in a written statement that he could 
not respond to the charges because it 
would distract him from prepara¬ 
tions for upcoming performances. “I 
feel exhausted by this ongoing 
investigation, which I became aware 
of last May,” Holm said in the 
statement. 

The Ithacan contacted more than 
30 current and forma students and 
colleagues of Holm over an eight- 
week period before publishing a 
saies of stories March 25. 

Twelve students told the news- 
papa about sexual harassment or 
inappropriate behavior by Holm dat¬ 
ing back to the early 1980s. Two 
faculty members said students had 
complained to them informally 
about Holm. Some students said 
they declined to press formal com¬ 
plaints because they were afraid the 
prominent musician might hurt their 
careers. 

The complaints ranged from sex¬ 
ual harassment, both physical and 
verbal, to sexism, coupled with men¬ 
tal manipulation and abuse of power. 


Andrea Hellings plays Portica, 
who uses sex as a tool for career 
advancement, and Mat Metcaff 
plays Gene, the horribly twisted 
talented knome. Matthew Harri¬ 
son Assistant Directs. 

“Birdbath” by Leonard Melfi 
is a “drama in which a young 
male poet and a troubled young 
woman share the desperate 
necessity to be heard and under¬ 
stood.” Sara Kimnach directs this 
play, with Sib Rockwell Assis¬ 
tant Directing. 

Heidi SueKnepp directs “Visi¬ 
tor from Forest Hills" by Neil 
Simon, a hilarious comedy that 
allows the audience to laugh at 
the miscommunication between a 
husband and wife at their daught- 
a’s wedding. Holly Burganplay- 
s Norma Hubley, Michael 
Dzanko plays Roy Hubley, Jason 
Ioli plays Borden Eisler as well as 
assistant directs, and Julie Elrey 
plays Mimsey Hubley. 

John Yorke directs Tenessee 
Williams’ “This Propoty is Con¬ 
demned.” In the morning, Tom 
(played by Ayinde Alakoye) sets 
out to fly his kite. He meets Wil¬ 
lie (played by Deb Windhorst), a 
young girl with a story to tell, and 
a probable, if not partly imagin¬ 
ary past. Mary Weidman is the 
Assistant Director. 


Students said Holm often interjected 
sexual innuendo into his instruction. 

For instance, Kari Swift, who gra¬ 
duated in 1986, said Holm offered 
her money to engage in “thaapeu- 
tic” massages because she needed to 
relax, while another student, who 
asked to be identified only as “Wen¬ 
dy,” said Holm told her she would 
“look really good in a negligee." 
Others said he made suggestive 
comments in regard to their music. 

“He told me to play a piece of 
music *as innocent as a 5- year-old 
girl with her hand down a man’s 
pants,”’ said Tara Chambers, a 1992 
graduate who signed one of the 
complaints. 

Other students said Holm was 
physically intrusive, sometimes 
pressing his body against students as 
he made a point about their music. 

Karen Lippman, one of two stu¬ 
dents who said they left Ithaca Col¬ 
lege because of the music professor, 
said Holm had no qualms about 
reminding students that he would be 
believed if they complained about 
him. “Once you’re tenured, you can 
do almost anything except rape a stu¬ 
dent,” Lippman and Chambers said 
they heard Holm say more than 
once. 

However, other students praised 
Holm’s musical ability and teaching, 
saying that the professor’s intensity 
could be misinterpreted. 

“He has a very strong personality 
and has very high standardsfor his 
studotts. He expects a lot out of 
you,” said Robin Naylor, a graduate 
student who has known Holm for 
two years and has babysat his 
children. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Habitat’s Shack-a-thon a success 


By Victoria Masotta 
Habitat for Humanity would 
like to thank everyone who 
helped make our first annual 
Shack-a-thon an incredible suc¬ 
cess! Many participants persev¬ 
ered the freezing temperatures 
(and snow flurries) and made it 
through the night. Through our 
efforts, we were able to raise 
almost $500. This money will be 
donated to die Huntingdon Coun¬ 
ty Chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity. 


On Sunday April 18, the sec¬ 
ond Habitat house was dedicated 
out on Cold Springs Road. About 
twenty people attended to offi¬ 
cially recognize the second of, 
hopefully, many more Habitat 
houses. 

Plans for future building are 
currently in progress. The town 
chapter is looking to buy land in 
Mt Union. Building can begin as 
early as this summer if enough 
money is raised to afford the land. 

We would like to thank Bill 


Huston, Amy Moore and the rest 
of the administration for allowing 
the Shack-a-thon to occur. Spe¬ 
cial thanks to the JC security 
team for stopping by during the 
night to make sure no one froze 
solid. 

There is a great crew that will 
be taking over Habitat for 
Humanity next year. On behalf of 
all the seniors, we’ve really 
enjoyed being pan of this active 
and caring organization. We will 
surely miss this group. 


Students accuse 
professor of harassment 
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SPRINGFEST 1993 

"UNA FIESTA GRANDE” 

Friday, April 23 
Noon-7 p.m. 

Mud Volleyball sponsored by Phi Chi Theta ~ Kennedy 
Sports & Recreation Center will be used for “hosing off.” 

10 p.m - 2 a.m. 

Springfest Dance - music by Galaxy Audio & Entertain¬ 
ment Services in Baker Refectory. Cost: $3.00. 

Saturday, April 24 (North Lawn) 
11:45 a.m.-1:15 p.m. 

Lunch featuring fajitas, Spanish rice, chips & salsa, 
veggies & dip, fruit, cookies/brownies/rice crispie treats. 

Noon-7 p.m. 

Bands play on North Porch. 

Noon-2 p.m. 

Sidewalk Romeo (band). 

2 p.m.-2:30 p.m. 

Three-legged race & sack race. 

2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Ready By August (band). 

4:30 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Water balloon toss. 

5 p.m.-7 p.m. 

Soul Gypsies (band). 

5 p.m.-6:30 p.m. 

Dinner featuring Mexican chicken, hamburgers & hot dogs, 
taco salad bar, fruit, Mexican desserts. 

8:15 p.m. 

Film “Dracula” in Alumni Hall (Brumbaugh Science Cen¬ 
ter). 

** Prizes for games to be announced. 

Springfest raindate: Sunday, April 25. 

Schedule that day is abbreviated beginning at noon. 


Good Hall computers: 
solutions for malfunctions 


Policy for 
Mud Volleyball 

In order to keep all residence halls clean ior the 
students who live there, the procedures cescribed 
below are to be followed this Friday for the oration of 
Mud Volleyball. 

NOTE: The doors to ALL residence halls will be 
guarded or locked during this time. 

You will NOT be allowed to enter any residence hall 
(even EAST) is you are muddy AND/OR wet. 

The only hose available for students to rinse off will be 
located at the locker rooms on the East side of the gym -- 
no hoses will be placed at the doors of residence halls. 

1. The locker rooms in the Kennedy Sports Center 
that open to the outside (facing East) will be open for 
student use during Mud Volleyball. 

2. BEFORE PARTICIPATING IN MUD VOLLEY¬ 
BALL bring a clean change of clothes and a towel to the 
locker room - they will be set aside for you there in small 
garbage bags. 

3. AFTER PARTICIPATING IN MUD VOLLEYBALL 
hose off most of the mud with the hose(s) by the locker 
room doors. 

4. From there, go into the locker room, take a shower 
(thus the need for a towel), and change clothes. 

5. Afterwards, either take your muddy clothes with 
you back to your residence hall in the same garbage bag 
OR throw them away in the garbage cans provided. 

This is a very simple policy and should not interfere at 
all with the fun of Mud Volleyball. So, please take a few 
extra minutes to follow these procedures and make Mud 
Volleyball a good time for everyone. _ a w 

7 Thank You. 


By Lia Meyer 

On Tuesday, April 13, Professor 
Ron McLaughlin of the Psychology 
Department, who has been supervis¬ 
ing the investigation of the mysteri¬ 
ous malfunctioning of the new Good 
Hall computers, announced that they 
believe they have isolated the 
problem. 

Juniata installed new computers, 
complete with Windows software 
and a mouse at each terminal, in the 
fourth floor Good Hall computer 
center just in time for the 1992-93 
school year to begin. However, 
enthusiasm for the new equipment 
melted as students were faced with 
keyboards which unexpectedly 
“locked up” and mice which some¬ 
times just “didn’t work.” 

The company which sold the 
equipment to Juniata was perplexed. 
This very same equipment is cur¬ 
rently operating without problems 
for other customers in varying loca¬ 


tions. Even after the company 
replaced some of the equipment and 
after the company installed a protec¬ 
tive software package, the malfunc- 
tionings did not cease. 

However, on April 13, Professor 
McLaughlin announced that the peo¬ 
ple working on this problem had 
possibly isolated its cause. 

Apparently the anti-virus prog¬ 
ram which is installed on every ter¬ 
minal has been interfering with the 
keyboard’s communications to the 
computer. So the problem is not with 
the hardware, as initially assumed; it 
is caused by a software conflict. 

At least temporarily, the virus 
program has been re-loaded into a 
different location so as not to con¬ 
flict with the communication from 
the input devices. This was com¬ 
pleted for all the Good Hall compu¬ 
ters the morning of Monday, April 
19th. All involved are hopeful that 
this will successfully fix the prob¬ 
lems with these computers. 


Don Reese didn’t mind 
Friday night in Huntingdon 


By Rob Carson 

“Cops ask the dumbest ques¬ 
tions when they pull you over ” 
Don Reese told the Ellis Ball¬ 
room crowd Friday night. “They 
walk up to your car and ask, 
‘Alright, what’s the problem 
here?’ 

'“I don’t know; you stopped 
me. Do I walk up to your house, 
ring the doorbell and say ‘Yeah, 
what do you want?*” 

The evening began with a 
sharp performance by the band 
Ready By August, who took the 
crowd through forty years of 
rock’n’roll and rhythm and blues. 
After an hour of music, though, 
the night belonged to ‘Road Dog’ 
Don Reese. 

In arguably the best Friday 
Night Live of the year, Reese 
brought the house to a roar time 
and again with his unique style 
and self-depreciating brand of 
humor. 

Reese said that he has been 
married for 11 years, but he and 
his wife don’t have any children. 


Health 

Professions 


1. Elizabeth Fiedler will be pre¬ 
senting a talk on “The Pathogenesis 
and Clinical Course of Hodgkin’s 
Disease” at 3 p.m. in room B200 on 
Monday, April 26. 

2. The University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey will be 
holding a Medical Admissions 
Seminar on May 22. For further 
information see Dr. Kirchhof- 
Glazier. 

3. Any students who plan to apply 
to professional school next year and 
who did not attend the meeting on 
Wednesday, April 21, should see Dr. 
Kirchhof-Giazier at your earliest 
opportunity! 


“After looking at myself, and 
lodking at my father, I decided 
that that’s one gene pool I don’t 
want to stir up, Reese said. “The 
government actually pays me not 
to reproduce.” 

In a brief post-performance 
interview with Reese, he said that 
in a little ova* nine years of per¬ 
forming, his greatest time on 
stage has been on Caroline’s 
Comedy Hour in New York. 

“I’m from Iowa, and New 
York audiences can be realty inti¬ 
midating. To be well received at 
Caroline’s really boosted my ego 
and told me that I must be pretty 
good,” Reese said. 

As he was getting ready to 
leave and go back to yet another 
motel room, Reese extended a 
‘Thank You’ to everyone at 
Juniata. 

“Thanks for a great night, 
everybody at the school was great 
and the crowd was fantastic,” 
Reese said. “I spent ray Friday 
night in Huntingdon, Pennsylva- 
nia...But it was worth it.” 


FBI CBI THETA 
SQUEEZE BOTTLES 
, ARE ON SALE THIS , 
1 WEEK - ONLY *3.S0. | 

Classifieds 

CRUISE SHIP EMPLOY¬ 
MENT now hiring students. 
$300/$900 wkly. Summer/Full 
Time. Tour Guides, Gift Shop 
Sales, Deck Hands, Bartenders, 
Casino Dealers, Etc. World travel 
— Caribbean, Alaska, Europe, 
Hawaii. No Experience Necessary. 
Call 1-602-680-0323 Ext. 23. 


Students — 

(Con’t from Page 5) 

“He won’t accept your half-best 
effort. When you’re wrong, he tells 
you,” said John Sinclair, who gradu¬ 
ates this year. 

The former dean of the School of 
Music said he spoke to Holm previ¬ 
ously about his teaching style after 
being approached twice by students 
who had conflicts with Holm. 

While Holm had a positive influ¬ 
ence musically on his students, “I 
wouldn’t want my child to study 
with him," said Joel Steagall, who is 
now vice president of academic 
affairs at Shenandoah University in 
Winchester, Va. 

Ithaca College administrators 
declined to discuss the specifics of 
the case, citing confidentiality. 

“The college and School of Music 
have always taken any student or 
faculty complaints about sexual har¬ 
assment very seriously and have 
always made every effort to investi¬ 
gate allegations voy carefully and 
then take appropriate action,” said 
Arthur Ostrander, dean of the School 
of Music. “Such matters are 
extremely sensitive and the institu¬ 
tion must take every means to pro¬ 
tect individuals directly involved. 
Any information surrounding such 
personnel actions is absolutely 
confidential.” 


Read 

The 

Juniatian 


Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Juniata Night 
•2.75 With ID 
Every Tuesday 


CINEMA THEATRES 


The Cinema 

NOW SHOWING 
"BORN YESTERDAY ” 
(PG) 

Fri. & Sat., 7 & 9 
Sun. Thru Thurs., 7 


"ALADDIN" (G) 
Sat. & Sun. Matinee 
2 p.m. 


The Village 

NOW SHOWING 
*!HOMEWARD BOUND f 
THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY ’ (G) 

Fri. & Sat., 7:30 
Sat. & Sun. Matinee 
2:30 


'THE CRUSH M (R) 
Fri. & Sat, 9:30 
Sun. Thru Thurs., 7:30 


CINEMA & VILLAGE 
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THE GRAND EXPERIMENT 


THE Crossword 


by H. KwmJt Jackson 



lililililfl 1111 liHHHl 

BBBB BBBB iJIHl 
BBBBB iIBBB BBM 
BBBBB BBBBBBBBBl 
111 BBB BBB M 
p BBBBB BBBBBBI 
PBBBBBBBB BBBBBI 
BBBB BBBBB BBBBI 
BBBBB BBBBBBBBBl 
PBBBBfl BBBBB 
P BBB BBB BBBI 
PflflBBBBBB BBBBB] 
BBBB BBBB BBBBBl 
BBBB BBBB BBBBBl 
IBBBB BBBB BBBBBl 


nnnnn nnnn nnnn 
nnnnn nnnn norm 
nrnnn nnnn nnnn 
nnnnn nriinnnnnnn 
non Finn Finn 

nnnnn nnnnnn 
nnnsiopnrip nnnnn 
nnnn nrnnn nnnn 
nnnnn nrnnnnnnn 
nnnnnn nnnnn 

nnn Finn Finn 
nnnpnnnnn nnnnn 
nnpifi nnnn nnnnn 
r^n nnnn nnnnn 
nnnn nnnn nnnnn 
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Results 
of senior 
basketball 

By Lisa DeChano 
The final results of “Basket¬ 
ball: Senior Style” had all style. 
Mike Dagen's outstanding shoot¬ 
ing in the last second of the game 
gave the seniors the points they 
needed to beat the faculty, staff, 
and administration by one point. 
The final score was 61-60. The 
game raised $151.50 toward the 
senior class gift of a big screen 
TV. 

The final total for the fund is 
S2,738.50. The committee would 
like to thank everyone who con¬ 
tributed time, talent, and money 
to the entire project. Congratula¬ 
tions Seniors! 


Golf team 
makes debut 
in tourney 

(PR) - Juniata took its first dual 
meet of the season with a 436-537 
win over Lycoming at White Deer 
Country Club last week. Freshman 
Pete Gardella was the medalist with 
an 83. Freshman Justin Tucci had 86 
while rookie Mark Hawkins shot 87. 
Junior Theo Richmond and sopho¬ 
more Jeff Hinish rounded out the 
scoring with 88 and 92, respectively. 

Juniata made its tournament debut 
with a 15th place finish (364) in the 
16-team Western Maryland Tourna¬ 
ment and later was fifth (475) of 
seven teams in the Susquehanna 
Invitational. Current 18-hole aver¬ 
ages: Tucci (87.0), Hinish (88.7), 
Hawkins (89), Tim Drazba (95.3), 
Gardella (95.7) and Richmond 
(99.3). 

Women’s 

softball 

underway 

(PR) - The weather finally 
cleared enough for the Juniata 
women’s softball team to get 
onto the playing field. After los¬ 
ing a road doubleheader at Miser- 
icordia, 6-2 and 4-0, coach Mike 
Culver’s squad returned home for 
a pair of Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence Northwest section twinbills. 

Lycoming went home with an 
8-5 and 6-0 sweep and Messiah 
survived 1-0 and 9-2. The soft- 
ball team, like the baseball team, 
has been hurt by defensive mis¬ 
takes as 16 errors have led to 10 
unearned runs by opponents. 

Sophomore shortstop Chrisan 
Weyant is the leading hitter in the 
early going with a .429 average 
and a team-high nine hits. Senior 
pitcher Jodie Wise is batting .333 
while starting all six games with a 
4.20 earned run average. 
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Baseball 
team splits 
doubleheader 

(PR) - Juniata continued to be 
victimized by defensive lapses dur¬ 
ing six consecutive home games at 
Langdon Field. Juniata was 1-5 dur¬ 
ing the homestand despite leading 
late in four of the five losses. Coach 
Bill Berrier’s team has committed 38 
errors this season, leading to 32 
unearned runs by opponents. 

The Middle Atlantic Conference 
Northwest section schedule began 
with Juniata splitting a doubleheader 
with Messiah. Juniata took the open¬ 
er 4-3, but lost the nightcap 9-8. 
Juniata was swept in a home double- 
header with York, 4-2 and 8-5. Get¬ 
tysburg (7-5) and Western Maryland 
(8-2) beat Juniata in nine-inning 
single games. 

Junior shortstop/pitcher Jeff 
Kearns leads the team in hitting with 
a .444 batting average. He tops the 
squad in hits (20) and total bases 
(29). Sophomore outfielder Shane 
Martin is hitting .389 while .junior 
outfielder/pncher Matt Baker is bat¬ 
ting .372. Senior catcher/third base- 
man Scott Stahl is hitting .286 and 
leads the team with seven RBI. Mar¬ 
tin has six runs batted in this spring. 

Women’s 
tennis team 
loses four 

(PR) - Juniata opened the sea¬ 
son at 2-1, but has dropped four 
straight including three Middle 
Atlantic Conference Northwest 
section matches. Juniata is 1-4 in 
league play. 

After losing 9-0 at Messiah, 
coach Ray Pfrogner’s team swept 
host Wilson 9-0. However, since 
then Juniata fell just short at 
Wilkes (4-5), lost at King's (1-8), 
lost at Elizabethtown (0-9) and 
dropped a tough 3-6 decision to 
visiting Susquehanna. 


Phi Chi 
Theta is 
selling 
Mud- 
Volleyball 
squeeze 
bottles! 


SPORTS 


Juniata’s women’s 
track opens season 


(PR) - Juniata began the sea¬ 
son with a second place showing 
in a five-team home meet at Knox 
Stadium. UPJ (100) and Juniata 
(63) finished ahead of Albright 
(43), St. Francis (18) and York 
(16). Juniata was 10th in the 
17-team Messiah Invitational 
before finishing in third place in 
the Gettysburg Quad (Messiah 
91, G-burg 56, Juniata 19, Col¬ 
umbia Union 2). 

On the track, sophomore Ste¬ 
phanie Murdock was a winner in 


the 800 meters (2:38.52) during 
the home meet. She finished 
eighth in the 1500 (5:34.4) at 
Messiah. 

Freshman Gennifer Washing¬ 
ton was a double winner at home, 
taking the long jump (16-3) and 
the triple jump (34-1/2). She 
placed third in both events at 
Messiah. Freshman Angela 
Hazuda used 5-0 jumps to win the 
high jump during the home meet 
at Gettysburg. 



Men’s track 
off to a 
good start 

(PR) -- Juniata opened the season 
by tying for first place in a quad meet 
at Knox Stadium. Juniata and 
Albright each scored 63 points while 
St. Francis (32) and York (24) fin¬ 
ished three-four. After a seventh 
place showing in the 17-team Mes¬ 
siah Invitational, Juniata was third in 
the Gettysburg Quad (G-burg 85, 
Messiah 68, Juniata 32, Columbia 
Union 11). 

Junior Dave Prudent! has two vic¬ 
tories in the 110 high hurdles and 
one in the 400 intermediate hurdles. 
His time of 15.20 in the 110 HH at 
Gettysburg set a new Juniata record. 

Freshman Mark Reitz swept the 
100 (11.31) and 200 (23.07) meter 
sprints in his home debut. His 
22.81-second 200 at Messiah set a 
new Juniata record. 

In the field, freshman Jason Long 
has apair of first place throws (46-10 
1/2 best) in die shot put. Junior Fritz 
Bayer has a victoiy in the high jump 
(6-6) while sophomore Adam Hilb- 
ish has a javelin win (164-8 1/4). 

Free beer 
nixed in 
Florida 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. — A Uni¬ 
versity of Florida student govern¬ 
ment plan to pass out cards for free 
beer was nixed by university 
officials. 

The plan was that at student would 
get a card for one free beer a night at 
local bars after signing a pledge card 
promising that he or she would not 
drink and drive. 

Pledge cards were to have been 
distributed to about 9,000 students 
of legal drinking age. 

“At first we thought it was done as 
a spoof,” said Art Sandeen, the uni¬ 
versity’s student affairs vice presi¬ 
dent “We thought it was a terrible 
idea.” 

Tennis team 
snaps streak 

(PR) -- Juniata stopped a two- 
match losing streak with an 8-1 win 
at York last week. Coach Klaus Jae¬ 
ger’s team had dropped a pair of 
home matches to Susquehanna (0-9) 
and Messiah (1-8) before recovering 
on the road. Juniata is 1-2 in the 
Middle Atlantic Conference North¬ 
west section. 
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Juniata student 
presents recital 


(PR) -- Juniata College student 
vocalist, Brent Hurley, of Peters¬ 
burg, will present a recital at 8:15 
p.m. in Oiler Hall on May 2, 
1993. 

The recital will include a col¬ 
lection of pieces by R. Vaughan 
Williams, several Italian Arias, 
and selections from the popular 
broadway musical, “Les 
Miserables.” 

Assisting with the recital are 
Juniata students, Katherine Pow¬ 
ers (alto) and Amy Lowe on flute. 
Ruth Schwabe, visiting instructor 
of German, will play viola for the 
recital. 

Brent is a communication arts 
major at Juniata. This recital is 
being presented as a part of an 
independent study supervised 
and directed by Terry Murray 
who will also serve as pianists/ 


accompanist. 

Brent, a tenor, has entertained 
for three seasons at Lake Ray- 
stown Resort and Lodge, per¬ 
formed with the Penn State Show 
Choir and Concert Choir, and 
with the Juniata College Concert 
Choir, Choral Union, and Cham¬ 
ber Singers. He has also been a 
featured soloist in “A Tribute to 
George Gershwin,” in the Juniata 
College Artist Series; Fred War- 
ing’s U.S. Chorus national televi¬ 
sion production, “Count Your 
Blessings”; and also with the 
PSU Cabaret Night and the Junia¬ 
ta College Coffee House. Brent 
studies voice with Richard Ken¬ 
nedy of the Penn State School of 
Music. 

The recital is free of charge 
and the public is encouraged to 
attend. 


Juniata’s baseball 
woes continue 


By Rich Stewart 

The Juniata baseball team ended 
another losing week last week. It’s 
just been one of those seasons. We 
were 1-3 for the week, first splitting 
a doubleheader with Albright and 
then getting swept in a doubleheader 
by Susquehanna. 

Albright was the first team to visit 
beautiful downtown Huntingdon, 
and left with an 8-4 win and a 7-3 
loss. In the first game, Albright 
jumped out early with a two-run 
opposite field homer in the first 
inning. But Juniata came right back 
with two runs in the bottom of the 
fust. Both runs were created by 
junior Matt Baker. 

Albright then increased the lead to 
4-2, scoring an unearned run in the 
second inning and hitting another 
homer in the fifth. However, JC 
struck back again in the bottom of 
the fifth. With two outs, sophomore 
Andy Eyster singled and moved to 
third on a Jeff Keams double. Stew¬ 
art then followed with an RBI single 
and the score was 4-4. 

In the sixth, JC once again fell vic¬ 
tim to the plague and the result was 3 
unearned nuts for Albright JC tried 
to make yet another comeback in the 
bottom of the inning, but fell short 

In game two, Juniata put together 
its best performance of the season. It 
started in the first, when JC erased a 
2-0 deficit. Jeff Kearns and Matt 
Baker led off the inning singles. 
Sophomore Shane Martin followed 
with an RBI single and Michael 
Wityk stroked a two out single that 


plated two runs. After Albright tied 
the game in the second on a single by 
Dante Mucci (nice name guy), JC 
exploded for three more runs in the 
second. Junior Eric Stevens led off 
with a double and scored on a single 
by Keams. Keamdog promptly stole 
second base and scored on a single 
by Baker. 

Baker, never one to be outdone, 
stole second base and third base and 
scored when the throw to third ended 
up in left field. In the latter innings, 
JC scored an insurance run. Brian 
Huber produced this run with a sacri¬ 
fice fly that followed a triple by 
Steve Cavanaugh- This made tire 
score 7-3, and ended the scoring for 
the game. Senior Will Moreau wait 
the distance, striking out five. Fresh¬ 
man John Essick also turned in a sol¬ 
id performance, going 2 for 3. 

The Susquehanna Crusaders was 
the next team to roll into town, and 
they were tire recipients of two lack¬ 
luster performances by the Juniata 
squad. 

The first game was a pitchers’ 
duel that ended in a 3-1 JC defeat. 
Will Moreau put together yet 
another solid starting performance, 
but JC was only able to get one run 
off a tough Susquehanna lefty. That 
run came in the middle innings, 
when a Jeff Keams double was fol¬ 
lowed by a Shane Martin triple. 

The second was also a pitchers’ 
duel and ended in a 4-2 JC defeat. JC 
showed more life in this game and 
had men on first and second with 
nobody out in the bottom of the 
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Juniata junior awarded 
Minority Leader Fellowship 


Ayinde Alakoye, a junior study¬ 
ing Public Administration/Political 
Science, has been chosen to partici¬ 
pate in the Minority Leaders Fellow¬ 
ship Program for the summer of 
1993. 

This prestigious award will allow 
him to spend the summer in 
Washington, D.C., participating in 
academic study and a related intern¬ 
ship arranged by The Washington 
Center, tire largest organization in 
the nation’s capital that enables stu¬ 
dents to earn academic credit 
through academic seminars and 
internships. 

Presidents from over 1000 col¬ 
leges and universities wore invited to 
nominate one or more outstanding 
minority students from their cam¬ 
puses for consideration for the fel¬ 
lowships, after which tire nominees 


must apply by way of submitting an 
extensive portfolio. A distinguished 
panel of academic and professional 
leaders then selected the group of 
Minority Leaders based cm potential 
for leadership and achievement, as 
well as previous accomplishments. 
Alakoye is one of 48 students 
selected for the summer of 1993. 

Since 1989, The Washington 
Center has offered the Minority 
Leaders Fello wship Program to pro¬ 
vide talented and motivated students 
of color the opportunity to explore 
issues of leadership in the exciting 
environment of Washington, D.C. 
Through a unique combination of 
academic seminar, study, fieldwork, 
and housing, minority students gain 
exposure to major national decision 
makers, as well as the chance to 
investigate various aspects of gover¬ 


nance and leadership in both theory 
and practice. 

While a specific internship place¬ 
ment is yet to be finalized, Alakoye, 
a native of Silver Spring, MD, hopes 
to work in the Washington Office on 
Africa, with the goal to learn more 
about the political and international 
affairs of Africa and their affect on 
other nations. 

As a Juniata student, Alakoye has 
served as the Chairperson of the 
Multi-cultural Planning Committee, 
President of the African- American 
Student Association, and delivered a 
speech to a full house at the Col¬ 
lege’s convocation celebrating Mar¬ 
tin Luther King’s birthday. He has 
also played on the Men’s Varsity 
Volleyball team and serves as a Stu¬ 
dent Representative to the College’s 
Board of Trustees. 


Brian Novak takes runner-up at 
intercollegiate clay target championship 


(PR) — Juniata College sopho¬ 
more Brian made an impressive 
runner-up showing in the Interna¬ 
tional Trap competition at the 25th 
annual Intercollegiate Clay Target 
Championships held April 14-18 in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Novak hit 94 of 100 targets for a 
second place showing in the general 
competition. He then hit 23 of 25 
during a top-six shootoff to hold the 
runner-up position in the Interna¬ 
tional Trap category. Novak greatly 
improved his score of 68 in the Inter¬ 
national Trap at last year’s champ¬ 
ionships in Peoria, Blinds. 


seventh with Brian Huber at the 
plate. Huber crushed a line drive, but 
it was speared by the Crusader 
shortstop and turned into a double 
play. Rally Killer. Matt Baker was 
the recipient of the loss, despite 
havinga good game both on the 
mound and at the plate. Eric Stevens 
also turned in a strong performance 
both offensively and defensively. 


Notes: Ya know, it would be real¬ 
ly nice to have a mascot..Getting it 
done: that describes the folks out cm 

the reservation in our last four home 
games...Hey Trost, sweet arm 
guy...Faces in the crowd: Dr. Robert 
Neff taking in the Albright game and 
mooching umbrellas off Jen Kelly 
and Bridgette Hoff...Batting leaders 
(as of Apr. 22): Average - Jeff 
Keams .403; RBI — Matt Baker, 
Scott Stahl 9; Runs - Shane Martin 

15...The loss of Ralph Rabish hurt 
this team in many ways. Not only 

was he our #1 starting pitcher, but 


“This is a nice honor and great 
accomplishment for Brian,” said 
Jack Linetty, director of physical 
plant at Juniata. Linetty is the coach 
of the trap and skeet team and offici- 
ates the intercollegiate 
championships. 

“There woe shooters from col¬ 
leges and universities from across 
the country. Two premier shooting 
teams, George Mason University 
and Trinity University of San Anto¬ 
nio, Texas, were there along with all 
three military academies.” 

Novak also shot in the American 


before he got injured he was hitting 
.615 (8 for 13) with a slugging per¬ 
centage of 1.000...A comedy of 
errors: As of the Susquehanna dou¬ 
bleheader, JC had committed 64 


Trap, American Skeet and Five 
Stand Sporting Clays events. The 
only competition he did not enter 
was the International Skeet. His 
showing in the International Trap 
was the best by a Juniata student 
since Ken Bear won the national 
championship in American Skeet in 
1986. 

The 1993 championships, hosted 
by Georgia Institute of Technology, 
were held at the Wolf Creek Skeet 
and Trap Range, which will be the 
shooting venue for the 1996 Summer 
Olympics in Atlanta. 


errors for the season. Opponents had 
only 28 errors in the same 
games...Thanx to the fellas on the 
reservation and to the JC baseball 
wives club. 


Computer disk drive 
thefts are puzzling 


By Anne Davis 

Juniata was once again the vic¬ 
tim of theft as $650 worth of 
computer equipment was stolen 
over the last two weeks. The first 
incident occured over Easter 
weekend when a disk drive was 
stolen out of a Gateway PC 
located in the student lounge in 
the Chemistry Department. 

The next incident took place 
last Monday when another disk 
drive off of an IBM computer 
was taken from Professor Ibrook 
Tower’s office. Back-up disks 


were also taken. Towers said it 
wasn’t only the disk drive taken 
but thousands of dollars worth of 
irreplacable work and data that he 
had done. 

Both disk drives were stolen in 
the same manner and Professor 
Wampler, Chairman of the Com¬ 
puter Science Department says of 
the incidents, “they are more than 
likely connected.” 

Juniata security and the Hun¬ 
tingdon Police are investigating. 
Anyone with information please 
contact security at 643-5583. 
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Counselor’s 

Corner 


By Dr. Jay Buchanan 


I recently returned from a state 
conference held at Seven Springs 
Resort and Conference Center and 
had the opportunity to hear a presen¬ 
tation by Kathy Obear, Director of 
Residence Life at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. The title 
of her talk was “Challenges of the 
90’s: Reconnecting, Rejuvenating, 
and Rebuilding." 

As part of her message to those of 
us working on college and university 
campuses across the state of 
Pennsylvania was that we should 
regularly engage in what she meta¬ 
phorically referred to as “spring 
cleaning”. She was suggesting that 
many of us may want to step back 
and take a closer look what we do 
and why we do it. 

It seems to me that spring cleaning 
is an activity that all of us-students, 
faculty, administration, alumni and 
parents might benefit from to a great 
extent. Oftentimes we do things 
because it is the way we have always 
done it( we have all heard that many 
times before). Perhaps we need to 
examine our own attitudes particu¬ 
larly in light of the many and diverse 


issues so prevalent in our world, our 
society and on our campuses today. 

The challenges and problems of 
the 90’s and beyond may not be 
addressed and resolved necessarily 
by the strategies and interventions 
used up to this point. Obear made the 
observation that when we ignore the 
major issues hoping they will some¬ 
how go away by themselves we are, 
to use the old phrase, burying our 
heads in the sand. She put the dilem¬ 
ma into perspective by posing the 
question “When you put your head 
in the sand, what are you exposing?” 

As a counselor on a college 
campus it seems to me that a major 
issue facing many of us is our inabil¬ 
ity to communicate with one 
another. Leo Buscaglia, an expert on 
relationship development, suggests 
that the communication process 
requires that we not only open up 
and talk to each other , but that we 
also leam to listen more actively and 
intently to each other. When we real¬ 
ly listen to the issues of racism, 
oppression, and diversity, to name 
just three, are we going to be in better 
position to accept everyone for his or 


her uniqueness and individuality. 

Patricia Russell-McCloud, an 
Africa-American attorney and moti¬ 
vational speaker from Atlanta, asked 
a very interesting question during 
one of her many presentations recen¬ 
tly that I had the pleasure of attend¬ 
ing. She asked simply “Why is it that 
we have two ears and only one 
mouth?" Perhaps at the top of our 
own “spring cleaning" list ought to 
be listening more actively and 
intently to what our brothers and 
sisters are really saying. 


To all graduating seniors. 
Counselor’s Comer wishes you the 
best. To everyone, be good to your¬ 
self, think positively and work on 
your relationships. Enjoy the 
summer sun and come back 
rejuvenated. 


From The PAR. Side 


By Kathy DiFolco 
Throughout the Reagan-Bush 
years, our leaders were often dis¬ 
tracted from the business of govern¬ 
ment by the divisiveness of the abor¬ 
tion question. Within days of taking 
office. President Clinton reduced 
this controversy to back-page news 
with a few bold strokes of his pen 
and the power of “executive order.” 
Almost overnight, the morality 
watchdogs stepped in to fill the void 
with their campaign to continue the 


ban on homosexuals in the military. 
Once again, Americans were choos¬ 
ing sides, and the real problems fac¬ 
ing our country were given a back 
seat 

Those in favor of continuing die 
ban are using many of the same argu¬ 
ments used to keep African- 
Americans segregated from the gen¬ 
eral service papulation for years. 
Fears of reduced combat effective¬ 
ness, loss of morale, adverse affects 
on recruitments, and refusals \o 
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share living quarters kepi our mili¬ 
tary from pursuing integration until 
1948. And, though women served 
with distinction in both World War 
II and Operation Desert Storm, these 
same reasons have beat presented to 
continue denying women combat 
roles. 

The common thread running 
through all the controversies 
addressing fitness far service in the 
United States military is the impact 
of non-discrimination on the psyche 
of the American heterosexual male. 
This suggests that, rather than ban¬ 
ning gays or denying women full 
participation, any exclusions from 
military service should be directed at 
non-homosexual men. 

As taxpayers, we have the right to 
insist that emotional fitness be at the 
top of the list of criteria for accep¬ 
tance into such a demanding profes¬ 
sion. The idea of being defended, in 
an era of weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, by battalions of men uncertain 
of their ability to refuse unwanted 
romantic attentions, whether from 
other men in the showers or bar¬ 
racks, or from women in battlefield 
foxholes, is a terrifying prospect for 
the world’s only remaining 
superpower. 

As recoil conflicts have shown, 
America’s 20th Century role in 
world affairs will be defined by par¬ 
ticipation in United Nations peace¬ 
keeping missions and multi-national 
coalitions, requiring more strongly 
developed interpersonal skills and 
tolerances, as our troops perform 
duties of international ambassador¬ 
ship. Both research and public opin¬ 
ion support the superiority of femi¬ 
nine attributes in roles requiring nur¬ 
turing and mediation. 

The high-tech nature of modem 
warfare in major offensives sets 
forth new standards far the physical 
requirements of the modem military. 

(CoBfi*Pf4 on P*ge3) 


Internships 

by Mike Ford 


PAID SUMMER 
INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 
As of April 1, the internship office 
can only work with students who 
have either found their own intern¬ 
ship placement or who are respond¬ 
ing to internship information in The 
Juniatian or on the internship office 
bulletin boards. 

Students interested in a fall semester 
1993 internship must see Mike Ford 
before April 15. 

The following is a list of paid 
summer internships that may qualify 
for transcript notation (without 
grade or credit). Basic details are 
listed; see Mike Ford in Good Hall 
420 for additional information and 
application materials (bring a list of 
the positions that interest you). 
Please note application deadlines. 
Remember to check the Effis base¬ 
ment (by the MAC machine) or 4th 
floor Good Hall (next to computer 
room) bulletin boards for additional 
internship listings (new Info posted 
each week. 

Science, Pre-Med POEs: Juve¬ 
nile Diabetes Foundation, Hershey 
Medical Center, Pa. Six summer fel¬ 
lowships available in diabetes 
related research. Pay: $2,500/8 
weeks. Application deadline: May 
1. Sciences/Conservation POEs: 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
offices in VA and MN. Volunteer 
internship involving writing, 
research, instructing volunteers, 
contacting environmental agencies, 
attending workshops for this non¬ 
profit conservation organization. 

Biology, Forestry POEs: 
Archbold Tropical Research Center, 
Clemson University, Ciemson, S.C. 
Volunteer internship in tropical 
ecology/ tropical agroforestry, 
assisting in research and training 
programs at their field station or on 
the island of Dominica in the Carib¬ 
bean. Dormitory housing provided, 
though you pay for im/board. 

Natural Sciences/Education 
POEs: NY Dept, of Environmental 
Conservation, Delmar, N.Y. Intern¬ 
ship as a naturalist in an environ¬ 
mental education program. Should 
be at least a junior. Pay: $ 100/week, 
plus^free housing. Apply 

Education and related POEs: 
There is a new 1993 Summer Camp 
Employment Opportunity Booklet 
available in the Internship Office 
that list hundreds of summer posi¬ 
tions across the nation in teaching/ 
counseling. You may reserve the 
booklet from Mike Ford. 

Minority Students with Envir¬ 
onmental POEs: Nationwide envir¬ 
onmental minority student intern¬ 
ships available through the Environ¬ 
mental Careers Organization. Pay: 
$300-$600/week, depending cm 
employer. Application deadline: 
May 14. 

Biology, Ecology, Geology, 
related science POEs: Mohonk 
Preserve, New Paitz,N.Y. 6000 acre , 
preserve in the Shawangunk Moun¬ 
tain range of Ulster, N.Y., offers a 10 
wk. internship to help with research, . 


preserve management, education 
dept. Open to freshman & sopho- 
‘ mores. Pay: $2,500, plus housing, 
> meals, and travel reimbursement 
provided, if needed. Application 
deadline: May 10. 

\ 

' Wildlife, Ornithology POE: 
Kellogg BiologicalStation, Gull 
Lake, ML Wildlife Technician 
l needed to care for birds, do surveys, 
banding, and relatech sanctuary 
l duties. Pay: $1,200/summer, plus 
r free housing. Apply immediately. 

Ecology and related POEs: Kel- 
1 logg Biological Station, Gull Lake, 
1 MI. 12 week research positions in 
greenhouse gas production by soil 
microbial communities in ecosys¬ 
tems. Pay: $4,000, plus free housing. 
Application deadline: April 30. 

i 

Environmental, Education 
POEs: Peace Valley Nature Cento-, 
Doylestown, Pa. Various positions 
in outdoor/environmental education, 
nature center management, and 
related research. Pay: 
$600-$720/summer, plus free 
housing. 

Environmental Science POEs: 
The Internship Office has just 
received copies of a newsletter that 
lists dozens of environmentally- 
related summer positions/ 
internships nationwide. Copies are 
available for your review in the 
Internship Office. Many of the avail¬ 
able positions have application 
deadlines in the near future, so don”t 
delay picking up your copy of this 
newsletter 

Physics POEs: Penn State, Uni¬ 
versity Park, Pa. Summer research in 
physics with Penn State faculty and 
graduate students. Pay: $2,500/10 
weeks (plus travel reimbursement 
for out- of-state students). Applica¬ 
tion deadline: April 30. 

Geology POEs: Mountain 
Research, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Hydro- 
geologic Technician opportunity. 
Pay: $4.50/hr. (should be SWSP 
qualified). 

AH Sciences, Comp. ScL, Busi¬ 
ness, Accounting, Journalistn/PR, 
Public Admin., and related POEs: 
Pennsylvania Dept, of Environmen¬ 
tal Resources (PER), Harrisburg 
and other cities. Pa. Internships 
available in various bureaus of this 
state department, including govern¬ 
ment service, engineering, scientif¬ 
ic and technical areas. Pay: 
$6-$7.50/hr. 7 

ATTENTION GEOLOGY 
STUDENTS!*! TheDER is specifi¬ 
cally interested in seeing applica¬ 
tions for summer positions from 
Geofogy majors. See Mike Foid for 
details and application. 

Engineering POEs: Pa. State 
Civil Commission, various cities, 
Pa. 35 Engineering internships at 
various State Agency District 
Offices. Pay: $7.25-$7.50/hr. Appli¬ 
cation deadline: April 30, 

. (Coatiuned oo Page3) 






Internships 

(Con’t from Page 2) 

Human Resources/Accounting 
POEs: Quality Chemicals, Inc., 
Tyrone, Pa. Summer internships in 
Accounting and HR Depts. for this 
chemical manufacturer. Pay: 
$6.00/br. Application deadline: 
May 10. 

Human Resources POEs: 

Owens-Coming Fiberglas, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Summer interns will work 
on various human resources projects 
and tasks. Pay: $ 10.00/hr. Must be 
Jr. or Sr. Apply Immediately. 

Business/Marketing POEs: 
Amerway, Inc., Altoona, Pa. Inside 
Sales Representative internship with 
this manufacturer of soldering pro¬ 
ducts. Should be at least a Junior. 
Pay: $4.25/hr. 

Accounting/Finance POEs: 
Altoona Hospital, Altoona, Pa. Sum¬ 
mer internship as accounting assis¬ 
tant, working with account analyses, 
budget planning, auditing, and other 
areas. Must be Penna. SWSP quali¬ 
fied (see Mike Ford with questions 
about SWSP). Pay: $6.00/hr. Apply 
immediately. 

Political Science/Legislation 
POEs: The Anns control and Fore¬ 
ign Policy Caucus, Washington, 
D.C. Interns do research, report on 
Congressional hearings, and related 
projects. Should be at least a Junior. 
Internship is volunteer position. 

Pol. Set., PACS, Sociology, 
Environment, related POEs: The 
World Federalist Association, 
Washington, D.C. This association 
in involved in global issues and has 


(Con’t from Page 2) 

Computerized detection and gui¬ 
dance systems, and the organization¬ 
al coordination necessary for their 
operation, have shifted the require¬ 
ments of conflict from brute strength 
and the accompanying gross-motor 
capabilities of males, to the lifelong 
female advantages of more highly 
developed fine-motor skills. Body 
size and strength will only play a role 
in occasional ground skirmishes, 
requiring considerably reduced 
combat units. These units could be 
adequately staffed by the Govern¬ 
ment Office of Accounting’s esti¬ 
mated 200,000 homosexual males 
that make up our current forces. 

Denying enlistment to the heter¬ 
osexual male community wouldre- 
sult in immediate gains in morale 
across all service branches. Gays 
would no longer fear exposure of 
their sexual preferences and the 
resulting dismissals, nor would they 
be exposed to die often violent inci¬ 
dents of “gay bashing,” practiced by 
heterosexual males as ritual affirma¬ 
tions of masculinity and camaradcr- 


intemships in a variety of areas. 
Stipend: $5/day. Intern provides 
own housing (though help is pro¬ 
vided with leads). Application 
deadline: April 30. 

Criminal Justice, Psych/Soc., 
Education POEs: Allegheny 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Counselor 
positions available in this private 
industrial trade school with a day/ 
evening treatment for male and 
female adolescents. Pay: $20/day. 
Apply Immediately. 

Political Science POEs: Senator 
Michael Dawida’s Office, Home¬ 
stead, Pa. Interns will deal with dis¬ 
trict office operations, constituent 
services, and legislation. Volunteer 
position. Apply immediately. 

Pol. Sd., PACS, International 
Studies, Sociology POEs: SANE/ 
FREEZE: Campaign for Global Sec¬ 
urity, Washington, D.C. Numerous 
internships with this organization 
working to promote peace, nuclear 
disarmament, and stop global arms 
trade. Pay: $50/wk. 

Education/Special Ed/Psych/ 
Sociology POEs: TARGET Inc., 
Westminster, Md. Summer counse¬ 
lor positions working with persons 
with developmental disabilities at a 
10 bedroom lodge on Deep Creek 
Lake in MD. Pay: $250/week, plus 
free room & board. Application 
deadline: May 1. 

Elem, Education POEs: Hun¬ 
tingdon County Library, Hunting¬ 
don, Pa. Summer programming aide 
in Children’s Dept, to work in plan¬ 
ning and implementing children’s 
library activities. Apply 
immediately. 


Business students take first in competition 


ie. Female personnel would no lon¬ 
ger be subjected to the dangers and 
degradation of sexual assault and 
harassment. Last year’s Tailbook 
Scandal disclosed the enormity of 
the problem of straight men using 
institutional traditions as a defense 
for violations of federal laws 
intended to discourage discrimina¬ 
tion and intimidation. 

The greatest benefit from this 
innovative solution to a national 
controversy would be the removal of 
the burden of social reform from the 
scope of national defense. Tolerance 
and peaceful coexistence would 
become the responsibility of the pri¬ 
vate sector. America’s self- 
appointed guardians of national 
morality would be relieved erf the 
responsibility of providing political 
and financial support for this issue, 
freeing them to pursue matters more 
vital to our national well-being, such 
as tile need for censorship in our 
public schools. After 12 years of 
legislative gridlock, Washington 
and the American people might be 
able to tackle the real problems of 
government 



(PR) — Juniata college seniors 
Brad Haubert and Annette Reed¬ 
er and junior Patricia Smith com¬ 
bined to take first place honors in 
the National Invitational Case 
Competition on April 2-3 at Wit¬ 
tenberg University in Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The competition was spon¬ 
sored by Tau Pi Phi, a national 
honor society in accounting, bus¬ 
iness and economics. Two- 
person and three-person teams 


from Albertus Magnus, Capital, 
Heidelberg, Juniata, Marietta, 
Mount Union, Westminster and 
Wittenberg participated in the 
annual contest. 

The format for the weekend 
required the student teams to pre¬ 
pare an analysis and response to 
Harvard-style business policy 
cases and make two 10-minute 
presentations to a panel of judges 
from the Springfield business 
community. 


The Juniata contingent was 
escorted by its faculty advisor, 
Dr. James Lakso, professor of 
economics and business 
administration. 

Haubert is a marketing and 
child development major at 
Juniata. Reeder has a program of 
emphasis in business manage¬ 
ment and French while Smith 
majors in business and political 
science. 


Afoainp Afade Cetiiet, 



Only U’HAUL moving vans have 
Low decks & Gentle-Ride Suspensions. 
Boxes * Packing materials • Pads 

U-HAUL 

STANDING STONE 
CITG0 

Rt. 22, Huntingdon 

Ph. 643-9707 
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THE GRAND EXPERIMENT 


THE Crossword 


by Gayle Dean 


ACROSS 
1 Peak 
4 Outbreak 
8 Shoulder 
garment 

13 Air-show stunt 

15 Voice 

16 Cards not 
dealt 

17 Stravinsky 

18 Chowder Hem 

19 Atr. antelope 

20 First line of 
quote 

23 Exceedingly 

24 Put on board 

25 Trade Center 

26 Asnerrole 
29 Steak order 

33 Roman roads 

34 “...can — 
horse to..." 

36 Gun an engine 

37 More of quote 

40 Courtship site 
tor grouse 

41 Cleans house 

42 Bridal 

43 Formerly once 

45 Canonized 
one:abbr. 

46 Hanger Items 

47 First or cut 

49 Ode 

50 End o! quote 

57 About 

58 Emerald Isle 

59 —45 

60 Author of 
quote 

61 Hoarfrost 

62 Actor Blore 

63 Lecher 

64 Plane support 

65 Dashboard 
letters 

DOWN 

1 Dismounted 

2 Trademark 

3 Swimming 
place 

4 Indy entrants 

5 Combined 
metals 
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6 Oliver’s pal 

7 Mortgages 

8 Horse 

9 Loftier 

10 Viking name 

11 Actress 
Anderson 

12 Football 
positions 

14 Maxim 

21 Practiced 

22 Riyadh denizen 

25 Book jacket 
feature 

26 Remaining 

27 Calendar 
divisions 

26 Fastina — 

30 Bellowing 

31 Equips ship 


ANSWERS 


DBD BBBB aaoaa 
BUBB BCJULI BBBIJQ 
DBBH □ULJfeJ UBBLJU 
BBUaDBBBBBBBBUB 
□BBB uuuu 

ecoihub bob dbbb 
dDEJUD EOBBB ubb 
DHBBBDBC1I1BBDBE3U 
OfeJLl UBBBB BOBOU 

bbdb beE bbbcjbu 
bboe naaa 

EIlEHBBBaEBQEBEn 
BEBBB DDUH BBBH 
HEEDB EQBQ BBEB 
BBBUE BUULI OBH 


THANK 

YOU! 

Tour Guides 
JCAA Members 
Faculty 
Administrators 
Staff 

Plant Staff 

for contributing 
to a successful 
admission year. 

-Members of the 
Admission Staff 


32 Actor Maurice 44 Stylish 52 Material 

34 Eavesdroppers 46 Okta.native tor hats 

35 Rand work 48 Change 53 Tight grasp 

38 Keen relish 49 — dome 54 Standard 

39 Facial SO Rules 55 Sheer 

expression 51 Cetacean genus 56 Engrave 


Center Board and 
Huntingdon Cinema 
Present Jnniatn Might 
*2.75 With ID 
_Every Tuesday 


CINEMA THEATRES 


The Cinema 
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"THE ADVENTURES OF 
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W 

All Week-7 p.m. 
Sat & Sun. Matinee 
3 p.m. 


•VNFORdVBr 01) 

Frl. & Sat.. 9 p.m. 


"ALADDIN" (G) 
Sat. & Sun. Matinee 
1 p.m. 


The Village 

NOW SHOWING 
"UNTAMED HEART" 
(PG13) 

Fri. & Sat, 7:30 & 9:30 
Sun. Thru Thurs., 7:30 

•HOMEWARD BOUND, 
THE INCREDIBLE 
OURNEY" (G) 

Sat, & Sun. Matinee 
2:30 


CINEMA & VILLAGE 
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•Ikat fi t-tKy Irttlfc volWhI of wvollsc in vjoujr roon\ ^ 
Order Tfo* as Microu)our eg ^| t Meati h 0u / and a fret rabbit ! 
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